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Art. I. Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the Summer of 18 
By William Jackson Hooker, F.L.S., and Fellow of the Wer- 
nerian Society of Edinburgh. 8vo, ‘pp. 560, 16s. Boards. 
Vernor and Co. 1811. 


7 dreary coast of Iceland does not invite very numerous 
visitants, even in this sourifying age: yet that northern re- 
gion is by no means destitute of objects which may gratify 
scientific and literary curiosity ; and it has accordingly, at 
various times, been explored by the guziqus traveller. At the 
present moment, our attention to it is called forth by more 
than one detail of excursions to its shores: but the volume now 
before us is the first in order, and has for some time been lying 
on our table. We were, however, fearful of bringing the 
subject under the eye of our readers during the winter-months, 
Jest the bare mention of Iceland should add disagreeably to their 
chilly feelings, and perhaps even induce them angrily to throw 
our Review into the fire, in order to increase its welcome 
glow, instead of incurring fresh shivers by a perusal of hyper- 
borean descriptions. Now, however, when we are once agajn 
preparing to sing, 
“ Diffugére nives, redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribusque come,” 


we may perhaps venture to talk of a summer’s voyage to a / Get 


northern latitude. 

Mr. Hooker’s occasional communications to the Linnéan 
Society have already attracted our favourable notice; and his 
present publication appears before us under circumstances 
which powerfully plead for the utmost indulgence of criticism. 
When this gentleman found that he could not put in execution 
a voyage which he had pranetee to 3 tropical climate, Sir 
Joseph Banks apprized him of an opportunity of a passage to 
Iceland, in a merchant-ship which was expected to sail in three 
days. On the second of June 1809, he accordingly embarked 
on board the Margaret and Anne, Captain Liston, lying at 
Gravesend, and bound for Reikevig. Mr. Phelps and Mr, 
Jorgensen, who superintended this mercantile adventure in 
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person, were kindly solicitous to afford the naturalist every 
possible accommodatiof, and Contributed, by their agreeable 
society, to beguile the irksomeness of a sea-voyage. A lamen. 
table accident, which will be related in its proper place, snatched 
from Mr. Hooker nearly all the hard-earned fruits of his pain- 
ful excursion ; nothing of his manuscripts and collections being 
preserved except a portion of his journal, containing little more 
than the occurrences of the first four weeks of his residence on 
the island, and the wedding-dress of an Icelandic lady. From 
such scanty relicts, with his own recollections, and thé assist- 
“ance of others, he was enabled to commit to writing a nar- 
rative of his proceedings, designed for the perusal only of his 
private friends : —but, on the flattering representation of Sir J. 
Banks, and with the view of counteracting any unfavourable 
‘impression which might be conveyed through the medium of 
surreptitious and mutilated extracts, the author has agreed to 
submit it entire to the judgment of the public. 


‘To Sir Joseph Banks,’ he observes, ‘ besides being honoured with 
his counsel and assistance preparatory to the undertaking of the 
voyage, I am indebted also for the truly hospitable entertainment I 
experienced from the inhabitants of Iceland, who felt, I am sure, a 
real pleasure and satisfaction in having it in their power to offer their 
services and to pay every possible attention to a stranger visiting their 
country with an introduction from their great and generous hene- 
factor. Not, however, satisfied with this, on my return to England, 

no sooner did Sir Joseph learn that I was preparing my Recollections 
_ of Iceland for the press, than he most liberally offered me the use of 
his own manuscript journal and various .other papers relative to the 
island, together with the magnificent drawings of the scenery, dresses 
of the inhabitants, &c. which were made by the artists who attended 
him on his voyage thither in 1772. From the former of these 
valuable collections I have extracted such parts as were not noticed 
by Von Troil ; and from reduced copies of a few of the latter, have 
been made the engravings that accompany this volume. ‘These are 
indeed upon too small a scale to give an adequate idea of the ori- 
ginals, which would do honor to a large and copious history of 
Iceland, but parvum parva decent, and they are well suited both to the 
size and pretensions of the book they are designed to illustrate.’— 
_ © Neither can I suffer to pass in silence the civility of Sir George 
Mackenzie in collecting plants for me in his late excursion to Ice- 
land ; nor the attention shown me by Doctor Wright of Edinburgh. 
Though a stranger to hin, till my arrival at that city on my return 
from Iceland, he participated feelingly in my misfortunes, and beg- 
“ ged me to make any use I pleased of the subjects of natural history in 
_ ~ his possession, which had been collected in Iceland by his nephew, 
‘the late Mr. Wright, an amiable young man who accompanied Sir 
John Stanley in his voyage to that country. This offer was ne 
, ceeded by. the present of a considerable collection of Icelandi¢ 
_Minerals, and a scarce and curious work, entitled Rymbegla; sive 
Rudimentum Computi — Veterum Islandorum.’ ‘Much 
I 
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Much valuable and interesting information is contained in 


the introductory notices of the history and statistics of the 


island : but we can glance only at a few of the particulars. It 


_appears that, towards the end of the ninth century, the whole 


country was overrun with forests, though now it may be said 
to be destitute of trees. All attempts in recent times to rear 
even the more hardy sorts have proved ineffectual; and, for 


their necessary supply of wood, the inhabitants are obliged to 


depend entirely on importations from Norway, and on the drift- 
timber which is supposed to be conveyed by the winds and 
his mountains of 
the island which have been measured with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the elevation is nearly 7000 feet, though they are by no 
means the most lofty. Hecla is more celebrated for its erup- 
tions than its height, which is only about sooo feet. © 
The population of Iceland, which has, on various occasions, 


been subjected to very afflicting reductions, at present amounts 


only to 48,000 inhabitants; who, from the rigours and insta- 
bility of the climate, can never rely on their native produce 
even for the necessary articles of subsistence. The arrival of 
enormous masses of floating ice not only induces a degree of 


cold which destroys vegetation and cattle, but affords an op- 


portunity to the white bears of Greenland to visit the island ; 


_€which they occasionally do in alarming numbers, and render 


it necessary for the natives to assemble in parties for the pur- 
pose of destroying them, lest so unwelcome a visitor should fix 
himself permanently among them.’ 

In Iceland, the same individual, as happens in very thinly 
peopled and rude countries, is necessarily occupied with various 


sorts of employment ; as tending cattle, fishing, assorting wool, 


preparing skins, drying and securing hay, repairing dwellings, 
&c.3 separate and distinct professions’ being scarcely known. 
The principal articles of export are, dried fish, especially cod, 
(of a superior quality,) mutton, lamb, beef, butter, tallow, 
train-oil, coarse woollen cloth, the skins of sheep, lambs, and 
foxes, eider-down, and feathers; and their chief importations are 
timber, fishing-tackle, various implements of iron, tobacco, 
bread, spirituous liquors, salt, linen, &c. A large proportion 
of their food consists of fish, butter, and various preparations of 
milk. The fish are mostly eaten in a dry and uncooked state ; 
and the butter is ‘made without salt, with all the whey and 
superfluous moisture pressed out, in which state it will keep 
for fifteen or twenty years, acquiring in the interim a degree of 
rancidity which is not unpleasant to an Icelandic palate.’ — 
‘The flesh of either sheep or bullocks and rye-bread is [are] 
only brought to the table of she papetion class of people. Bigs 
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of various kinds, especially water-fowl and the larger inhabite 
ants of the deep, are of course only occasionally procured, and 
cannot be taken into account while speaking of the general 
mode of subsistence of the Icelanders, any more than the native 
vegetable productions which are occasionally prepared for food; 


such as the Angelica Archangelica, Cochlearia, Rennices, and 


Dryas octopetala, with Lichens and Fuct of two or three kinds, 
The Lichen Islandicus alone is sometimes eaten in considerable 
quantity ; but more is gathered for exportation.” 

A want of hospitals, and of other proper medical aids, is 
stated as a very serious evil in a country of which the inhabit- 
ants are incident to inveterate scurvy, leprosy, elephantiasis, 
St.Anthony’s fire; jaundice, pleurisy, and depression of spirits; 
and where sick and lame are seen crawlimg about in the most 
pitiable manner. Independently of the cutaneous distempers 
to which they are peculiarly liable, the nutriment of the poor 
and their manner of living are adverse to health and longevity ; 
and many of the children die, during infancy, because thie 
women either do not suckle them at all, or, at most, only for a 
few days ; after which they feed them with cows’ milk, through 
a quill, with a piece of rag fastened to the end. 

Their amusements, which are chiefly confined ‘to reading or 
repeating their antient sagas, are little calculated to dispel their 
gloomy and superstitious Fabits§ wrestling, cards, chess, music, 
and dancing, in which they formerly indulged, being now 
scarcely known. Yet, so strong is their attachment to their 
native soil, that few of them would exchange their cold and 
sterile mountains for all the abundance and comfort of milder 
regions. Mr. Hooker is not unmindful of their progress in 
literature and science during the darker ages : but this striking 
feature in their history will, doubtless, be familiar to most of 
our readers. 

The rents of the royal farms are inadequate to the public ex- 
penditure of the island, which, according to the data that are 
here distinctly exhibited, amounts to 18,713 rix-dollars, and 
sixty-three shillings. i 

Mr. Hooker’s journal commences with a short account of 
the passage outwards; which enabled the author to recognize 
some of the sublime rocky scenery on the northern extremity 
of Scotland that he had formerly visited on land. ‘This voyage, 
however, was not unaccompanied with danger; since, on the 
16th of June, the vessel was within a few minutes’ sail of'a 
sunken rock, directly in its course, and which was not laid down 
in.any of the charts. Owing to thé coolness and prompitude 
of Mr. Jorgefisen, the'ship was instantly put about, and-the crew 
were rescued from imminent peril almost before they were ~~ 
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ef it. — On the 21st, in consequence of a signal, a boat came 
Off to them with pilots and other attendants, whose squalid and 
grotesque exterior, as exhibited by the author, produces at once 
attraction and repulsion. ‘The landing of the voyagers at Rei- 
kevig was welcomed by the shouts of a hundred natives, prin- 
cipally women, who were employed in the operation of drying 


fish : 


« Most of this business was performed by women, some of whom 
were vet'y stout and lusty, but excessively filthy, and, as we passed 
the crowd, a ‘strong and very rancid smell assailed our noses. . The 
first peculiarity about the women, which strikes the attention of a 
stranger, is the remarkable tightness of their dress about the breast, 
where the jacket is, from their early infancy, always kept so closely 
laced, as to be quite flat, which, while it must be a great inconveni- 
ence to them, entirely ruins their figure in the eyes of those who 
come from a more civilized part of the world. Their dress is not 
otherwise unbecoming, and, from its warmth, must be well suited to 
the coldness of this cinmmate. Upon their heads, in their working, or 
common dress, they wear a blue woollen cap, with a long point, 
which hangs down by the side of the head, and is terminated by a 
tassel, nearly resembling such as.is worn by many of our horse sol- 
diers, in their undress uniform, and this tassel is often ornamented with 
silver wire. When they have this head-dress, their long and dirty 
hair is suffered to hang over the shoulders to a great length; but not 
so, when the faldur, or dress-cap is worn: then the hair is carefully 
tucked up, so that none of it is seen. As, however, I shall confine 
myself at present to the dress of those females whom I saw at work 
when I landed, I shall reserve my description of the turban, and of 
the dress of the richer people, till another opportunity. Over a 
great number, I cannot tell how many, of coarse woollen petticoats, 
and a shirt of the same materials, they wear a thick petticoat, or 
rather gown without sleeves, (for there are two apertures for the 
arms,) made of blue or black cloth, and fastened down the breast, 
either by lacing, or, as is more common, with silver clasps*. A 
short jacket of the same, which has sometimes a little skirt, goes over 
this, and is fastened, likewise, about the breast with brass or silver 


clasps, or by Jacing. ‘Their stockings are of coarse wool, knitted 
rand dyed black ; and their shoes made of the skins of sheep or seals. 
Over the shoulders of many of them, on each side, were hanging thick 
ropes, made of horsehair, coarsely braided, with a noose at the end, 
by which they carried the hand-barrows with fish. The dress of the 
men was pretty nearly the same as that of our pilots, except that their 
clothes were generally black, and their stockings, also. {n laborious 


employments, both they and the women frequently threw off their 


_— 





‘* This gown ( Upph/atur, in Icelandic,) however, is not, an 
more than the petticouts are, so long as to conceal: much of their ill 


shaped legs, otherwise, it would be a great hindrance to their walking 


among the rocks. I recollect one old lady, a constant labourer on 
the beach, who-never had her dress come lower than her knees.’ 
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jacket, and worked with nothing but their worsted shirt-sleeves over 
their arms. As to the features of th's groupe of ladies, the generality 
of them were, assuredly, not cast in nature’s mig ys mould, and 
some of the old women were the very ugliest mortals I had ever seen ; 
but among the younger ones, there were a few who would be 
reckoned pretty, even in England ; and, in point of fairness of com. 
plexion, an Iceland girl, who has not been too much exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, will stand the comparison with ladies of 
any country. They are generally of a shorter stature than our 
women, but have a good deportment, and, to judge from their ap, 
pearance, enjoy an excellent state of health.’ 


The town consists of about sixty or seventy houses, standing 
in two rows of nearly equal length, at right angles to each other: 
but the igh street of this capital is so encumbered with rock, 
that, were there *such a thing as a cart in the country,’ it 
could not proceed in it above a few yards. Among the rocks 
which on every side surround the town, are scattered wretched 
hovels, little raised above the level of the ground ; though none 
of them, either here or in any part of the island, are really 
formed under-ground, which has been generally supposed. The 
country in the immediate neighbourhood bears a strong resem- 
blance to the summit of some of the highest mountains in 
Scotland, being composed of fragments of rocks, and presenting 
only a few scattered patches of Alpine vegetation. Attempts 
have been made to cultivate cabbages, especially the ruta baga, 
turnips, and potatoes, with sometimes a few carrots, in the small 
gardens attached to the houses, but these vegetables never arrive 
at any great degree of perfection. Some seeds of hemp and flaxy 
which were nurtured with great care, never shewed any ap- 
pearance of flowering ; and, at the end of two months, they had 
ceased to grow, being materially injured by the frosts. Beyond 
the outskirts of the town, vegetation was extremely languid; 
the season, however, happened to be uncommonly cold and 
wet; and Mr. Hooker is inclined to believe that, in finer sum- 
mers, with care and in well sheltered gardens, some of our more 
hardy vegetables might repay the natives for the labour of cul- 
tivating them. Horrebow, it is true, gives a much more flat- 
tering view of the horticultural produce of the island; and the 
present tourist seems disposed to controvert his statements : but 
we should recollect that the former made his observations in 
1749, since which period the climate of Iceland, it is generally 


‘ admitted, has suffered considerable deterioration. 


Nearly all the houses of Reikevig are of Norwegian construc- 
tion, and inhabited by Danes; and no such thing as an Icelandic 
town exists in the whole island : ¢ for, depending, as the natives 
must do, almost entirely upon the scanty produce of their own 


island, and requiring a considerable tract of country for the 
maintenance 
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maintenance of a few half-starved sheep, such societies, as 
would form a town, or even a village, would be highly pre- 
judicial and unnecessary. There are merchants, who reside on 
other parts of the coast; but by far the greatest number of 
Icelanders bring their produce to this place ; some coming from 
the most northern and eastern parts. Iron is what they are 
most anxious to procure, for their horses’ shoes, their scythes, 
and implements for cutting turf and digging. Those who live 
in the interior of the country, and have no opportunity of going 
down to the coast in the fishing season, take back, in exchange 
for their tallow and skins, the dried heads of the cod-fish, and 
such of the fish themselves as are injured by the rain, and not 
fit for exportation. ‘These form the principal article of their 
fuod, and are eaten raw, with the addition of butter, &c.’—The 
sea-weeds on the beach, near Reikevig, are neither numerous 
nor rare; with the exception of Fucus ramentaceus, which has 
hitherto been found no where but in Iceland, and which is there 
obtained in great abundance. 

After having paid his respects to Bishop Videlinus, who has 
a library of five or six hundred volumes, Mr. Hooker sailed 
over to the little island of Akaroe, for the purpose of seeing the 
eider-ducks, which breed on this and all the other nainkabited 
islets, in great numbers. ‘These birds again occurred to his 
observation on Vidde, whither he had gone to pay his respects 
to the worthy and intelligent ex-governor, Stephensen ; who 
talked with raptures of Baron Banks*, his generous presents, 
the splendor with which he travelled, &c. 


‘ We'were shown with great pleasure the immense number of eider- 
ducks which breed on Vidoe, and which were now sitting on eggs or 
young ones, exhibiting a most interesting scene. The Stiftsamptman 
made us go and coax some of the old birds, who did not on that ac- 
count disturb themselves. Almost every little hollow place, between 
the rocks, is occupied with the nests of these’ birds, which are so 
numerous that we were obliged to walk with the greatest caution, 
to avoid trampling upon them; but, besides this, the Stiftsamptman 
has a number of holes cut in the smooth and sloping side of a hill, in 
two rows, and in every one of these, also, there is a nest. No Nor- 
folk housewife is half so solicitous after her poultry, as the re ene om 
man after his eider-ducks, which, by their down and eggs, afford him 
a considerable revenue ; since the former sells for three rix-dollars 
(twelve shillings) a pound. Cats and dogs are, at this season of the 
year, all banished from the island, so that nothing may disturb 
these birds.’ | 


We have not yet done with Vidde and its hospitable Stift- 
samptman. Dinner was announced at half past one, although 


—, 





* Sir Jos. Banks was so called when he visited Iceland in 1772- 
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some previous refreshment had prevented any importunate 
cravings of appetite : 


‘ The dishes are brought in singly : our first was a large turenne 
of soup, which is a favorite addition. to the dinners of the richer 
people, and is made of sago, claret, and raisin’, boiled so as to become 
almost a mucilage. ‘We were helped to two soup plates full of this, 
which we ate without knowing if any thing more ‘was to come, 

0 sooner, however, was the soup removed, than two large salmon, 
boiled and cut in slices, were brought on, and, with them, melted 
butter, looking like oil, mixed with vinegar and pepper: this, likes 
Wise, was very good, and, when we had with some difficulty cleared 
our plates, we hoped we had finished our dinners. Not so, for 
there was then introduced aturenne full of the eggs of the Cree, or 
great tern, boiled hard, of which a dozen were put upon each of our 
plates ; and, for sauce, we had a large bason of cream, mixed with 
sugar, in which were four spoons, so that we all ate out of the same 
bowl, placed in the middle of the table. We petitioned hard to be 
excused from eating the whole of the eggs upon our plates, but we 
petitioned invain. « You are my guests,”’ said he, ‘and this is the 
first tine you have done me the honour of a visit, therefore you must 
do.as J would have you s in future, when you come to see me, you 
may do as you like.’”? In his own excuse, he* pleaded his age for 
not following our example, to which we could make no reply. We 
devoured with difficulty our eggs and cream; but had no sooner 
dismissed our plates, than half a sheep, well roasted, came on, with a 
mess of sorrel (Rumex acetosa), called by the Danes scurvy-grass, 
boiled, meshed, and sweetened with sugar. It was to no purpose we 
assured our host that we had already eaten more than would do us 
good : he filled our plates with the mutton and sauce, and made us 

get through it as well as we could; although any one of the dishes, 
-of which we had before partaken, was sufficient for the dinner of a 
moderate man. However, even this was not all ; for a large dish of 
is. ye as they are here called, that is to say, a sort of pancake, 
made of .wheat-flour, flat, and roasted in a mould, which forms a 
number of squares on the top, succeeded the mutton. They were 
not more than half an inch thick, and about the size of an octavo 
book. The Stiftsamptman said he would be satisfied if each of us 
would eat two of them, and with these moderate terms we were 
forced to comply. For bread, Norway biscuit and loaves made of 

e, were served up; for our drink, we had nothing but claret, of 

Sich ‘we were all compelled to empty the bottle that stood by us, 
_and this, too, out of tumblers, rather than wine glasses. It is not the 
. custom in this country to sit after dinner over the wine, but we had, 
_instead of it, to drink just as much coffee as the S#iftsumptman 
thought proper to give us. The coffee was certainly extremely good, 

‘* In Kamtschatka, according to Kracheninnikow, when a feast is 
given to a person for the purpose of gaining his friendship, the master 
‘of the heuse eats nothing during the repast ; “ Ela la liberté de sortir 
de la Jourte quand il le veut 5 mais le Convié ne le peut qu’ aprés qu’il 
$’est avoué vaincu,”? ? 
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and, we trusted it would terminate the feast. But all was not yet 
ever; for a huge bowl of rum punch was brought in, and handed 
round in large glasses pretty freely, and to every glass @ toast 
was given. If at any time we flagged in drinking, «* Baron Banks’? 
was always the apna for emptying our glasses, in order that we 
might have them filled with bumpers, to drink his health ; a task that 
no Englishman ought to hesitate about complying with most gladly, 
though assuredly, if any exception might be made to such a rule, it 
would be in an anstance like the present. We wete threatened with 
still another bowl, after we should have drained this and accordingly 
another actually came, which we were with difficulty allowed to #efuse 
to empty entirely ; nor could this be done, but by ordering our 
people to get the boat ready for our departure, when, having con- 
eluded this extraordinary feast * by three cups of tea each, we took 
our leave, and reached Reikevig about ten o’clock; but did not for 
some time recover the effects of this most involuntary intemper- 


ance t.’ 

On this occasion, the party was attended, according to the 
Icelandic custom, by the ladies of the houses who do not 
reckon it a menial ofhce to serve at table, when strangers are 
presents | 

Our attention is next directed to an immense bed of lava, 
about six miles to the south of Reikevig, extending a length of 
twenty-five miles, and having its black and desolate surface 
broken into masses and fragments, which render it difficult 
and dangerous to traverse it, especially where quantities of the 
Trichostomum conceal the hoHow parts from view. The breadth 
of this remarkable current varies from two to ten miles; and 
its hideously shattered aspect is supposed to have resulted from 
the expansive force of elastic fluids which escaped during the 
cooling of the lava. 

Having resolved to visit the Geysers, the author procured 
horses and attendants. ‘The guide rode before, holding a line 
fastened to the mouth of the first luggage-horse; a rope of 
twisted horse-hair, tied at one end to the tail of the latter, and. 
at the other to the under jaw of the animal next in succession, 





‘* On afterwards relating the anecdote of the Stiftsamptman’s 
dinner to Count Tramp, he assured me that he had partaken of a 
similar one himself, when he first went over to the island, at which 
time soup was served upon the table, made from the boiling down of 
a whole bullock. 

‘+ Indeed, we wete somewhat in the same predicament as the 
guest of the Kamtschatdale, of whom Kracheninnikow further relates, 
“Tl vomit pendant son repas jusqu’ a dix fois; aussi aprés un 
festin de cette nature, loin de pouvoir manger pendant deux ou tfois 
jours, il ne sauroit méme regarder aucun aliment, sans que le coeur 
ne lui souleve,”? ? 

| | formed 
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formed the accustomed bond of union ; and thus all the luggage, 
horses were led forwards. Such is the force of habit, even in 
the brute creation, that, if these horses are not tied, * they will 
still keep following each other, to the great annoyance of any 
person who may lien to be riding them, and may wish to 
go a little faster than the rest, or to leave the regular line.’— 
Proceeding eastward to Kirkat, the party then took nearly a 
northerly course, over dreary moors and morasses, to Heider- 
bag; where, having passed the night in their tents, and in 
damp clothes, they breakfasted next morning with the priest. 
The style of entertainment was not precisely that of our 
fashionable déjeunés, but is too characteristic of the state of 
Icelandic society to be passed over in silence: 


‘ Sunday, July 9.—Early this morning, the priest came to invite 
us to breakfast at his-house, which I readily agreed to, taking with 
me tea, coffee, and other provisions; a precaution absolutely ne- 
cessary, for his house would afford nothing but milk, skiur, butter, 
and fish. I was even obliged to send back to my tent for a kettle to 
boil the coffee in. The only part of the house to which we were 
admitted was that in which the fish, tallow, wool, milk, &c. were 
kept, for this being the best part of an Icelandic building, is used 
for the reception of strangers. It had walls of alternate layers of 
turf and stone, without either cement to unite them, or plaister to 
conceal their nakedness, and the floor was the bare earth. One 
chair was all our host could furnish, and, indeed, there would not 
have been room for more, so completely was the place lumbered up 
with old chests, old clothes, &c. What little provision there was 
in the house was most willingly offered, and it was with difficulty I 
could prevent him from killing a lamb to entertain us better.’ 


The stated income of this hospitable clergyman is about 
twenty-four shillings sterling a quarter, not including some small 
perquisites for marriages and burials. He has likewise the 
parsonage rent-free, and a glebe which enables him to keep 
five cows and twenty-eight sheep: but it is only in hard sea- 
sons, when the hay has failed, that any of the live-stock are . 
sacrificed for the use of the family. : 

As Mr. Hooker and his companions prosecuted their journey, 
on the 11th, the Lake of Thingevalle, fifteen miles long, and 
from five to twelve miles wide, formed a pleasing contrast to 
the bare and gloomy scenery which had heretofore encompassed 
their path. At the north-eastern extremity of this fine piece 
of water, the guide apprized them of their near approach to 


the pass of Almannegiaa, one of the greatest curiosities in 
Iceland : 


‘ We already found the ground broken into a number of great 
openings, of various length and width ; some so deep, that the dark- 
ness prevented our seeing the bottom, which in others was a 

















the spout, or even higher,-and dashed in pieces. Among these 
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by ice and snow. On a sudden we came to the brink of a great pre- 
cipice, down which we looked into Almannegiaa, a monstrous chasm, 
extending almost as far as we could see, in a direct line, nearly north 
and south: through this our road lay. A smaller opening branches 
off in a south-west direction, and, a great number o large pieces of 
rock having fallen into it, the natives, without any assistance from 
art, make it serve as an entrance to the great chasm. Here, how- 
ever, we were obliged to have all the luggage, even the saddles, taken 
off the horses, and carried om the shoulders oc our people. The 
horses were then driven down between the great stones which com- 
posed the descent. A more rugged pass can hardly be conceived, 
As we descended by this rude but natural stair-case, the sides which 
were perpendicular became proportionably higher, till, windin 

round some huge fallen pieces of rock, we entered the great chasm.’ 


In this strikingly romantic district, are situated the homely 
church and parsonage of Thingevalle. ‘The body of the former 
is crowded with old wooden chests, which not only answer the 
purpose of benches, but also contain the clothes of many of 
the congregation ; who, as no lock is placed on the door, have, 
at all times, free access to their wardrobes. —On the east of 
the chasm, the author encountered some rare plants, as Carex 
atrata, Saxifraga rivularis, Veronica fruticulesa, Polypodium ar- 
vonicum, and Hypnum Silssianum. 

At Middalr, another striking proof occurred of the poverty 
of the clergy ; the salary of the priest of that place being only 
twenty rix-dollars a-year, to which he added a little b 
acting as a black-smith! Both he and two or three of his 
family eagerly picked up the heads and entrails of the fish, 
which the cook of the party had thrown on the ground. —In 
extensive desert-tracts of this neighbourhood, the Lichen Islan- 
dicus is produced in the greatest abundance. Ic is cropped 
every third year. ‘The strong bitter which it contains is ex~- 
tracted by steeping it, for some time, in clean cold water ; 
after which it is dried in the sun, reduced to powder, and 
boiled up with milk, so as to,be of the consistency of a jelly, 
when cold. In this state, it-is reckoned a wholesome .and 
nourishing food : but the Icelanders appeared to be ignorant of 
its alleged virtues in pulmonary complaints. 7 

Mr. Hooker’s account of the Geysers will amply reward the 
trouble of perusal, and deservedly forms a prominent passage in 
his journal : but it is by much too long for our insertion, We 
shall only notice, in passing, that, during the space of an hour 
and a half, the New Geyser projected an uninterrupted column 
of water, to the elevation of one hundred and fifty feet, and in a 
body of seventeen feet in its widest diameter. Hard stones, of a 
large size, cast intothe pipe, were instantly darted up to the top of 
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hot springs, were observed Riccia glauca, Jungermannia ange 
losa, and some rare species of Conferve. —'The spring of Rey- 
kum is represented as much inferior to those of the principaf’ 
Geysers 3 its water rising from an aperture not more than two 
fect in diameter, and being thrown up to the height of six or 
seven feet, in frequently repeated jets, and with a loud and 
rumbling noise, occasioned by the great quantity of air which . 
is discharged at the same time with the water. : 

At Skalholt, the author met with a woman who was afflicted 
with elephantiasis : 


¢ Her face was so corroded by the disease, that it presented the. 
most disgusting spectacle I ever saw in my life, and her legs and 
hands were swollen to an enormous size, these latter being, also, 
covered with a thick and almost white skin, lying in great wrinkles; 

et she still complained of no particular pain, and seemed to walk 
with tolerable ease. This terrible complaint is well known to be he 
teditary, but it nevertheless frequently happens, that the children of 
those affected are, for many generations, quite free fromit; an ins 
stance of which presented itself inthe son of this very woman, who 
was constantly with her, and yet shewed not the least symptom of 
the malady ; but, on the contrary, was one of the thost healthy and 
beautiful children which this country had offered to my view. Nei 
ther, indeed, does it appear to me to be infectious, any more than 
another cutaneous disorder common in the island. It is said to have 
existed in Iceland ever since the first colonization of the country, and 
is supposed by many to have been brought over at that time from Nor- 
way, where, according to some accounts, it may be traced to a period 
of high antiquity.’ 

A combination of untoward circumstances constrained Mr. 
Hooker to renounce his intended visit to Hecla, and to measure 
back his steps to Reikevig ; lingering, by the way, in his fa-_ 
vourite valley of Almannegiaa.— On the 25th of July, he wit- 
nessed the annual and merry festival of salmon-fishing in the 
YLax-Elbe; in which river, befere three o’clock in the after- 
noon, two thousand two hundted salmon were caught. Mr. 
Phelps purchased the whole of this capture from the proprietor. 
ef the place, caused two-thirds to be cured for exportation, 
and gave the remaining third to those who. had assisted in the 
fishery. | 

The sulphur-springs of Kreisevig appear to have been well 
deserving of notice, as they issue from various openings, and: 
through layers of various coloured boles. One of these springs; . 
of considerable dimensions, en the side of a hill, forms a spec- 
tacle at once singular and magnificent, and it is described in 
these pages in the most impressive style. Notwithstanding the 
nearness of the sulphur-district to the sea, Mr. Phelps was 

convinced, te his regret, that the ruggedness of the intervening 
is be countrys 
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country, and the scantiness of population, precluded the idea 
of exporting sulphur from Iceland. Even the natives, it should 
seem, do not avail themselves of the profusion of this mineral 
product of their soil. * Although in the vicinity of a remedy 
so noted for the cure of a certain disagreeable cutaneous com. 
plaint, we observed, by the swellings on the hands of our 
Kreisevig guide, and by his incessant scratching, that he had 
not, any more than some other people whom we saw living 
near the sulphur-springs, made such use of it as would be done 
in other countries; but, on the contrary, it rather appeared 
that the disorder was here more than usually prevalent.’ 

On his way to Borgafiord, Mr. Hooker accomplished the 
painful ascent of Skoul-a-fiel, the extreme peak of which 
scarcely affords room for standing. ‘Che scanty vegetation of 
the spots that are free from snow, in this elevated region, was 
chiefly composed of Salix herbacea, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Paly- 
trichum sexangulare, and Lichen geographicus. Farther down 
the mountain, a rich botanical harvest, including some new 
grasses, a Veronica, a Gnaphalium, and five of six mosses, re- 
warded the author’s search, ° 

At Inderholme, the seat of the Tatsroed, or Chief Justice of 
the island, Mr. H. was entertained with lettered and elegant 
hospitality : but here, too, in spite of his remonstrances, he 
was served at table by the lady of the highest rank in the island, 
and her handsome daughter. The ‘Tatsroed himself had 
received a classical and liberal education, and had translated 
into Icelandic paetry Pope’s Essay on Man and his Universal 
Prayer. 

‘ Two of the works which have come from the pen of the Tats. 
toed deserve particular mention: the titles, indeed, have altogether 
escaped my memory, but, if Iam not mistaken, one of them was 
written in the Danish, the other in the Icelandic language, and both 
treated of the most remarkable occurrences that had aban place in 
the latter history of the country, among which it was peculiarly gras 
tifying to an Englishman to see haw earnestly and how completely 
con amore the author bears testimony to the noble and generous con- 
duct of Sir Joseph Banks: impressing, in the strongest terms, upon 
the minds of his countrymen a sense of the obligations they owe to 
him for the unexampled assistance which he afforded to such Ice- 
landers, as had, in the beginning of the present war, been made pri- 
soners in Danish vessels ; striving with the utmost zeal to procure 
their release, and supplying, with unbounded liberality, their pecu- 
niary wants. I must, however, do the Icelanders the justice to say, 
that there is no need of the assistance of the press to excite a stronger 
feeling of gratitude on their part, for the benefits that have bees 
conferred upon them by this exalted character ; for the eager en- 
quiries that were in every place made after his welfare by the aged, 


who still remember his person, and by the young, who — 
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from the anecdotes told by their fathers and their grandfathers, were a 


convincing proof of the esteem and veneration they entertain for him: 
so that, not unfrequently, while renOering over the wastes of Ice. 
land, my heart has glowed, and I have felt a pride, that I should 
have been ashamed to dissemble, at being able to call such a man my 


‘patron and my friend.’ 


Among the numerous hot springs at Reykholt, the Snorra- 
lang, or bath of Snorro Sturleson, is particularized both on 
account of the comparatively fertile soil in which it is situated, 
and from its ,having been the residence of the historian of the 
north ; who, in the early part of the thirteenth century, devoted 
-his time to rural and literary occupations, but fell a victim toa 
midnight assassin, just as he had entered on the sixty-second 
year of his age. | she 
. The regular portion of Mr. Hooker’s Journal terminates with 
Ahis return to Reikevigy where he waited in almost daily -ex- 
pectation of his departure for England: but he subjoins some 
general and truly valuable observations on the botany and 
zoology of the island. ‘The amount of its vegetable and ani- 
mal species is far from extensive. Of the former, however, 


-several which in other countries are found only at very consi- 


-derable elevations are here observed growing in the plains and 
valleys, and near the shores of the sea; and, in the class 
Cryptogamia, many striking novelties will amply repay the 
trouble of investigation. ‘The heavy and tempestuous sea, to 
which the shores are exposed, prevents the attachment of the 
more delicate Fuci to the rocks: but the tougher and more 
common sorts, of which kelp might be made, as in Scotland, 
every where abound. The list of Icelandic insects is probably 
wery meagre, and Mohr recounts only thirty-three species of 
fish; though it is to be presumed that many more might be 
noted by any professed ichthyologist who enjoyed opportunities 
of research. The diversity of water-birds is very considerable; 
and ‘the Falcon of this island is still in the highest request for 
hawking. The quadrupeds are limited to a few of the domes- 
‘tic kinds, among which a peculiar breed of the canine race 
‘holds‘a conspicuous rank : 


¢ Had I been (says Mr.H.) the only person to witness the following 
circumstance concerning the dogs in Iceland, I should scarcely shave 
ventured to relate the anecdote ; but my scruples are removed, a8, 80 
far from this having been the case, I was not even the first who saw 
it; for Mr. Browning, an officer of the Talbot, whose ill health 
‘confined him to a room on shore, called my. attention to it, by more 
than once remarking to me that he had, from his, window, in the 
morning of several successive days, observed at a certain hour,a num- 
ber of dogs.assemble near his house, as if by a previously concerted 


arrangement, and, after performing a sort of sham fight for some tine, 


disperse 
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disperse and return to their homes. A desire to be an eye-witness 
of so singular a fact, led me to go to this gentleman’s room one 
morning, just as these animals were about to collect. The spot they 
frequented was across the river, which there are but two ways of 
passing from the town without swimming ; the one a bridge, the other 
some stepping stones, each situated at a small distance from the 
other. By both these approaches to the field, the dogs belonging to 
Reikevig were running with the greatest speed, while their com- 
panions of the neighbouring country were hastening to the place of 
rendezvous from other quarters. We counted twenty-five of them, 
not all of the true Icelandic stock ‘ner Fiaar-huundar), but some 
of different kinds, which had probably been brought to the country 
by the Danes; and E presume it was one of these, much larger and 
stronger than the rest, who placed himself upon an eminence in the 
centre of the crowd. Ina Pw seconds,.three or four of them left 
the main body, and ran to the distance of thirty or forty yards, where 


_ they skirmished in a sort of sham battle ; after which, one or two of 


these returned, and one, two, or three others immediately took their 
places: party succeeding party, till most, if not all, had had their 
share in the sport. The captain remained stationary. The engage. 
ment was in this manner kept up by different detachments, the dogs 
continuing their amusement in perfect playfulness and good humour, 
though not without much barking and noise, for about a quarter of 
an hour, when the whole of them dispersed, and took the way to their 
respective homes in a less hasty manner than they had arrived.’ 

From this anecdote, and from others of a still more ludicrous 
nature, which are reported of the monkey-tribes, are we not 
warranted to infér that some of the inferior animals not only 
congregate for the purpose of amusement, but that their 
sportive movements are occasionally regulated by a sense of 
humour ? 

‘Twenty-four scholars are publicly maintained at Bessestedr, 
the only Latin school in the island, and in sqme respects a 
very wretched establishment : but many of the inhabitants ac- 
quire a very competent knowlege in Greek and Latin, without 
entering its walls. 

‘ An attachment to reading and study, if not a necessary conse- 
quence of the long winters, which for many months immure the na- 
tives almost entirely in their houses, is certainly materially increased 
by that circumstance; it being impossible to find the comforts of 
Soaiety in so scanty a population, and the enjoyment derived from 
literary pursuits being the only resource left them against the tedious- 
ness of such a confinement. ‘The Sagas, or traditional histories of 
the country, are well known to the aid ranks of people, and the 
comparatively few who are not able to read, commit them to me- 
mory ; the delight of a winter’s evening in Iceland being for the old 
te repeat them to their infant posterity, by which means they afe 
continually handed down from generation to generation, as the Poems 


‘of Ossian among the natives of the Hebrides. ‘That learning in Ict- 


Jand has been in a state of decline for some centuries past“is allowed 
even 
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even by the present inhabitants ; but there are still many able scholarg 
and great theologians who would do honour to any age or country, 
Poetry is to this day much cultivated, and there is a custom, when 
strangers of rank visit their island, and confer upon it, or upon its ins 
habitants, any signal benefit, to celebrate their actions in poems 
written upon the occasion,’ 


Some Latin specimens of this last description are exhibited 
in the Appendix. 

With the ensuing affecting recital, we shall close our ex- 
tracts from this amusing and instructive volume, On the voyage 
home, says Mr. H.,, 


¢ A delightful wind now added to our happiness, and we congra- 
tulated each other on the prospect of a short and prosperous voyage 
to our native shores; but the next morning what different ideas 
eréwded upon our minds, when about six or seven o’cloeck we were 
awakened by a smoke and a strong smell of burning, that issued 
from the different hatchways, especially from that in the fore part of 
the ship, and left us no room to doubt but that the vessel was on fire, 
and thatthe flames would soon burst out! No one who has not 
been in a similar situation can have an idea of what we felt. We 
were then twenty leagues distant from the nearest shore, a barren and 
inhospitable coast, and the wind was blowing from that quarter, so 
that to gain even this was impossible. We were also unprovided with 
boats sufficient to have contained one half of our crew, nor could any 
boats have assisted us in such a tempestuous ocean ; so that our joy 
was inconceivable and our astonishment scarcely less so, when, but a 
few minutes after the discovery of our misfortune, a distant sail was 
detected, which, improbable as it seemed to us, we knew could be 
no other than the Orion. It proved that, contrary to the orders ex- 
ressly given for her to follow our track till we had cleared the rocks, 
Mr. Jorgensen had insisted upon the master’s taking that short course 
which we had considered too perilous, and steering between the Cape 
and the first of the Fugle Skiers, such being the only chance of his 
‘not being compelled entirely to quit our company. This he had 
‘effected im safety by his courage and superiority in seamanship, and 
having by this manceuvre gained a sufficient length of way to com- 
néate for the inferiority of his sailing, he was enabled to save the 
lives of the whole ship’s crew, who must otherwise inevitably have 
perished. After having put about our vessel, and come sufficiently 
near, we hoisted signals of distress, upon which the Orion crowded 


all her sail, and in about two or three hours Mr, Jorgensen himself — 


came on board. ‘The fire had by this time so much increased, that it 
was found necessary to have all the boats in readiness to convey the 
people ta the Orion, Every precaution was in the mean while used 
to. suffocate the flame with wet swabs, sail-cloths, &c., and thus at 
least to retard the disaster; but all to no purpese. We so plainly 
_gaw our situation, that it was but a little time before the whole of us 
had left the Margaret and Anne, except a few who remained to cut 
open the decks and make a last effort by throwing down water to ex- 
tinguish the flames: such, however, was the ascendency they already had 
* te 32 gained, 
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ained, and such the volumes of smoke and fire which instantaneously 
cnet forth, that delay only endangered the lives of the men, and it 
was found necessary almost immediately to abandon the attempt and 
give up the vessel to her fate. By bodies or one o’clock every living 
thing, not even excepting the sheep, cats and dogs, was seoured, but 
of our property it was impossible to save any thing, excepting only 
a very few articles that were with us in the cabin ; for the fire, at the 
time of its first discovery, had taken hold of the place in which every 
thing most valuable was kept. We were but too happy to eee As 
with our lives, and with the clothes upon our backs, and even for 
this we are in no small degree indebted to the extraordinary exertions 
of Mr. Jorgensen, at a time when nearly the whole of the.ship’s crew 
seemed paralysed with fear. He, too, as would be expected by all 
who know his character, was the last to quit the vessel. _ Just at this 
time the wind, which had blown fresh, suddenly fell, and we were 
compelled by the succeeding calm to be the near and melancholy 
spectators of the destruction of a ship of five hundred tons burthen, 
with all her sails set, and a cargo principally consisting of oil and tal- 
low, the whole worth not less than £25,000. The flames first seized 
the sails and rigging of the foremast, which being soon destroyed, 
they communicated to those of the main and mizen masts, enveloping 
the whole in one general conflagration. Shortly afterwards they sub- 
sided, leaving the naked masts here and there on fire ; but when the 
tallow and oil boiled over and ran in wide cataracts of fire down the 
sides of the vessel, blazing over every part of the hull, the scene was 
awful beyond description.. The clouds of smoke, greater by far than 
those of steam from the largest eruption of the Geyser, rose to an 
almost inconceivable height in one steady column, which was only at 
intervals disturbed by the discharge of one or other of the guns, or by 
the falling of the masts. It was not long before the timbers of the 
vessel were destroyed, but the copper bottom continued floating 
about, like a great cauldron filled with every thing that was com- 
bustible in a liquid and blazing state, till the sad spectacle was con- 
cealed from our view by a dense fog at four or five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, when with a fairer breeze we steered back for Reikevig, the 
Orion not affording accommodation for so many people as were now 
on board, nor being furnished with provisions enough for a voyage to 
England. It had been whispered among our crew git to their 
leaving the Margaret and Anne, that some of the Danes lad pro- 
bably set fire to the vessel, and this suspicion was now confirmed even 
by their own confessions. ‘Two of them, therefore, who were most 
strongly suspected, were put in irons, and the beds, &c., of those 
belonging to the Orion searched for any combustible matter by which 
a similar act of villany might here be committed, The result of 
this search was, that a large piece of touchwood was found concealed 
under one of their hammocks, and it was ascertained that it was with 
some of the same substance that one or two of the Danes in the Mar- 
garet and Anne, went down the fore-hatch-way at about ten o’clock 
on the Saturday night, and set fire to the wool, which, owing to 
its slow mode of lanteg, was not discovered till the following 
morning.’ 
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In consequence of this misfortune, the author, on the polite 
invitation of Captain Jones, took his passage on board the 
Talbot sloop of war; and, after having encountered very 
stormy weather, he arrived in Leith Roads, on the 2oth Sep- 
tember. : 

Having already devoted so much of our space to the contents 
of Mr. Hooker’s journal, we must be excused from noticing 
two long articles in the Appendix, relative to the Revolution (a 
farce on Revolutions!) which took place in Iceland in 1809, and 
the results of which have been communicated to our readers 
through the medium of the public prints. 

The account of Hecla, with some particulars of other re- 
markable volcanic mountains in Iceland, though chiefly and 
avowedly compiled from the observations of others, will be 
welcomed by every student of geology; because it brings many 
scattered remarks under one general point of view, and ex- 
hibits information from various sources which were not for- 
merly very accessible. 

The concluding article in the Appendix exhibits a catalogue 
of Icelandic plants, principally taken from Zoega’s Flora Is- 
Jandica and Mohir —Forfog til en Islandsk Neturhistorie, with 
some additional species which the author was enabled to insert 
by means of Sir George Mackenzie’s and Mr. Paulsen’s collec- 
tions, and his own researches. That the latter would have 
proved still more satisfactory and useful, had not the specimens 
connected with them perished, we do not for a moment doubt: 
at the same time, we cannot refrain from expressing our sur- 
prize, not that Mr. Hooker has accomplished so little, but 
that, under the cruel circumstances of his situation, he should 
‘have recollected so much, and have given to his materials a 
form so seemly and alluring. His pictures, whether of ex- 
ternal scenery or of domestic manners, are characterized by an 
intrinsic air of simplicity and truth ; and a spirit of enlightened 
observation, blended with an expression of the most amiable 
and pleasing feelings, pervades his narrative. ‘Though his style 
sometimes borders too nearly on the colloquial, and his periods 
are occasionally draggmg and languid, we have seldom perused 
a book of Travels in which we have found so little to blame 
and so much to commend. With pleasure, therefore, in the 
company of such a guide, we could have lingered still longer 
among the rocks and mountains of Iceland, did not the mention 
of Sir George Mackenzie remind us that this gentleman and his 
compagnons de voyage likewise beckon us to the same distant 
scenes. We hope speedily to pay our respects to Sir George’s 


publication, _ " 
Py. Muir. 
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Art. Il. A View of the natural, political, and commercial Cir- 
cumstances of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham, Esq., Author of 
an Inquiry into the Progress and Magnitude of the Population of 
Ireland. 4to. pp. 393. rl. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


f Ms. folly, so often ridiculed, of labouring at the attainment 
of distant and difficult objects, while we neglect the culti- 
vation of those that are within our reach, is not less conspicu- 
ous in the conduct of governments than in that of individuals. 
‘The statesmen of this country, for example, have not scrupled to 
cause a lavish expenditure of blood and treasure in pursuit of 
remote conquests in unhealthy ‘climates, while they have doom- 
ed to comparative neglect oe fisheries on our own shores. 
Yet it would be no difficult task to prove that the latter is 
by far more conducive to the favourite objects of a com- 
mercial state, we mean the acquisition of wealth and the for- 
mation of seamen. One comfort, however, remains to us in 
the midst of our miscalculations; viz. that the enemy who 
threatens our independence is not wiser, in respect to civil 
government at least, than ourselves, but wastes in Spain (of 
which the conquest, if achieved, would be pernicious to him,) a 
fund of treasure and of labour which, if employed at home, 
could not fail to tend remarkably to the consolidation of his 
power. Of all examples of neglect, however, whether we 
look to the headstrong violence of autocrats or to the blind 
jealousy of traders, we shall find none more extraordinary than 
the case of Ireland. Situated as favourably for the increase of the 
power and wealth of Great Britain as our fondest wishes could 
desire, its resources have been as little known to us as those of 
countries of which the position was remote, and with which our 
connection was temporary and precarious. ‘Twelve years have 
now passed since the Union; yet very few among us are apprized 
of the extent of provision-supplies which Ireland has poured 
into our harbours, in these years of deficient harvests; or of 
the number of seamen and soldiers whom she has sent forth to 
fight our battles. Still less are we qualified to form an idea of 
the extension that might be given, by the operation of time 
and good government, both to the produce of her soil and the 
magnitude of her levies. 

Mr. Newenham took up the pen, above seven years ago, to 
correct the ignorance of the British public with regard to the 
population of Ireland, and wrote a book to which we bore on 
the whole a favourable testimony, although we could not re- 
gard it as correct in composition nor as altogether accurate in 
calculation *. Indefatigable in research, he has, in the work 
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‘before us, undertaken to afford a more comprehensive view of 

the resources of his native country and of the substantial bene- 
fits which England may derive from them. On this, as on the 
former occasion, we haye pleasure in expressing our sense of 
Mr. N.’s liberal and benevolent intentions. His information 
with regard to the Catholics, in point of population, of habits 
of life, and of political feeling, is particularly interesting at an 
epoch when they have been taught to consider the termination 
of their restrictions as arrived. ‘Though himself a Protestant, 
and allied, as he informs his readers, chiefly to persons of his 
Own persuasion, he is as zealous an advocate for the comfort 
and respectability of the Catholics, as if he had been from his 
childhood a member of that neglected body. — His book may 
be divided into two general heads, ¢ the great natural advantages 
of Ireland,’ and ¢ the obstacles to the improvement of these ad- 
vantages ;’ at least, such is the view which we shall take of it, 
without dwelling on the long and embarrassing titles in which 
Mr. Newenham is fond of dealing. An abstract of the work 
will be useful for two reasons, of a very different nature ; viz. 
the value of its information, and the difficulty of obtaining 
that information in its present shape. As it stands at present, 
the volume has neither the clearness of a dictionary nor the 
interest of a connected disquisition, but consists of a mass of 
facts, as unskilfully illustrated as if authorship were in its 
earliest stages, and our laborious profession of criticism were 
an “ art unknown.” 

Natural Advantages of Ireland. \n comparing the situation 
of Ireland with that of other maritime countries, Mr. Newen- 
ham has no hesitation in giving to it the preference over that 
republic (Holland) which has afforded the most striking ex- 
ample, according to its means, of commercial greatness in 
history. No country surpasses Ireland in number and excel- 
lence of harbours. The extent of her coast, exclusive of such 
parts as lie within the smaller estuaries or beyond good an- 


chorage, will be found to exceed 1700 miles, containing not. 


fewer than 130 harbours and anchorage-grounds; and taking 
the average given by these numbers, it appears that the medium 
distance of one harbour from another would be only thirteen 
or fourteen miles. ‘The magnitude and capacity of these har- 
bours are not less remarkable than their extent. Lough Swilly 
on the northern coastgis twelve miles long, and, where broadest, 
three miles anda half across, with soundings varying from two 
to twelve fathoms. ‘The well known Bantry Bay is twenty- 
two miles long and five broad, with soundings from seven to 
thirty-two fathoms. Cork harbour, though much inferior to 


these spacious bays, is six miles long, and three miles wide, 
with 
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with deep anchorage. The river Shannon affords at Scattery 
island another fine and spacious harbour. Even names that are 
scarcely known to ordinary readers, such as Blacksod, Bir- 
tirbui, Broadhaven, Crookhaven, and Castlehaven, are found 
to be the designations of harbours as good as or better than 
those of Kinsale and Waterford. Greatly superior as England 


is to her continental neighbours in extent of maritime accom- 


modation, she must be acknowleged to fall considerably short 
of Ireland. Her acccess to the south and west, with the pre- 
vailing winds, is much less easy ; and on a comparison of the 
sea-ports in the sister-kingdoms, we perceive that several of those 
of England are artificial. It follows that, when Ireland shall 
have been blessed with an equally long enjoyment of com- 
merce and good government, a considerable augmentation of 
her harbours may be expected to take place. She counts 
above one hundred estuaries on her coast, and many of them 
might without difficulty be fitted for the reception of ships. 

The connection between good harbours and depth of water 
along a coast is nowhere better exemplified than in Ireland. 
The soundings are generally upwards of twenty fathoms within 
a quarter of a mile of the land; and the approach without a 
pilot is less hazardous in Ireland than in most other countries, 
three-fourths of its shore being free from hidden dangers. ‘The 
chief exception to this statement is that part of the east coast 
which extends from Dublin harbour to the Saltee islands in 
the county of Wexford. —In describing the navigable rivers 
with which Ireland abounds, Mr. Newenham has no hesitation 
in putting the Shannon in competition with the Thames ; next 
to the Shannon, he ranks the Barraw, which is navigable for 
a course of sixty-eight miles ; and then the Suir, navigable for 
forty-three miles. Many others fall not greatly short of these 
admirable streams; proving that, when inland navigation shall 
become general in Ireland, the conveyance by water, natural 
and artificial, will be as commodious as an ardent well-wisher 
of commerce could desire. 

With respect to roads, Mr. Newenham makes an equally 
favourable report of the state of his native country. No where, 
he says, are better materials to be obtained for the construction 
of level and durable highways. Lime-stone and lime-stone- 
gravel are found in most parts; and since the absurd custom 
of mending roads by compulsory labour has been exchanged 
for an assessment in money, under the direction of the Grand 
Juries, the condition of the Irish roads, great and small, has 
been progressively improving. ‘This alteration took place in 

759, when it was enacted that old roads should be widened 
to twenty-one feet in the clear, and that no new road should 
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be of a less width than thirty feet. The intervention of the 
Grand Juries was rendered necessary by the appropriation of 
the public money, in an undue proportion, to the improve- 
ment of those parts of the country in which the estates of cer- 
tain individuals of influence were situated. The total amount 
of the sum raised annually thenaaeaont Ireland by authority of 


the Grand Juries, for roads, Wridges, jails, and other public 
works, exceeds half a million, of which nearly 300,000l. are 
expended in roads alone. ‘This sum is, we believe, much too 
large for the means of the country, and has been productive of 
serious insurrections. ‘Those which were raised by the “ Hearts 
of Oak” and “ Hearts of Steel Boys” having occurred among 
Protestants, and at a season when all was quiet in regard to 
religion, can hardly be ascribed to any other cause. Mr. 
Newenham declines entering on the expediency of so heavy a 
tax, and seems at a loss to say whether the money is properly 
expended or not. He finds himself justified in using the lan- 
guage of confidence on a topic of much greater interest, the 
climate of our sister-island : 


‘ In respect of mildness and equability, the climate of Ireland is sur- 
passed by very few, if by any other in Europe. Its general mildness 
indeed is such, that, except in the northern counties, the rich pastures, 
or those which have been fairly treated, exhibit, in the midst of win- 
ter, the most beautiful verdure imaginable, affording sustenance 
to cattle throughout the year. The rigours of the winter, which, 
together with the scantiness of natural manures, render the beast- 
house and foddering yard primary objects of the farmer’s attention, 
in other countries, are seldom, and in few parts, experienced in Ire- 
Jand. And accordingly, there is not a country in Europe, north of 
the Alps, where places for the accommodation of cattle are so rarely 
to be found, To a want of capital among the farmers this circum- 
stance has generally been ascribed ; and to such want it is, no doubt, 
in some degree, ascribable. Had loss or injury of cattle, however, 
been the consequence of their exposure to the weather, it is certain 
that, in a country so much dependant on pasture as Ireland has been, 
proper places for their reception, during the winter, would have been 
every where made at the expence either of tenant or landlord. A very 
great proportion of the fat cattle sent to Waterford, Limerick, and 
Cork, are never housed. The cattle slaughtered in the market of 
Cork in the months of February and March, with the exception of 
those fattened at the distilleries, are, eight out of ten, fattened wholly 
on grass. ‘The vigoroug growth of arbutus and myrtle in several parts 
of the south of Ireland and in elevated situations, sufficiently evinces 
the general mildness of the winters. 

‘ The intense frosts which so long interrupt the labours of the hus- 
bandman, and obstruct internal navigation in other countries, and 
the heavy snows which so long render the roads impassable, are but 
rarely and transiently experienced in Ireland. | 
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¢ The atmosphere of Ireland is certainly more humid than that of 
England; but, according to the observations which the writer has 
been in the habit of making in both countries, for several years, the 
rains are neither heavier nor more frequent in the former than in the 
latter. It 1s to be observed, too, that the humidity of the Irish at- 


mosphere proves by no means injurious to the health of the inha- 
bitants. 


‘ The climate of Ireland, confessedly as favourable to the produc- 
tion of barley and oats as that of Ssichand; has generally been consi- 
dered otherwise with regard to wheat. This, however, with the ex- 


ception of some of the northern counties, the writer can by no meana 
admit. 


‘ The true immediate causes of the acknowledged general inferio- 
rity of the Irish to the English wheat, are, inattention, slovenliness, 
and want of skill on the part of the Irish farmers.’ 


This account of the climate is followed by an enumeration 
of the minerals and fossils of Ireland, in which we cannot now 
follow the author, farther than to remark that the great mis- 
fortune attendant on the beds of iron-stone in Ireland is the 
want of firing in their neighbourhood. Coal is generally in 
deficient quantity ; and as to timber, so true is the old accu- 
sation, that Mr. Newenham is inclined to believe that more trees 
are cut down in one year in the single county of Montgomery 
than in all Ireland together. However, one striking exception 
from the disadvantages commonly attendant in Ireland on the 
site of these metallic treasures is to be found in the case of 
Arigna, in the county of Leitrim. A variety of fortunate cir- 
cumstances appear to be combined in this favoured spot. 
Abundance of ore, plenty and cheapness of fuel, and an easy 
access to navigation both by the Shannon and the two great 
canals, are advantages which must one day render the manu- 
facture and exportation of the iron of Arigna a source of ex- 
tensive wealth. —Next comes the subject of fisheries, on which 
Mr. Newenham has adduced the opinion of former writers, to- 
gether with some observations of his own: 


“ The fishery of Ireland,” says Sir William Temple, “ might 
prove a mine under water, as rich as any under ground, if it were 
improved to those vast advantages it is capable of,’”? Mr. Arthur 
Young truly remarks, “that there is scarcely a part of Ireland but 
what is well situated for some fishery of consequence.” 

‘ Mr. Brice, in his report to the p foarte on the Irish Fisheries, 
declared that as many herrings might have been caught off the Rosses 
in 1782 as would have loaded all the ships in England. 

‘In 1784, the herrings came upon the north-west coast about the last 
week in June, and continued until about the last week in September. 
There was, for a considerable part of that time, ro other demand 
than from the country, and the take was so very great, and the de- 
mand so small, that incredible numbers were thrown away; and, 
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= an average price for a month, they did not exceed 1od. per 
ousand 


* Since that year, the herring fishery of Ireland has greatly de- 

clined. ‘These fish, however, still frequent its numerous harbours 
and rivers’ mouths, in sufficient abundance to supply the wants of the 
people in the adjacent districts; and to furnish a small supply for 
foreign markets : and their return in their former shoals may be ra- 
tionally expected. In fact they re-appeared and were taken, in great 
abundance, last winter off the Western coast. ‘The sprats still arrive 
in prodigious shoals. The writer has seen immense quantities of oil 
obtained from them at Kinsale ; and their remains employed in ma- 
nurin? land. 
. © As for the cod, ling, and hake, they are in as great abundance 
as ever. The report of Captain Fraser in 1801, respecting the 
fishery on the Nymph Bank, off the South-eastern coast, represents 
it in an extremely favourable light. He considers it as superior to 
the fishery on the Dogger Bank. 

¢ Plaise, sole, haddock, and turbot, abound on many parts of the 
coast. In some »f the small towns on the west and south-west coasts, 
the last may be frequently purchased for two and three shillings a 
piece. In the city of Cork, where the Roman Catholics are to the 
Protestants as upwards of three to one, seated moreover in a very 
populous district chiefly inhabited by the former, whose fasts induce 
a greater demand for fish than is the case in Protestant countries, the 
ordinary price of a good cod-fish, which would sell for at least six- 
pence per pound, or from ros. to 12s. in England, is only two shil- 
lings; and the prices of all other fish are proportionately low. 

‘ The salmon fisheries of Ireland are, in proportion, infinitely more 
numerous and productive than those of any other country the natural 
history whereof has fallen into the writer’s hands.’ 


In treating of the produce of the land, Mr. N. sets out 
with the assumption ‘ of its being very generally admitted that 
the increase of food may be made to surpass the greatest pro- 
bable increase of people.’ Now the fact is that, since the cir- 
culation of a well known work on population, a contrary opi- 
nion -has become general ; although the converts to it would 
be shaken in their faith by an attentive consideration of the 
example of Ireland. Wretched as is its system of agriculture, the 
mere circumstance of the general cultivation of potatoes affords 
a proof of the practicability of a vast extension of our means of 
subsistence. An acre of land under potatoe-culture will supply 
nourishment, after a suitable deduction for their watery nature, 
to six times as many persons as an acre of wheat; and by an 
improved method of cultivating that valuable root, it is possible 
to double and even treble its ordinary produce. ‘The average 
growth of potatoes throughout Ireland is about fifty barrels for 
the English acre: but, by anew mode (that of Mr. Rawson *) 
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the quantity is carried to one hundred and twenty barrels; and, 
when we calculate that ten persons may be supported by the 
produce of a single acre, we need not altogether give way to 
the feelings of those who take alarm at the rapid advance of 
population. In few countries is the labour of art in the im- 
provement of land less obstructed by natural obstacles than in 
Ireland. From the mildness of the climate, the hills are co- 
vered with herbage to the summit; and sheep and cattle in 
immense droves are ‘fed on them, till they are nearly fit for the 
butcher. How different is this from the barren heath of Scot- 
land and of the greatest part of Wales! ‘The bogs of Ireland, 
which have been so long allowed to remain undrained, are now 
in many parts undergoing a course of improvement which will 
not fail to demonstrate how great an addition they will make 
to our agricultural domain. ‘ In these bogs and mountains,” 
says Mr. Arthur Young, “is to be practised the most profitable 
husbandry in the King’s dominions.” — With the exception of 
a few counties, lime-stone is found in great abundance through- 
out Ireland; as is also that valuable manure, lime-stone-gravel. 
Marl is likewise in abundance ; and, along the coast, the far- 
mers may derive great benefit from the application of sea- 
weed. Yet these various advantages have hitherto, in a great 
measure, been thrown away. Capital has not yet accumulated 
among the farmers and graziers of Ireland; and among the 
land-holders, the prevailing practice of excessive hospitality 
absorbs both the time and the funds which are required for 
the improvement of their property. ‘Their estates are often 
encumbered; and they appear to have very little idea of the 
facility with which expence may be reduced without foregoing 
respectability, when the attainment of a beneficial object is in 
prospect. It is apparent, however, that agriculture will oc- 
cupy in future a much larger proportion of the wealth and in- 
dustry of Ireland, than commerce or manufactures. ‘The in- 
adequacy of the crop of Great Britain to its annual wants 
throws open a convenient market for the surplus-produce of 
Ireland ; and it is now generally understood that the applica- 
tion of capital to farming is less precarious, and eventually 
more profitable, than its application to the speculations of trade. 
Were the merchants and manufacturers of England aware how 
much more it is the interest of the Irish to culrivate agriculture 
than commerce, we should hear much less of those alarms of 
tivalship which have long embittered the relations of the two 
countries.— Mr. Arthur Young’s report is necessarily confined 
to the particular tracts through which he travelled: but his 
encomiums are so frequent as to suggest similar conclusions 
with regard to the parts which he did notsee. Speaking of an 
extensive 
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extensive district in the county of Limerick, he says, (as 
quoted by Mr. N.) 


“ It is arich, mellow, crumbling, putrid, sandy loam, 18 inches 


to three feet deep, the colour a reddish brown. It is a dry sound 
land, and would do for turnips exceedingly well, for carrots, for 
cabbages, and in a word for every thing. I think, upon the whole, 
it is the richest soil I ever saw, and such as is applicable to every 
purpose you can wish; it will fat the largest bullock, and at the 
same time do equally well for sheep, for tillage, for turnips, for 
wheat, for beans, and in a word for every crop and circumstance of 
profitable husbandry.” ‘Towards Clonmel, the whole way is through 
the same rich vein of red sandy loam I have so often mentioned; [ 
examined it in several fields, and found it to be of an extraordinary 
fertility.” 

é nN part of his book, he says “ The Curragh of Kildare 
is a sheep walk of above 4,000 English acres, forming a more beauti- 
ful lawn than the hand of art ever made. Nothing can exceed 
the extreme softness of the turf, which is of a verdure that charms 
the eye, and is highly set off by the gentle inequality of surface, 
The soil is a fine dry loam on a sandy bottom.’’ ‘ There are tracts 
of such incomparable land, on the Earl of Kingston’s estate, in the 
county of Cork, that I have seen very little equal to them except in 
Tipperary, Limerick, and Roscommon. A deep friable loam, moist 
enough for the spontaneous growth to fat a bullock, and dry enough 
to be perfectly under command in tillage ; if I was to name the cha- 
racteristics of an excellent soil, I should say that upon which you 
may fat an ox, and feed off a crop of turnips. By the way I recol- 
lect little or no such land in England, yet it is not uncommon in 


Treland.”’ 


Possessed of all these advantages, how has it happened, asks 
Mr. Newenham, in the words of Sir William Temple, that 
Treland has not conferred “ a mighty increase of strength and 
revenue on the crown of England?” ‘This question naturally 
leads to the consideration of the second part of the present 
work, viz. 

Obstacles to the improvement of Ireland. It is difficult to 
determine whether the conduct of the British legislature or that 
of its obsequious subordinate, the legislature of Ireland, has 
been most instrumental in retarding the natural advancement of 
our sister-island. Ever since the Restoration, but more parti- 
cularly since the Revolution, the mercantile jealousy of England 
has been the fountain from which the waters of bitterness have 
flowed to her less powerful neighbour ; and the claims of selfish 
individuals, instead of being resisted by the English government, 
seem to have been acceptable to it, apparently from a secret 
wish to keep Ireland in that state of debility which rendered her 
most easily governed. ‘The object of the policy of the British 
government towards Ireland (said Mr. Pitt in 1785,) has been 
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to debar her from the enjoyment and use of her own resources, 
and to make her completely subservient to the interests and 
opulence of Great Britain.” It would be superfluous to enter 
into an argument to prove how injurious such a system is to 
our own interests, and how much the prosperity of Ireland is 
our prosperity. ‘The fact unhappily is that commercial jealousy 
has hitherto been the inseparable attendant of our commercial 
activity ; and that aJl who sought popularity, whether in speeches 
or in writings, have come forwards as the advocates of mono- 
poly, ‘The varying exigencies of a nation, which, like Great 
Britain, is belligerent as well as commercial, are, as Mr. Newen- 
ham justly remarks, (p. go.) extremely unfavourable to the ex- 
tinction of this spirit. The opposition of a few disinterested 
and deep-thinking men was soon overpowered amid the clamour 
of seliish traders or equally selfish legislators ; and Ireland re- 
ceived for a century the same treatment at our hands, with that 
under which our West-India-colonies now labour. Unfor- 
tunately, various circumstances in the situation of Ireland had 
a powerful tendency to favour the continuance of this impolitic 
usurpation : 


‘ From the House of Lords, which comprised a very great portion 
of the chief land-proprietors of Ireland, or those whose interest was 
principally at stake, little resistance could well be expected, A very 
considerable number of them resided constantly in England, where 
moreover many of them had large possessions, and consequently were 
naturally as much interested in Behalf of the welfare of that country, 
as they could be in behalf of the welfare of Ireland. Those few who 
attended their parliamentary duty, in the latter, generally found them- 
selves, as the Journals of their house shew, out-numbered by the 
spiritual Lords, who appear to have been very punctual in their at- 
tendance ; and of whom a large portion were Englishmen, and very 
few had territorial possessions of a permanent nature in Ireland. 

‘ The House of Commons, composed of persons whom the nature 
of their election*, and the duration of their legislative powers +, ex- 
empted much more from popular restraint than the members of the 
Lower House in Britain, and who consequently were more liable to 
be swayed by the expedients which every clumsy minister may resort 
to ; deputed moreover, either nominally or really by a minority of 
the people, in a perpetual state of hostility with the majority, and 
consequently destitute of national support ; were not only not qua- 
lified to rescue their country from its ignominious and miserable con- 
dition, but sufficiently pre-disposed to adopt such further measures, 
obstructive of the welfare of Ireland, as might occasionally be sug- 
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‘ * The open boroughs in Ireland were few in comparison of those 
in England which may be deemed so. 
‘+ The parliament continued during the life of the reigning king,’ 
till 1767, after which it became octennial. : 
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gested or pressed by successive viceroys, no ways interested in its 
prosperity, but almost uniformly studious to render the tenor of their 
vernment subservient to the views of that of Britain. 

* As for the constituent body of Ireland, consisting exclusively of 
Protestants, they were at all times easily alarmed by any representa- 
tion, however visionary, of mischievous designs in the contemplation 
of their Roman Catholic countrymen ; or even by occasional returns 
exhibiting an increase of their numeral strength ; and under the re- 
current impulse of fear, readily acquiesced, for a long time, in every 
measure tending to the gratification of that country on which alone 
they relied for support. Besides, among the individuals of this nar- 
rowed order of constituents, every thing in the gift of government, 
and every one of that endless and diversified multitude of jobs, for 
which Ireland has ever been notorious, were exclusively distributed : 
and this partial distribution had necessarily the effect of diffusin 
personal content, or at least that of silencing clamours which would 
otherwise have been audible. The inevitable final result of this un- 
propitious combination was, a very scanty and disproportionate ac- 
quisition of commercial wealth on the part of Ireland ; and an almost 
utter extinction of a spirit of industry therein. 

¢'To cramp, obstruct, and render abortive the industry of the 
Trish, were the objects of the British trader. . '‘l’o gratify commercial 
avarice, to serve Britain at the expense of Ireland, or to facilitate the 
government of the latter, were the varying objects of the British mi- 
nister. To keep down the papists, cost what it would, and to aug- 
ment their own revenues by the public money, instead of urging the 
adoption of wise, liberal, and patriotic measures, calculated to qua- 
druple the rents of their estates, were the objects of the reputed re- 
or can of the Irish people; and to secure themszlves from reta- 

iations on the part of the Roman Catholics, whom they were en- 


couraged to prosecute, and taught to dread, was tiie general object 
of the Irish gentry.’ 


To enumerate all the branches of trade from which we per- 
sisted to exclude the Irish, till the year 1782, would be almost 
endless. ‘Though favourably situated for the West-India-trade, 
we did not permit them either to ship goods to these colonies 
or to receive produce from them, with the exception of rum 3 
an exception which had indirectly in view our own advantage. 
No sooner had they begun to make progress in the woollen 
manufacture, than our ancestors prohibited the exportation of 
fuller’s earth, or scouring clay, to Ireland ; and on the gth June 


1698. the House of Lords presented an address to King Wil- 
lam, 


«« Praying that His Majesty would be pleased, in the most public 
-and effectual way that may be, to declare to all his subjects of Ireland 
that the growth and increase of the woollen manufacture there hath 


long and will be ever looked upon with great jealousy by all his sub- 
jects of this kingdom.” 
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‘ On the 30th of June, the Commons presented a similar address. 
and His Majesty was pleased to say, in answer, ‘* Gentlemen, I will 
do all that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland.” 


These addresses were speedily followed by very decisive 
measures. ‘The Irish were prohibited from exporting wool or 
woollen cloth to any other country than England ; the impor- 
tation of these articles into England was loaded with a. very 
heavy duty ; and to crown all, a farther duty was added on 
their exportation from Ireland. A similar oppression was. exer- 
cised in regard to the lesser manufactures of glass, silks, gloves, 
&c.; and even the exportation of cattle, the trafic generally 
of a poor and ill peopled country, was subjected to discourage- 
ment. At one time the importation of cattle into England was 
burdened with a very large impost ; and at another time it was 
declared a common nuisance, and forbidden on pain of for- 
feiture. In short, the linen manufacture was the only one in 
Ireland which received protection or encouragement at the hands 
of government. A sum of about 24,000]. was annually paid 
over by the Treasury to the trustees of that manufacture, to be 
expended in its extension; a favour, however, which is to be 
ascribed less to a wish for the general prosperity of Ireland than 
to the circumstance of the linen weavers being, for the most 
part, Protestants. Many acts of the Irish parliament, which 
professed to advance the national prosperity, were, as Mr. 
Newenham endeavours to shew in a very long section, (p. 122. 
to 159.) inefficacious and illusive; and the few British acts, 
which served any purpose of utility to Ireland, are easily to be 
traced to the influence of necessity or of self interest. 

The evils occasioned to Ireland by the unhappy prevalence 
of religious animosity have been still greater than those which 
havearisen from the ill judged policy of England. At the memo- 
rable zera of the Reformation, the mass of the Irish nation was toa 
deeply sunken in ignorance to perceive the imposture and.corrup- 
tion of the Church of Rome; and being too remote from the 
rest of Europe to be actuated by the impulse of innovation, 
they remained blindly obedient to the dictates of their priest- 
hood. ‘The promulgation by law of the protestant faith, before 
a sufficient time had been allowed to produce conviction, was 
therefore calculated to rouse the opposition rather than to ata 
tract the accuiescence of the native Irish. ‘The converts to the 
new faith were obnoxious to them as the descendants of those 
who had invaded and oppressed their forefathers. Moreover, 
the chief dignities and emoluments of the Catholic church were 
enjoyed by antient families, the whole of whose interest was 
naturally exerted to retain the attachment of the people. Had 
it been the good fortune of Ireland to be wisely and steadily 
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governed, before the two religions became the symbols of 


political animosity, it seems not altogether improbable that the 


protestant religion would, in the course of time, have triumphed 
over that of Rome: but, for many ages after the conquest of 
Ireland, the vice-regal government and its subordinate agents 
were at liberty to abandon themselves to all the abuses which 
are incidental to a remote and uncontrouled authority. Local 
distance was then a much more serious affair than in an age of 
easy communication ; and the kings of England were almost 
always occupied with foreign or with civil war. Ireland, in short, 
was like a Roman province, governed without attention to the 
voice of the people, and by a class of men whose chief object 
was to accumulate personal emoluments. ‘The sanguinary re- 
beljions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth were prompted less by 
religious feeling than by the political emjssaries of her inveter- 
ate enemy, Philip II.: but, as the reformed religion had made 
no progress among the native Irish, the insurgents were all 
Roman Catholics; while in the forces opposed to them the 
majority were of the Church of England. Vast tracts of the 
confiscated lands of the Catholic insurgents were distributed 
among the successful Protestants, especially in Ulster ; where 
the descendants of the antient Irish had long preserved their 
hereditary domains. Hence the origin of that implacable re- 
ligious enmity, which has been the curse of Ireland for two 
hundred years; and from this time forwards, the Catholic re- 
garded the Protestant as an insatiable plunderer, while the 
Protestant beheld in his Catholic countryman an obstinate and 
vindictive rebel. In the massacre of the Protestants in 1641, 
the malignancy of religious enmity was, in truth, the chief 
cause of the civil horrors: but yet it was not the sole cause, 
since the loss of their paternal lands was uppermost in the 
minds of many of the insurgents. ‘ ‘The origin of the war,” 
says Sir William Petty, “ was a desire of the Romists to re- 
cover the church-revenue, worth about 110,000l. a year, and of 
the common Irish to get all the Englishmen’s estates ; and of 
ten or twelve grandees to get the empire of the whole.” Never 
did a more disgusting and sanguinary struggle exist : 


‘ The horror (says Mr. N.) excited by the barbarous indiscriminate 
massacre, which had recently been perpetrated, heightened almost to 
madness the sectarian malignancy of the Protestants; and this malig- 
nancy, sublimated, as it were, and combined with revenge, avarice, and 
fear of utter extirpation, necessarily hurried them into the most savage 
hostility. While the imposing devices of priestcraft, the animating 
appeals of se meacue the diversified artifices of ambition, the piteous 
wailings of poverty, and the pathetic tales of misfortune, conjointly 
operating on a people susceptible of the most lively impressions, in- 
atigateg the former to _— of extraordinary ferocity. _ party 
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became infuriate against the other by a series of battles, and multi- 
plied acts of rapine and barbarity. 

« Truces were deceitful. Reciprocal hatred and distrust were ex- 
cessive. Reconciliation seemed to have become impracticable. The 
permanent co-existence of Irish Protestants and Roman Catholics ap- 
peared almost impossible. Each thirsted for the blood ; each aimed 
at the utter extermination of the other. At length the conquering 
arm of Cromwell terminated the long, disastrovs, and devastating 
contest. 

‘ But though a further effusion of blood, and a continuation of the 
ravages and calamities of war, were thus prevented, the mutual enmity 
of the Protestants and Roman Catholics still continued unabated. 
That of the latter was immensely aggravated, and effectually con- 
firmed. The invaders, the victors, = dispossessors, were Protest- 
ants; the invaded, the vanquished, the dispossessed, were Roman 
Catholics. ‘Their principles were irreconcileable. And each brooded 
incessantly over the past atrocities of the other. Thus did the ele- 
ments of intestine war acquire additional energy. Peace, however, 
resulting, not from a terrifying retrospect of the multitudinous evils 
of war, but from a conscious inability, on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, to contend against the Protestants, with even the famtest 
prospect of success, continued for upwards of thirty years. 

‘ At length the infatuated James, yielding to the impolitic counsels 
of men who, perhaps, might have governed a religious fraternity well, 
but who were utterly ignorant of the government of an empire ; and 
taught to regard the Irish Roman Catholics as fit instruments for the 
accomplishment of his visionary and despotic projects, gradually 
raised, invigorated, and encouraged them. 

‘ By the obsequious forbearance, or constrained acquiescence of 
Clarendon, and the indefatigable exertions of the zealous and pleni- 
potent Tyrconnel, they were once more prepared to renew the ter- 
rible conflict. ; 

‘ But England was not then, as on the preceding occasion, para- 
lised by internal commotions. The prince who had ascended the ab- 
dicated throne was an experienced general and a sound politician. 
The visionary James was greatly overmatched. The Irish Roman 
Catholics were, in consequence, completely vanquished ; stripped of 
political power ; hurled from every post of trust and emolument; and 
almost entirely dispossessed of their remaining lands *.’ 


From the last of these inauspicious epochs, we must begin to 
date the enactment of those laws which, by aiming to crush the 
power of the Roman Catholics, proved the source of incalcu- 
lable injury to the whole of Ireland. It was then that the 
Catholics were disqualified from holding offices of honour and 
trust, and treated as aliens in their native land. Marriage be- 
tween them and the Protestants, from which it is probable that 
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‘* The forfeitures, on this occasion, amounted to 1,060,792 Irish, 
1 1,718,307 English acres.’ 
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the. best consequences might have flowed, was forbidden; and 
the son was tempted to forsake his father’s creed by a law which 
secured to him, on conversion, the descent of the paternal estate, 
and rendered the father only tenant for life. Thus, says the 
author, among the cheerful and hospitable people of Ireland, 
among those who adored the same Trinity, and agreed in al] 
the essential points of religion, a difference in a few speculative 
tenets, confessedly inoperative in social life, served unfortunately 
as the test of political hostility, and became the aliment of mutual 
rancour. Such antipathies could yield only to the gradual 
operation of time, when the generations, who had been the 
rsonal sufferers, had passed away. Alleviating, however, as 
this was, the penal laws had still a strong tendency to perpe- 
tuate alienation and distrust : they prevented the Catholics from 
raising themselves to a level with the higher ranks of Protest- 
ants; and the few, whose estates had escaped confiscation, were 
generally educated in foreign countries and discouraged from 
residing in their own. Hence, even after the lapse of many 
years, no familiar intercourse arose between the members of 
the two religions, to smoothe the asperities which were con- 
tracted in seasons of turbulence; no coincidence of pursuits ; 
no coalitions of interest; and few individual friendships. P2- 
tronage in all its branches was confined to Protestants; and 
even the invidious offices of tax-gatherers, tithe-proctors, con- 
stables, bailiffs, jailors, excisemen, and others of the same stamp, 
were, with very few exceptions, filied by them. In the courts 
of law, almost all the officers, from the judge to the crier, and 
enerally even the interpreter, were Protestants. —On the other 
hand, the Catholic priests were as much disregarded by govern- 
ment as if they had possessed no influence over the minds of 
their hearers. Exposed to the rudeness of country-’squires, 
and occasionally to the excesses of splenetic magistrates, their 
dwellings were often wretched hovels, and their places of 
worship were seldom better. Under such circumstances, we 
could hardly expect that charity and forgiveness would be the 
topics of their discourses. ‘To enforce the barren observances 
of religion, and to inculcate a horror of heresy, were subjects 
more congenial to their situations ; as, iv truth, they were better 
adapted to the tone of sermons which were incoherent in point of 
composition, and delivered with ludicrous vehemerce and gri- 
mace. Apostacy was, on all occasions, denounced as a heinous 
offence ; while to aid in the workeof proselytism tc the Romish 
faith was a most meritorious service.—It is consolatory to learn 
that the gradual mitigation of the penal laws against Catholics, 
during the present reign, has led to a remarkable improvement 

in the character and respectability of the Catholic clergy. 6 
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Our war with America, which has been the forerunner and 
cause of such extraordinary scenes on the Continent of Europe, 
was destined to have a material influence also. on the state of 
Ireland. The military force in that country, consisting generally 
of 10,000 men, was reduced to half the number by our trans- 
atlantic expeditions; and the defence of the island was com- 
mitted to Protestant volunteers. ‘The number of the latter, in- 
creasing rapidly, exceeded, in the course of a few years, 40,000 
men, and comprized almost the whole of the landed and com- 
mercial gentlemen among the Protestants. ‘Though they asso- 
ciated at first with no other view than that of the defence of 
their country, the course of events soon pointed their attention 
to the evils of their political situation ; and a diminution of the 
export of linen, a decay in the general trade of the island,—and 
a consequent reduction of the revenue and rent of land, though 
the effects, more immediately, of an unfortunate war,—were 
traced back to the oppressive influence of English jealousy; 
These subjects were canvassed by men of all ranks and occupa- 
tions, when brought together by military duty ; and animated 
compositions soon found their way into the public papers. A 
long course of internal tranquillity had soothed the antipa- 
thies of Catholics and Protestants; and the successful resistance 
of the United States taught the Irish nation that a point which 
was denied to sollicitation might be conceded to power. The 
flame was thus spred throughout the island, and every Irishman 
became impatient to seize the happy moment of putting an end 
to commercial thraldoms.—One of the first proofs of returning 
confidence between the Catholics and Protestants was afforded 
by the act passed in 1778, which enabled the former to take 
leases, as well as to devise and transfer their lands, while it 
virtually repealed the temptation held out to the rising genera- 
tion to abandon the faith of their ancestors. The beneficial 
effeet of this act was soon apparent, in transferring to the cul- 
tivation of the soil a share of that capital and industry which, 
on the part of the Catholics, had for many years lain dormant, 
or been employed in obscure traffic. Cordiality being thus 
established in that quarter, the claim of the Protestants for a 
free trade was accompanied by all the weight of an united na- 
tion. ‘The members of the Irish parliament, hitherto the mere 


agents of the British government, were overawed, and come - 


pelled for once to discharge their duty ; and they were induced 
to declare, in an address to the King, that nothing but a free 
trade could save Ireland from ruin. In consequence of this 
decided language, Lord North found it necessary to pass an act 
(in January 1780.) repealing the prohibition of the export of 
wool and glass from Ireland, and allowing a trade between 
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Treland and our trans-atlantic colonies. In the next session, 2 
farther act was passed, permitting the Catholic clergy of all 
ranks to reside in Ireland, enabling Catholics to buy land, and 
abrogating a number of ridiculous and offensive restrictions. 
Here it must be remarked how unwise it was in our ancestors 
to banish the superior clergy of the Catholic persuasion from 
Ireland ; thus depriving themselves of the men who, by rank 
and education, were fitted to form a point of contact between 
government and the mass of the population. ‘The happy con- 
sequences of their recall have become obvious in the improved 
education of their priests and curates, and in the exemplary con- 
duct of their flocks. So far from wishing to keep the lower 
erders in ignorance, the Catholic clergy, it is evident by the 
number of their schools, are making great exertions to dis- 
seminate information among them ; and their. labours appear to 
be amply repaid, since Mr. Newenham brings forwards several 
striking examples in support of the high character for morality 
which he ascribes to the Catholic body at large. The populous 
city of Cork, where the Catholics are to the Protestants in the 
proportion of seven to two, is remarkably free (he says) from 
the commission of crimes; a regular police being unnecessary, 
and several assizes having passed without a capital convic- 
tion. Waterford, where the Catholics are still more numerous, 
is noted for supplying the judges with gold fringed gloves. 
Should the prelates, says Mr. Newenham, ever be admitted into 
the complete confidence of government, and receive such an ad- 
dition to their revenue as may enable them to associate with the 
higher orders, the most salutary effects are to be expected from 
their influence. 

To return to the volunteers. —The spirit of freedom, once 
kindled, shewed itself more and more throughout the island. 
Early in 1782, the delegates of not fewer than 143 corps of 
volunteers assembled at Dungannon in Ulster, and passed re- 
solutions declaring that their parliament was independent of 
that of Great Britain, and constituted, together with the King, 
the sole legislative authority for Ireland ; as also that the har- 
bours of Ireland were by right open to the ships of all foreign 
countries with which we were not at war. So greatly had 
religious antipathy subsided, that a body of volunteers composed 
of Catholics and Protestants indiscriminately, but chiefly of the 
former, was organized in Dublin, with the denomination of the 
drish brigade.. It was under these circumstances that Mr. 
Grattan moved, in the Irish. parliament, an address to the King 
declarative of their legislative independence ; and though at first 
he ‘was out-numbered in votes, the change of ministry in Eng- 
land, by the retreat of Lord North and the appointment of the 
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‘Marquis of Rockingham, had the effect of procuring speedy suc- 
cess for the measure. ‘The royal assent was given to it, and for 
a time all went on favourably for Ireland: but the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, the subsequent alteration of ministry, 
and above all the security afforded to England by the conclusion 
of a general peace, enabled our court to impose a limit on farther 
concessions. Inducements were offered to the volunteer-oflicers 
to accept commands in fencible regiments, and place themselves 
under the controul of government : — but the accession of 
Roman Catholics supplying the chasms in the volunteer-ranks, 
recourse was had to a variety of other expedients, in order to 
‘restrain the farther progress of Irish ardour : 


‘In some instances, national pride was gratified: in a variety of 
others, either the pride, the ambition, or the avarice of individuals. 
Institutions, pregnant in several cases with much public benefit, and 
more or less calculated to extend the patronage of government, were 
successively devised or supported ; and a spirit of industry and enter- 
prise was liberally encouraged, ‘The order of St. Patrick was in- 
stituted, in 1783, with much pomp and. ceremony. ‘The national 
bank of Ireland was opened, in the same year, with a capital of one 
million and a half.’ The general post-office was established in the 
‘following year. New places were created. ‘The pension-list’ was 
swelled. ‘Many were gratified by titles. ‘The Duke of Rutland’s 
‘conviviality and conciliatory manners were productive of no inconsi- 
-derable effect in diverting the higher orders from political specula- 
tions. Dublin was improved and embellished: several magnificent 
public structures being undertaken, or carried on with increased 
spirit. The custom-house, the building whereof was begun in 1781, 
and which was opened in 1791, had cost no less than 262,3811.19s. 74d. 
in 13 years ended in 1794. ‘The fisheries were promoted by liberal 
aid and bounties. The premiums on fishing busses granted in 
6 years, ended in 1786, amounted to 116,289]. 3s. 4d. Inland navi- 
gation, that eminently valuable national improvement, was prosecuted 
with unusual ardour and skill, private interests being prudently com- 
‘bined much more closely with public interest than before.— 

‘ The bounties on manufactures from the year 1783 to 1789 in- 
clusive, amounted to 115,000l. The sums granted in aid of manu- 
factures, charities, and public works, in four years ended in 1788, 
amounted to 290,0571., besides the annual grants to the trustees of 
the linen manufacture, which were greater than before, and to the 
Dublin society, &c. In three years, ended in 1786, there passed 
185 acts ; which was 4 more than had passed in 22 years ended in 
1725. 

‘ The money profusely granted, at this period, was certainly not 
then misapplied and jobbed away in so scandalous a manner as was 
the-case about 1755, but there was, in most instances of expenditure, 
a. shameful want of due economy: in many, an evident want of 
honesty. Incapable persons appear to have been frequently employed, 
through the influence of those whom government felt a disposition to 
gratify. And the practices of defaulters and peculators seem her 
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been; fer the most part, designedly overlooked. That Ireland is again 
‘suffered to be as notorious as ever for infamous and outrageous. job- 
bing, the writer apprehends there would be found ample ‘ground for 


believing, if the expenditure of public money, in every department 
were narrowly investigated.’ | 

Of the different acts passed in the Session of 1783-4, that 
which led to the most remarkable consequences was the grant 
of bounties on the exportation of corn from Ireland. The food 
of the common people consisting greatly in potatoes, and Ire- 
Jand being so much indented by the sea as to possess almost un- 
paralleled facilities for export, the operation of the act was 
speedy and extensive. The payment of 60,000l., a year to corn- 
merchants, in the shape of bounties, produced forthwith an an. 
nual export tothe value of 400,000l.,asum which strikes the ima- 
gination of many politicians, and among others of Mr. Newen- 
ham, as so much clear gain to Ireland. He has written an 
elaborate chapter in opposition to Dr. Smith’s reasoning on the 
subject of bounties ; and though we can by no mean concur in 
applauding the policy of this measure, we deem it intitled to 
serious attention, on account of the magnitude of its conse- 
quences. It has given a rapid extension to the tillage of Ireland, 
and has greatly enhanced the rate of labour as well as the rent 
of land.—In adverting to Mr. Foster’s habitual opposition te 
Catholic claims, Mr.Newenham declares (p. 238.) that Mr. F. 
could in no other way have served that body so effectually as by 
this act, of which, it seems, he was the author. The oppression 
of former ages, having driven the Catholics from the towns, 
made them bear an extraordinary proportion in the rural popu- 
lation. Throughout many parishes, in the greatest tillage-counties 
of Ireland, scarcely a Protestant is to be found ; and although 
the augmentation of linen-exports has gone on during the last 
thirty years with great rapidity, the effect of extended agricul- 
ture in augmenting population leads to a conclusion, supported 
by other considerations, that the ratio of increase in that re- 
spect is greater on the side of the Catholics. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.] Lo 





Art. III. Weber’s Edition of Ford’s Dramatic Works. 
[Article concluded from p. 254. ] 


Bers instances of obvious corrections which have been over- 

looked by Mr. Weber, and of passages most imperiously 
calling for revisal which he has left unquestioned, are too 
numerous to be pointed out in a Review. We shall remark 
only a few which we corrected for ourselves en passant. 


: . Lover's 
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Lover's Melancholy ;—concluding. couplet, Act the second, 

_ © Ameth : Sweet maid, forget me not ! We now must part. 
Cleoph : Still you shall have my prayer. | 
Ameth ;y Still you my truth.” 


As every other Act concludes with a rhyme, it may very 
safely be asserted that truth should be Aeart. 


The Broken Heart, Act 4. sc. 3. 
«© But must Calantha quail to that young Grape ?” 


Mr. Weber, while he very kindly informs us, what every 
body knows, that to guail means to sink, to faint, &c. overlooks 
altogether the exquisite nonsense of the line in which this word 
occurs, and which, by the mere addition of a letter and a 
comma, becomes perfectly intelligible: 


“ But must Calantha quail too, that young Grape ?” 


alluding to the Oracle by which Calantha is typified under the 
symbol of a grape. 


The Lady’s Trial, Act 2. sc. I. 


«© Fut; As soon as said ; in all the clothes thou hast, 
More than that walking wardrobe on thy back.'?. 


This nonsense is easily corrected by substituting zs, for in, 
and a note of interrogation for the period. Js for are is a very 
common and probable inaccuracy. 





Same play, Act 5. sc.1. 


. A soldier is in peace a mockery, a very town-bull for 
laughter; unthrifts, and Janded babies, are prey —curmudgeons, 
lay their baits for.” That is, says Mr, Weber, who lay their 
baits for them, (the soldiers.) ‘This,’ he adds, ‘ is the only 
sense I can extract from this passage, which is very inaccu- 
rately worded.’ It is much more difficult, however, to extract 
sense from a commentator’s brains than from such a passage as 
this, which requires nothing more than the simple process of 
a new punctuation to render it perfectly intelligible. “ A 
soldier is in peace a mockery, a very town-bull for laughter. 
Unthrifts and landed babies are prey, curmudgeons lay their 
baits for :” that is, extravagant and foolish young people of 
property are the prey which avaricious usurers seek to ensnare. 

In the next scene, we have the following piece of nonsense, 
which requires nothing but the same operation to reduce it 
into order : 


« Sure state and ceremony ! 
In habit here like strangers, we shall wait, 


Formality of entertainment :” 
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for which, read “Sure, state and cerérhoriy 





Inhabit here like strangers. We shall wait (perhaps, waive) 
Formality of entertainment.” 


Mr. Weber’s il/ustrations, scanty as they are, have been almost 
entirely borrowed from the notes to the admirable Variorum 
Edition of Shakspeare. His own historical and antiquarian 
researches appear to have been nearly confined to that source ; 
and it is not easy to conceive a more unfair as well as: more 
unsatisfactory mode of editing an antient author; though it holds 
out one great recommendation to the editor; viz. that it is 
both cheap and easy. 

We should not have dwelt so long on Mr. Weber’s inca- 
pacity for the oflice which he has assumed, if the mischief of it 
were likely to be confined to the present publication. In that 
case, our satisfaction in receiving, on amy terms, an entire col- 
lection of the works of Ford would, to a certain extent, have 
overcome our inchnation to chastise the ignorance and idleness 
of his editor; we should probably have contented ourselves 
with remarking that our obligation to Mr. Weber would have 
been considerably greater, had he confined himself to a simple 
republication of the originals, cleared only of such faults as 
were obvious and indisputable blunders of the printer ; and we 
should have waited patiently till some abler editor should arise, 
to supply all that might be wanting in the way of explanation 
and liberal criticism. Mr. Weber, however, threatens a new 
edition of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher; which, if 
executed with any resemblance, in taste and spirit, to the pre- 
sent performance, will (we conceive) be so serious an injury to 
this branch of our national literature, that we should not per- 
form our duty to the public without pointing out, as we have 
done, the reasons with which Mr. W. himself has now fur- 
nished us for intreating that he will lay aside the design. 
The ¢ext of Beaumont and Fletcher is already accessible to every 
body, in many different shapes and sizes. It may require even 
now considerable purgation: but Mr. W. is not the person 
best qualified to mend it, and in other respects he is still Jess 
capable of supplying the defects and follies of former editors. 
He may go on collecting Ballads and Romances as fast as he 
pleases; or if he be irresistibly impelled towards the antient 
Drama, there are still lying, neglected and forgotten, the works 
of Webster, Marston, Deckar, and many others of James’s and 
Charles’s days, of more or less merit, but all worthy of pre- 
servation ; and though we had rather commit the task of reviv- 
ing them to more skilful hands, yet, for the sake of having them 
before us in amy convenient and readable shape, we would not 
discourage Mr. Weber from the labour of collecting them. We 
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_ must, however, pray for a perpetual injunction from the court 
of Parnassus to restrain him from interfering with the works 
of any antient author who has ever met with an editor, whether 
that editor be Steevens or Monck Mason. 

We have left ourselves much less space than we originally 
intended, for any observations on the author of these plays, and 
on the poetical merit of his works: but few readers will re- 
quire any recommendation from us, to induce them to become 
acquainted with a poet who, in the young and vigorous age of 
the English drama, was deemed equal to any and superior to 
most of his contemporaries ; and the beauties of whose com- 
positions, wherever they occur, (and they are by no means 
rare,) can scarcely, even in these days of strict criticism, be 
estimated too highly, except when they meet with a panegyrist 
so indiscreet as to make a comparison between them and those 
of Shakspeare. 

Ford was born of respectable parents, and was baptized at 
Ilsington * in Devonshire, on the 17th of April 1586. -In 1602, 

he 





* The following passage in Risdon’s Survey of Devon has not 
been noticed by Mr. Weber: “ ‘The barton of Bagtor (in the parish 
of Ilsington) was anciently owned by Augerius: afterwards it became 
the inheritance of the name of Bere; at length, it was purchased by 
John Ford, who left it for a seat unto his posterity.’”’ p. 135. Edn. 
1811. Risdon was contemporary with this dramatic author. The 
John Ford here mentioned was therefore in all probability one of his 
ancestors; and, when Risdon wrote, this seat of Bagtor still con- 
tinued in his family. The editors of Risdon have given us no intima- 
tion of the subsequent changes in the possession of the estate. Prince, 
in his Worthies of Devon, throws somewhat more light on this sub- 
ject. In his article of “ Sir Henry Ford, knight, twice principal 
Secretary of State to King Charles [I. in the kingdom of Ireland,” 
he says that the family was of great antiquity in that county, and 
spread into several branches; and he supposes the subjéct of his 
memoir to have been “ descended from a younger branch”’ of a family 
of this name seated at Moreton Hamstead from the time of Henry 
the Second, “ which (says he) sprang out of it many generations 
back, and settled first at Chagford, then at Ashburton, and then at 
Ilsington, all in this county.”? He then proceeds to give the pedigree 
of this branch, beginning from John Ford of Chagford, from whom 
another John Ford of Ashburton was fourth in descent. 'The John 
Ford last mentioned was four times married. By his third wife he 
had George kerd of Ilsington ; and, by his fourth wife, a younger 
son named John. George Ford of Ilsington had issue Thomas and 
others ; Thomas was the father of another John Ford of Bagtor ; and 
the last mentioned John Ford, by marriage with the heiress of Drake 
of Spratshags, had issue Sir Henry, the subject of the article. Now, 
though it seems impossible to or out with exactness the a 
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he was entered of the Middle Temple, and appears to have | 
‘practised the law during the remainder of his life, not unsuc- 
‘cessfully, although he did not so devote himself to its severer 


duties as to lose the relish, or even to deny himself the leisure, 
for those fascinating studies which alone have handed down 
his name to posterity. His first written and fitst acted play 
was ’Tis Pity She's a Whore, which, however, was not pub- 
lished till four years after the appearance of The Lover’s Me- 
Lancholy in 1629. Mr. Weber has discovered that it must have 
been produced previously to the year 1623. Zhe Lady’s Trial, 
which seems to have been the last of his compositions, was 
first acted at the Cockpit Theatre in May 1638. ‘The pieces 
which he is known to have brought on the stage between the 
first and the last of these periods are thirteen in number; nine 
of which have been preserved, and are republished in the pre- 
sent edition. The remaining four were destroyed in MS. by 
2 servant of Mr. Warburton; whose shameful carelessness, in 
leaving these and other valuable treasures of antiquity in such 
bad hands, has been sufficiently reprobated by Mr. Gifford in 
his edition of Massinger. ‘The list of Ford’s plays (both the 
living and the dead,) is as follows: 1. ’Zis Pity She’s a Whore. 
2. The Witch of Edmonton, (written conjointly with Rowley, 
Dekkar, and others,) both tragedies. 3. The Sun’s Darling, a 
masque, (with Dekkar). 4. The Lover's Melancholy, a tragi- 
comedy. 5. The Broken Heart, a tragedy. 6. Love's Sacri- 


jie, a tragedy. 7. Perkin Warbeck, an historical tragedy. 


8. The Fancies Chaste and Noble, a comedy. 9. The Lady’s 
Trial, a tragi-comedy. ‘These are all preserved, and are here 
placed in chronclogical order, which (for what reason we 
‘know not) has not been observed in the publication, The 
titles of the lost pieces are, to. Beauty in a Trance, a tragedy. 
11. The London Merchant. 12. The Royal Combat. 13. An 
Ill Beginning has a Good End,—all comedies. 





of our dramatic author, in the foregoing pedigree, we need: not 
doubt that he is in some way connected with it. ‘T’o suppose him to 
be the younger son of John Ford of Ashburton, by his fourth wife, 
would probably be throwing him too far back: but it appears to us 
highly probable that he was one of the younger children of George 
Ford fi Ilsipgson, and brother to Thomas of Bagtor. Prince takes 

icular notice of three Divines of this family, besides the states- 
man who is the main subject of his panegyric: but a play-wright 
was (of course) far beneath his attention. At present, (so have 
times and opinions altered) the birth and parentage of the Sinner are 
subjects of general curiosity ; while nobody living cares whether ths 
Saints had any genealogy. 
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-The first of these plays is so well known to all whose cu- 
riosity has ever tempted them to look into the collection pub- 
lished by Dodsley, (in other words, to all lovers of the antient 
Drama,) that it is unnecessary to make any particular observa- 
tions on it in this place. ‘¢ The vivid glow of passion, with 
which the incestuous intercourse of Giovanni and Annabella is 
delineated,’ (see Introd. p.xi.) has been justly remarked by 
Mr. Weber as well as other critics, and is equally deserving of 
poetical admiration and moral censure : — but the natural and 
consistent discrimination of character, so rarely to be found 
among the old dramatists, except in Shakspeare, does not 
appear to have been so well understood, at least bY the present 
editor; who, to one of the best imagined and most: judi- 
cious scenes in the whole play, — that which passes between 
Soranzo and his wife after the discovery of the imposition 
which she had practised on him, — subjoins only this cold and 
spiritless remark: ‘ The wicked assurance of Annabella is very 
properly introduced, though perhaps not with such a design, to 
erase the pity we had felt for her at first, when her perfections 
were painted in such strong colours.’ Most certainly, Ford 
had no other ¢ design’ than that (in which he has fully suc- 
ceeded) of painting a mind naturally good and noble, but ren- 
dered corrupt by the long indulgence of a criminal passion, 
out-braving the vehemence of angry reproof and cruel treat- 
ment by an affected and overstrained assurance, but subdued 
in an instant and touched with the acutest sense of guilt by 
the change from furious vehemence to gentleness and mildness. 
The revolting coarseness of the dialogue is another considera- 
tion, and the fault rather of the age than of the author. It 
may, however, be observed that the effect of contrast is height- 
ened by it. | 

The tragedy of The Broken Heart, notwithstanding its nume- 
rous absurdities, is that which, on the whole, we are inclined to 
rank the highest of all its author’s productions : but it is quite 
in the common-place cant of editorship to say (as Mr. Weber 
asserts in his concluding note) that ‘the merit of the tragedy 
is such that no encomium on it can be too high.’ The ‘ affec- 
tation of originality,’ which (in another place, Introd. p. xlvi.) 
has been very properly remarked as a prominent defect in 
Ford’s writings, and which in almost every play is carried to a 
most ridiculous extent, is productive of more monstrous effects 
in The Broken Heart than in any; and we do not confine this 
observation to the detestable machinery of the trap-chair, or 
the disgusting operation of bleeding Orgilus to death. The 
very scene which Mr. Lambe has selected, in his ‘* Specimens 
of Dramatic Authors,” as the object of an eulogium whieh 

. outrages 
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Outrages common sense as much as common decency *, affords 
perhaps a stronger instance of high poetical talent applied to 
the most wanton violation of nature and probability, than the 
whole circle of our antient drama can any where else produce. 
With these exceptions, however, the play appears to us the 
most interesting in its fable, the best conducted, and the most 
free from gross buffoonery and unnatural contradictions ; and, 
if it were possible to moderate the extravagance of Calantha’s 
heroisth, and reduce her from a mere monster of the imagina- 
tion to. the level of an exalted human character, a Portia, a 
Jane de Montfort, or a Katherine. Gordon, it would present 
the most forcible claim to the honours of a revival, of any in 
the whole collection. | 

Next in merit, we feel ourselves inclined to place * Love's 
Sacrifice.’ the absurdities of which,—for great absurdities exist 
in this play also,—are (with the exception of that most disgust- 
ing -scene.of the murder of Ferentes) pardonable on account of 
their striking conformity to the costume of chivalry. The 
amour of Fernando and Bianca, inconsistent as it is with our 
purer principles, is such as the Courts of Love would not only 
have sanctioned but extolled, In the days of the Troubadours 
and Minstrels, no ‘ Prud homme” or “ gente Demoiselle” 
would have been allowed to question the strict propriety, ho- 
nour, and virtue, of such aconnection, any more than the in- 
justice and cruelty of the jealous husband who could have set 
his face against it. ‘The morality of the present age, however, 
would scarcely suffer the reproduction of this play at our 
theatres. 

In the middle of the last century, an attempt was made to 
revive two of Ford’s dramas ; one of which, ( Perkin Warbeck) 
though the subject of it is such as to preclude the author from 
the high praises of original invention and fancy, is so admirably 
conducted, so adorned with poetic sentiment and expression, 
so full of fine discrimination of character and affecting inci- 
dents, that we cannot help regarding that audience as greatly 
disgraced which, having once witnessed its representation, did 
not ensure its perpetuity on the English stage. If any play 
in the language can induce us to admit the lawfulness of a 





* «¢ The expression of this transcendent scene almost bears me to 
Calvary and the Cross ; and I seem to perceive some analogy between 
the scenical sufferings which I am here contemplating, and the real 
agonies-of that final completion to which I dare no more than hint a 
reference.””- See Lambe’s Specimens of Dramatic Authors, quoted by 
Mr. Weber, ‘but with some doubts whether the observation does not 
‘ betray an wowarrantable enthusiasm.’ 
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comparison with Shakspeare, it is this. Lady Katherine Gor- 
don, ‘Warbeck, aiid Huntly, are chatactets not only admirably 
preserved throughout, but such as interest all the generous and 
virtuous affections of our nature in the strongest manner pos- 
sible. ‘The Pretender himself reminds us, in some passages of 
his changeful fortuties, of Shakspeare’s Richard the Second : 
but the ardour of his affection for Katherine gives him a much 
nearer place in thé heart of the reader ; and the constancy and 
magnanimity with which he meets the ignominies that preceded 
his death, as well as that last awful completion of his fate, ele. 
vate him to a height of grandeur which the desperate but sud- 
den valour of Richard in his last moments is far from metiting. 
Dalyell, though faintly sketched in comparison with the for- 
mer characters, is a personage of no common interest. The 
discovery of Stanley’s treason, and his execution, are passages 
of great merit ; notwithstatiding the resemblance which cannot 
but strike the reader, between them and the scenes of the Earl 
of Cambridge in Henry the Fifth and Buckingham in Henry 
the Eighth ; atid’'the character of the King himself is drawn. 
from the life, with a: masterly precision and truth of historical’ 
delineation which deserve to be highly extélled. One of the 
most remarkable circumstances attending the play is, that, on 
reading it, we can scarcely help imagining that the author was 
secretly persuaded of the justice of Warbeck’s pretensions. His 
character, from first to last, is that which would have become 
the real Duke of York :—not a moment of weakness or des- 
pondency occurs, in which, even to himself, he acknowleges the 
guilt of imposture. On the other hand, Henry is (at least in 
all his conduct towards this unfortunate young man) nothing 
but the cold, wary, -and relentless tyrant, for whom the most 
devoted loyalist can feel no attachment, and from: whom every 
ardent or independent spirit must turn with disgust and hatred. 
This singularity is not remarked by the editor; and when we 
reflect that the play was most injudiciously brought forwards as 
an antidote to the progress of the Pretender in 1745, we need 
not wonder, perhaps, that it kept possession of the stage no 
longer ; its tendency being to excite sentiments of any de- 
scription rather than such as it was meant to produce. If this 
was (as we would willingly believe) the real reason of its 
want of success, it should be remembered that it is a ‘reason 
which has long ceased to exist; and we can discover no other 
objection to its acquiring in the present age that popularity 
to which, we think, it is on many accounts justly and highly 

intitled. 
In the year 1748, Macklin brought out Zhe Lover’s Mem 
lancholy at Drury-lane: but he appears to have received no 
: greater 
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greater encouragement than the revivers of Perkin Warbeck, 
although, for the purpose of ensuring the good will of the 
public, he resorted to the unworthy practice of a literary for- 
gery in its behalf: for as such (notwithstanding the arguments 
of Mr. Steevens to persuade us of its genuineness) we cannot 
for a moment doubt that his pretended pamphlet, and the whole 
Statement of the dispute between Ben Jonson and Ford, must 
e stigmatized. We have no room to enlarge at present on the 
curious history of this business, which Mr. Weber has insert- 
ed in his Introduction ; nor on the merits of the controversy 
between Malone and Steevens, to which it gave birth: we 
shall, therefore, merely say that, were nothing else in the case 
than the song ascribed to Endymion Porter, that song alone 
is (in our judgment) amply sufficient to prove that the whole 
history is an imposture. 

The piece itself, which occasioned this curious business, 
was not, we think, happily selected for revival. Some pas- 
sages of very beautiful poetry, and the able delineation of dif- 
ferent degrees of melancholy madness which it presents in the 
characters of the Prince and Meleander, are of themselves 
insufficient to redeem the total want of probability and interest 
in the plot, and the tame nothingness of all the other per- 
sonages. The tale of the Nightingale, imitated from the pro- 
lusions of Strada, has received, and justly merits, a high share 
of commendation, on account of the beautiful and harmonious 
language in which it is clothed. It will afford our readers a 
specimen as favourable as any that we can select, of: the 
merit of Ford’s versification : 

‘ Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign’d 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise, 
To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions, 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves, 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter’d me: I heard 
‘The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 


‘That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
© Amethus. I cannot yet conceive, what you infer 
By art and nature, . 
‘ Men. I shall soon resolve ye. 
A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entrane’d my soul ; as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-fac’d youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, — 
| 4 | | Proclaiming 
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Proclaiming, as it seem’d, 90 bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’ring at what they heard. I wonder’d too. 

‘ Amet. And se do I; good, on! 

© Men. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for ev’ry several strain 
The well shap’d youth could touch, she sung her down ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. For a voice, and for a sound, 
Amethus, ’tis much easier to believe 

That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

‘ Amet. How did the rivals part ? 

* Men. You term them rightly, 
For they were rivals, and their mistress harmony. 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at fast 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to pirhect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

- That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of diff’ring method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

‘ Amet. Now for the bird. 

© Men. The bird, ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds: which, when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for grief, down dropp’d she on his lute, 
And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 

© Amet. I believe thee. 

¢ Men. He look’d upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sigh’d, then wip’d his eyes, then sigh’d and cry’d: 
‘«¢ Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it ; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end :”’ and in that sorrow, 
As he was pashing it against a tree, 
I suddenly stept in.’ 
Of 
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Of the remaining plays, much less deserves to be said than 
of either of those which we have already mentioned. That of 
The Fancies is insipid in character, and absurd in plot. The 
Lady's Trial is very deficient in interest, though the reader is 
at times inclined to expect much more from it than it is the 
author’s intention to afford him. ‘The taste of the present age 
can never endure the barbarous and unnatural plot of The 
Witch of Edmonton ; and therefore the merits of some affecting 
and beautifully written scenes will be for ever lost to the ge- 
nerality of readers. The Sun’s Darling is a masque, and, like 
most allegorical compositions, is intolerably fatiguing, and heavy. 
It contains, however, some very fine poetical passages, as the 
ensuing animated descriptions of the beauties of the Spring 
may testify: 


‘ Spring. Welcome the mother of the year, the Spring: 
That mother, on whose back Age ne’er can sit, 
For Age still waits upon her ; that Spring, the nurse 
Whose milk the Summer sucks, and is made wanton ; 
Physician to the sick, strength to the sound ; 
By whom all things above and under-ground 
Are quicken’d with new heat.’— ; 
‘Qh, my dear love the Spring, I am cheated of thee ! 
Thou had’st a body, the four elements 
Dwelt never in a fairer ; a mind, princely ; 
Thy language, like thy singers, musical. 
How cool wert thou in anger ; in thy diet, 


How temperate and yet sumptuous ! Thou would’st not waste 
The weight of a sad violet in’excess : : 


Yet still thy board had dishes numberless. 

Dumb beasts even loved thee ; once a young lark 
Sat on thy hand, and gazing on thine eyes, 
Mounted and sung, thinking them moving skies.’ 


We have already extended our observations to a greater 
length than was, perhaps, strictly prudent, considering that 
the subject of them is not an sek ines work. Nevertheless, we 
cannot refuse ourselves the satisfaction of making one extract 
from the concluding scene of Perkin Warbeck ; a play of which 
we must indulge the hope of some ‘day witnessing the repre- 
sentation on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre : believing, 
as we do, that even the Hippomania of the last season has not 
wholly incapacitated the public from relishing the efforts of 
human performers, and that it is still in the power of managers 
and proprietors to preserve the taste of the town from corrup- 
tion, if they will only determine to attempt it. 

We shall preface the scene which we are now to present to 
our readers with observing merely that Warbeck has on 

already 
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already undergoing all the studied insults of the tyrant’s ven- 
geance, with an inflexible spirit, when his wife (in spite of 
the entreaties of her attendants) forces her way into his pre- 
sence : : 














“ Enter KATHERINE, JANE, DALYELL, and Oxronp. 


“ Jane. Dear lady ! 
“© Oxf. Whither will you ? 
Without respect of shame? 
“© Kath. Forbear me, sir, 
And trouble not the current of my duty !— 
Oh my lov’d lord! can any scorn be yours 
In which I have no interest? Some kind hand 
Lend me assistance, that I may partake 
Th’ infliction of this penance. My life’s dearest, 
Forgive me: I have staid too long from tend’ring 
Attendance on reproach; yet bid me welcome. 
‘© War. Great miracle of constancy! my miseries 
Were never bankrupt of their confidence 
In worst of afflictions, till, this now, I feel them. 
Report, and thy deserts, thou best of creatures, 
Might to eternity have stood a paitern 
For every virtuous wife, without this conquest. 
Thou hast outdone belief ; yet may their ruin 
In after marriages, be never pitied, 
To whom thy story shall appear a fable. 
Why would’s thou prove so much unkind to greatness, 
To glorify thy vows by such a servitude ? 
I cannot weep; but trust me, dear, my heart 
Is liberal of passion. Harry Richmond? 
A woman’s faith hath robb’d thy fame of triumph. 
“ Oxf. Sirrah, leave off your juggling, and tie up 
The devil that ranges in your tongue. 
“ Urs. Thus witches 
Possess’d, even their deaths deluded, say, 
They have been wolves and dogs, and sail’d in egg-shells 
Over the sea, and rode on fiery dragons ; 
Pass’d in the air more than a thousand miles, 
Allin a night: the enemy of mankind 
Is, powerful but false ; and falsehood confident. 
“Oxf. Remember, lady, who you are. Come from 
That impudent impostor ! 
“ Kath. You abuse us; 
For when the holy churchman join’d our hands, 
Our vows were real then; the ceremony 
Was not in apparition, but in act. 
Be what these people term thee, I am certain 
Thou art my husband ; no divorce in heaven 
Has been sued out between us ; ’tis injustice 
For any earthly power to divide us. 
Or we will live, or let us die together. 
There is a cruel mercy. “ War. 
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“ War. *Spite of tyranny 
_ We reign in our affections, blessed woman ! 
Read in my destiny the wrack of honour ; 
Point out, in my contempt of death, to memory, 
Some miserable happiness : since, herein, 
Even when I fell, I stood enthron’d a monarch 
Of one chaste wife’s troth, pure, and uncorrupted, 
Fair angel of perfection, immortality 
Shall raise thy name up to an adoration ; 
Court every rich opinion of true merit, 
And saint it in the kalendar of virtue ; 
When I am turn’d into the self-same dust 
Of which I was first form’d. 
“ Oxf. The lord ambassador, 
Huntley, your father, madam, should he look on 
Your strange subjection, in a gaze so public, 
Would blush on your behalf, and wish his country 
Unleft, for entertainment to such sorrow. 
“ Kath. Why art thou angry, Oxford? I must be 
More peremptory in my duty.—Sir, 
Impute it not unto immodesty, . 
That I presume to press you to a legacy, 
Before we part for ever ! 
“ War. Let it be then 
My heart, the rich remains of all my fortunes. 
“« Kath. Confirm it with a kiss, pray ! 
“ War. Oh ? with that 
I wish to breathe my last : upon thy lips, 
Those equal twins of comeliness, I seal 
The testament of honourable vows : 
Whoever be that man that shall unkiss 
This sacred print next, may he prove more thrifty 
In this world’s just applause, not more desertful. 
‘“* Kath. By this sweet pledge of both our souls, I swear 
To die a faithful widow to thy bed: 
Not to be forced or won: oh, never, never ! 
_ © Enter SurnEY, DAWBENLEY, Hunt ey, and CRAwronp. 
“‘ Daw. [Free the condemned person ; quickly free him ! 
What, has he yet confess’d ? , 
: [WARBECK is taken out of the stocks. 


“ Urs. Nothing to purpose ; 
But still he will be king. 
“Sur. Prepare your journey 


To a new kingdom then. — Unhappy madam, 
Wilfully foolish !—See, my lord ambassador, 
Your lady daughter will not leave the counterfeit 
In this disgrace of fate. 

“ Hunt. I never ’pointed 
Thy marriage, girl ; but yet, being married, 
Enjoy thy duty to a husband ery 


Thy griefs are mine ; I glory int y constancy :: 


' And 
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And must not say I wish that I had miss’d 
Some partage in these trials of a patience. 
‘“‘ Kath. You will forgive me, noble sir. 
“ Hunt. Yes, yes: 
In every duty of a wife and daughter, — 
I dare not disavow thee.—To your husband, 
( For such you are, sir) I impart a farewell 
Of manly alti 3; what your life has past through, 
The dangers of your end will make apparent ; 
And I can add, for comfort to your sufferance, 
No cordial, but the wonder of your frailty, 
Which keeps so firm a station.—We are parted. 
“War. We wear a crown of peace. Renew thy age 
~ Most honourable Huntley. Worthy Crawford, 
We may embrace.. I never thought thee injury. 
“ Craw. Nor was I ever guilty of neglect 
Which might procure such thought. I take my leave, sir. 
“« War. To you, lord Dalyell,—what? accept a sigh, 


Tis hearty and in earnest. 





“ Dal. I want utterance, 
My silence is my farewell. 

“6 Kath. Oh !—oh !— 

“© Jane. Sweet madam, 
What do you mean? My lord, your hand. 

“ Dal. Dear lady, 





Be pleased that I may wait you to your lodgings. 
[Exeunt DALYELL and JANE; leading out Lady Katute 
RINE. 


Enter Sheriff and Officers with Sxetonx, Astiry, Heron, and 
JouHn A-WATER, with balters about their necks. 


“ Oxf.. Look ye, behold your followers, appointed 
To wait on you in death! 
“ War. Why, peers of England, 
We'll lead them on courageously. I read 
A triumph.over tyranny upon 
Their several foreheads. Faint not in the moment 
Of victory! Our ends, and Warwick’s head, 
Innocent Warwick’s head, (for we are prologue 
But to his tragedy) conclude the wonder 
Of Henry’s fears ; and then the glorious race 
Of fourteen kings Plantagenets, determines 
In this last issue male ; Heaven be obeyed ! 
Impoverish time of its amazement, friends, 
And we will prove as trusty in our payments, 
As prodigal to nature in our debts. 
Death ? pish! ’tis but a sound ; a name of air ; 
A minute’s storm, er not so much; to tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some physicians, for a month or two, 
i In hope of freedom from a fever’s torments, 
Might stagger manhood ; here, the pain is past 
Rav. April, 1812. Cc Ere 
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Ere sensibly ’tis felt. Be men of spirit ! 

Spurn coward passion ! so illustrious mention 

Shall blaze our names, and style us king's o’er death, 
(Lxeunt Sheriff and Officers with the prisoners.” 


We have now, we trust, amply redeemed our credit with 
those who, from some of our introductory remarks, might have 
supposed us insensible to the beauties of our antient drama; 
and have proved, to the satisfaction of all our readers, that our 
quarrel is only with the undiscriminating critics who employ 
such terms of panegyric, when speaking of ** Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” and « The Roaring Girl, or Moll Cutpurse,” (see a 
note by Mr. Weber, Vol. ii. pp. 471. 486.) as ought only te 
be applied to Macbeth, Lear, and Othello. Men: 





—— 


Art. IV. A Letter to William Gifford, Esq., on the late Edition 


of Ford’s Plays, chiefly as relating to Ben Jonson. By Octavius 
Gilchrist, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Murray. i8tt. 


Art. V. A Letter io J. P. Kemble, Esq., involving Strictures on 
a recent Edition of John Ford’s Dramatic Works. S8vo. - 2s. 
Printed at Cambridge, for Murray, London. 1811. 


[Bet pamphlets came to our hands after we had written 

- the preceding article. The first is the production of a 
gentleman already well known to the public, by his masterly 
defence of the character of Ben Jonson against the rash, ill- 
founded, and probably unjust, attacks of some modern critics. 
The late editor of Ford’s plays, whose sole object (we are 
sorry to feel ourselves obliged to speak thus severely of him) 
appears to have been to furnish the booksellers with a certain 
quantity of commentary within a certain time, picked up and 
transcribed all the old stories without examining into their re- 
futation ; and, by so doing, he has drawn on his own head that 
chastisement by the hands of Mr. Gilchrist which, we must 
say, he richly deserved. We have alluded already to the prin- 
cipal subject of the controversy. The internal evidence is, in 
our judgment, more than sufficient to prove that the pretended 
verses of Endymion Porter, and the whole story raised on them 
by Macklin, are a most impudent forgery; and we cannot 
afford space to enter more at large into Mr. Gilchrist’s refuta- 
tion of that which amply refutes itself. 

The lines prefixed. by Shirley to his tragedy of Love's Sacrt. 
fice *, most gratuitously assumed by Malone to have been le- 





* “ Look here, thou that hast malice to ihe stage, 
And impudence enough for the whole age ; — 
Voluminously ignorant ! be vex’d 
To read this tragedy, and thy own be next.” 


yelled 
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velled against Ben Jonson, are also repeated by Mr. Weber ; 
who remarks that ‘ they evidently allude to the insulting ode of 
Ben Jonson alluded to in the second letter of Mr. Macklin.” 
Now, if Macklin’s letters were only an imposture, (which, we 
think, is se/f-evident) what becomes of the evident allusion alluded 
toby Mr. Weber? Such ignorant carelessness merits the se- 
verest censure. We have no reason whatever, (besides the 
dictum of Malone,) for suspecting in Shirley avy allusion to Ben 
Jonson; on the contrary, Mr. Gilchrist has, in this letter, very 
ably supported a conjecture (which is probable, at least, to 
say no more of it,) that the person to whom those lines were 


addressed was no other than Prynne, the author of Histrio- 
mastix. 


Among various instances of the gross unfitness of Mr. Weber 
for the office which he has assumed, the same writer notices 
three plays by Ford (written, it is true, in conjunction with 
others) of which no mention whatever is made by his commen- 
tator. ‘These are The Fairy Knight, and The Bristowe Merchant 
by Ford and Dekker, and 4 late Murther of the Sonne upon the 
Mother, by Ford and Webster. 


The second of the two pamphlets which have given occasion 
to the present short article we shall dismiss with less notice ; 
because it comprizes little else than a detection of Mr. Weber 
in some of his innumerable errors and absurdities. Among 
them we discover several that we have ourselves remarked in 
our preceding article: —— but we are tired of the subject, and 
shall not uselessly add to our catalogue of editorial offences by 
selecting any of the fresh examples which are pointed out in the 
letter to Mr. Kemble. 


If «‘ the Fates wi// have it so,” that Mr. Weber is to become 
editor-general for the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
— if he qwi/] persist in giving us the improved Beaumont and 
Fletcher which we so humbly deprecate, —we have no help for 
it but to join with the author of this pamphlet in the hope 
that his late sad failure may render him a little more cautious 
in future. He can at least desist from converting sense into 
nonsense by his blunders; and, if he cannot mend the text of 
his author, he may perhaps take warning, and leave it as he 
finds it. 


A letter to Mr. eber, on this subject, has also appeared, 


Ces 





H/ 
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Arr. VI. Tales of the Passions 3 in which is attempted an Ilustraa’ 
‘tion of their Effects on the Human Mind: each Tale comprized 
in one Volume, and forming the Subject of a single Passion. By 
George Moore. ‘Tale II. Jealousy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards, 
Wilkie and Robinson. 1811. 


N imitation of Miss Baillie’s P/ays illustrative of the Pas. 
sions, Mr. Moore has undertaken a series of Zales. Hig 
© Revenge” was analyzed in our lviith volume, N.S. p.262. 
In this new production, he maintains the same respectable level 
of excellence; and without climbing to the eminences of his 
profession, he walks much above the plain of ordinary novelists, 
His merit is sufficiently known to secure him an extensive at- 
tention: but for that attention to be lasting, farther acquires 
ments perhaps are requisite. 

Felix Earlvin, a gentleman of fortune in Monmouthshire, is 
married to the orphan daughter of an officer who had served in 
the West Indies. On slight provocations, he becomes intem- 
perately jealous; and at length, on meeting his wife in a car- 
riage with another man, he shoots her with a pistol. Happily, 
however, she recovers, and this paroxysm cures his jealousy. 
An underplot discovers that Mrs. Earlvin is daughter of a lady 
with whom her supposed father had eloped, and nearly allied 
to the West-Indian Onslow, whose presence in her carriage had 
excited the husband’s alarm. 

This fable is rendered very intricate by unintelligible rela- 
tionships between subordinate personages ; indeed the entire 
West-Indian part. of the story is improbable, difficult to re- 
member, and not essential to the catastrophe. ‘The characters 
are well described, while the description remains in the au- 
thor’s hands, but are not well brought into play. ‘The dialogue 
altogether wants variety ; it has every where the same writer- 
like manner, the same technical formality, as if the conversa- 
tions had been taken down by a newspaper-reporter. ‘The 
narrative of Osmond, for instance, which is supposed to be 
hastily written at midnight, as a solemn death-bed confession, 
while he is labouring under the agony of bodily wounds and 
mental remorse, is as diffuse, and as full of antithesis and 
prettyism of style, as any other part of the book. We quote 
a specimen of it: 

« My mother was a woman of high spirit, yay, dissipated, and 
extravagant. She had been educated under a system of speculation 
by her parents, with a view that her personal accomplisments would 
insure her a splendid alliance. The sums they expended to render 
her (as they considered) capable of such a station, reduced the com- 


fortable income they possessed to a bare subsistence ; and on the a 
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ef their daughter’s marriage, they became pensioners on the bounty of 
her husband. I am the eldest of two children which were the fruits 
of this union. I had the misfortune, I might almost say, the curse, 
to become the professed and decided favourite of my mother, From 
the earliest years of my infancy to the days of my manhood, every ca- 
pricious whim, every wish of my heart, were indulged and gratified 
with-an anxiety that anticipated the desires they created ; while my 
sister, who was two years younger than myself, received little ten- 
derness or attention but what was bestowed from the good-nature and 
commiseration of the servants employed to take care of her, If my 
father was aware of the cruelty and injustice of such proceedings, he 
had not sufficient energy to prevent them. The extravagance of his 
wife reduced his fortune, while the dissipation in which she involved 
him injured his health; and, by the time his children had arrived at 
years of maturity, he was a poor and infirm man. My mother’s pride 
would not allow her to consent that I should be brought up to any 
profession, and she even resigned some of her own luxuries to support 
the expensive pleasures into which I had plunged for want of employ- 
ment. My vices she termed follies, my daring impetuosity she called 
spirit ; she made me a coxcomb by admiring my person, and hardened 
my heart by neglecting to teach me humanity. I feel regret, and 
even horror, in laying these serious accusations on her memory 3 but 
when I reflect on the duties of a mother, on the power of her ex- 
ample, and the force of her precepts, I cannot but appreciate the 
value of her tenderness, and (from fatal experience ) feel equally con- 
vinced of the cruelty of her neglect. Neither the personal attractions 
nor the mental accomplishments of my sister, her amiable disposition 
or affectionate temper, were capable of subduing her mother’s unna- 
tural antipathy, which evidently increased as her daughter’s beauty 
and good qualities became more conspicuous, till her envy was ex- 
cited by her charms, and her ill-humour increased by a consciousness 
of the superiority of her mind. Under these circumstances, the se- 
verity of her conduct increased to so alarming a height, that her 
daughter was obliged to fly to the protection of a female relative. 
This person was a sister of my father’s, whose husband had lately 
procured a situation of some consequence in the West Indies, and 
who had written to his wife an earnest request that she would take 
the first opportunity of following him to Jamaica. She had long 
witnessed, with regret and indignation, the miseries of her niece’s 
situation ; she had expostulated with her brother on the injustice of 
his conduct, but without effect ; he confessed her observations were 
correct, yet, to make the arrangements they required; would reva- 
lutionise his family, and destroy his domestic peace. Convinced that 
her niece had no prospect of redress from her father, she proposed 
that she should accompany her to the West Indies; an offer re- 
ceived with joy and gratitude by my sister, and gladly accepted by 
her parents, My father’s acquiescence to this proposal was per- 
haps urged by the increasing difficulties of his pecuniary affairs, 
and the probability such’ an arrangement held forth of a respect- 
able settlement for his daughter without the usual’ aid’ of a 
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We can applaud the elegance, but not the propriety, of this. 
style of narration. Agitated minds are more abrupt, more 
concise, more simple, more strong and pathetic in their ex- 
pression. It was not, however, on Mr. Osmond that the 
author wished to concentrate the regard of sensibility, but on 
Felix. Now the jealousy of the hero is so far unnatural, that 
it is vague in its object, and he is jealous alternately of Herbert 
and of Onslow. We should much have preferred to confine 
the alarm of jealoysy to the latter, who, in the attempt to 
ascertain his relationship with Mrs. Earlvin, might easily give 
occasion for an equivocal mysteriousness ; and we should haye 
been desirous of rendering the reader suspicious as well as the 
husband, since otherwise the act of the latter in firing the 


pistol seems to the former only the degrading brutality of a 
madman. , 





Art. VII. Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Manaccan, 
and of St. Anthony, Cornwall. A new Volume. 8vo. pp. 401. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1810. 


ONOTONY is not a rare fault among divines. One pro- 
minent subject often takes the lead in their thoughts ; and 
whatever be the text, this must be pulled in, as the common 
people say, ead and shoulders, We cannot, however, charge 
Mr. Polwhele’s pulpit-eloquence with this defect. To the 
charm of variety, he adds the quality of originality ; and if his 
novelties should not be-always such as critics and sound bibli- 
cal scholars will sanction, let them by way of apology for the 
preacher recollect that Mr. P. is a poet as well as a theologian. 
When, in the first volume of our new series, p. 303, we noticed 
a former collection of his discourses, we observed that they 
were executed with different success; and we can make the 
same report of those which are now before us. From the 
article just quoted, it should seem that this new volume does not 
consist of entirely new matter ; since the discourses on the dis- 
persion of the Jews, on the character and state of the Arabs, and 
on the duties of the Husbandman, are there mentioned, and pro- 
bably they are here re-published with some slight improve- 
ments. As amember of the state, Mr. P. is very loyal; asa 
member of the church, he is truly orthodox ; and as a clergyman, 
he wishes zealously to discharge the duties of his office. Some 
of his hearers may think that it is not very delicate in him to 
specify minutely in what way respect ought to be paid to the 
clerical character ; and others, who are not and will not be his 
hearers, must think that he deals unfairly by them when he 
classes them with unbelievers. Dr. Horsley, whose illiberality 
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was not worth copying, denominated a modern sect * Deists 
calling themselves Unitarians :” but this calumny will never pass 
current for argument; on the contrary it is bad policy to have 
recourse to it; because the public will be inclined to believe 
that no sect would condescend to persecute or even’ to abuse 
another, if a triumph over it could be obrained in the field of 
reason and sound logic. We give this hint to prevent all par- 
ties from ca/ling names, when they ought to employ persuasion. 
The age 1s awake to this stale trick; it recoils qn those who 
use it; and the party abused glory in it as a demonstration of 
their strength and importance. 

Let us now attend Mr. P. through the leading subjects of 
this volume. On the first, intitled Augustus Ceasar and the 
Wise Men, the doctrine of which is that Augustus Cesar was 
an-iistrument in the hand of Providence for ushering in * the 
Prince of Peace,” we make no remark: but we must observe 
relative to the second, on The Unknown Ged, that the preacher 
sports ¢ a lucubration,’ a mere “* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to 
his Cornish hearers, in the place of authentic Scripture-truth ; 
since he tells them that ‘ Socrates, the Grecian sage, before he 
suffered, erected the very altar noticed by St. Paul ;’? he should 
have added, in. order to interest them in the fiction, that this 
altar was afterward brought into Britain, and is noticed by Dr. 
Borlase in his Antiquities of Cornwall! Equally hypothetical is 
the suggestion in the 4th sermon, that Joseph of Arimathea is 
the same person with the young rich man in the Gospel who 
came to Christ. —- ‘lhe sermons which profess to exhibit inci- 
dental proofs of our Saviour’s Divinity do not sufficiently dis- 
criminate between proofs of a divine mission, and characters of 
Divinity : but let not Mr. P. suppose that we mean to attack 
his orthodoxy. His practical discourses, nevertheless, are more 
consonant to our taste than those which are doctrinal; and 
though we cannot subscribe to all that he advances in them, we 
are often pleased. His manner is peculiar, and generally strik- 
ing. Sermon 13th, on the coming of Christ's Kingdom, he gives as 
a specimen of what he calls his preachment, or of his ordinary 
mode of preaching ; and we suppose that others also rank in 
this class. In another discourse, on the uniyersality of the 
Christian relizion, he endeavours to shew its fitness for this 
purpose : 


‘ If we-consider its doctrines as they respect the conduct, no one 
will doubt of their practicability in every climate, and under every 
circumstance. ‘They interfere not with political concerns ; they nei- 
ther prescribe a form nor opppse themselves to any form of govern; 
ment, but enforce a general obedience to the higher powers. | Whilst 
they contribute to the well-being of the individual, by refining his 
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reason, and improving his nature, they evidently promote the publie 
good.. They teach us not only philanthropy, but an unlimited bene- 
volence : and, to encourage us in the exertion of it, propose the 
divine goodness as the object of our imitation. In short, ‘ whatso. 
ever things are true—whatsoever things are just — whatsoever things 
are decent—whatsoever things are pure—whatsoever things are lovely 
—whatsoever things are of good report” — these things Christianity 
enjoins us to regard and to practise.’ ' 


How far he is justified in representing the idea of a Provi- 
dence as instinctive, (see sermon 14.) we shall refer to his own 
reconsideration of the subject : but we do not object to his call- 


ing the Bible ‘the history of a particular providence.’ Mr. Pol. 


whele seems partial to instinctive feelings: and hence, in the 
15th sermon, on the Public Worship of God, he remarks that 
‘ we feel instinctively the force of social worship.’ Professing to 
come home to the exact cases of his parishioners, he penetrates 
the motives of those who frequent as well as of those who for- 
sake the house of God; and the reasons for not going to church 
are thus examined ; 


‘ With people of this description, and others who would resent, 
perhaps, the charge of wilful negligence, a very trivial accident is 
cause enough for absence. At one time, their attendance is pre- 
vented from a doubt, when or where the service will be performed 
(rons a message to the minister would have soon removed the 

ubt ;) at, another, from the rising of a dark cloud at the hour of 
prayer ; at a third, from an indisposition to appear in public ; a sort 
of fastidiousness, it seems, to be soothed only in privacy. But I can 
hardly conceive, that they whose delicacy shrinks into itself, too sen- 
sitive for observation, possess the genuine feelings of the Christian. 
Sensibility and affectation have a very different origin: And they, 
who are ashamed to pray in public, very seldom, I suspect, repeat 
their prayers in private. We thank not such characters for their 
visits, And, to their own minds, their irregular attendance can 
create only dissatisfaction, from the consciousness of inconsistency, 
and from their indifference to the church-forms and ceremonies, and 
consequently from the experience of a long and tedious service ;—to 
say nothing of the admonitions and censures which frequently occur 
in sermons, and which the neglecters of the sabbath will be prompt 
enough in applying to chebhaclves, not with the disposition of patient 
hearers, not with the humility or self-abasement of Christians, but 
with the feelings of wounded pride, malevolence and revenge. 


‘In the mean.time, curiosity carries many to the church, who. 


have rarely been seen within its walls. ‘The report of a celebrated 
‘preacher has a strong effect on heedless minds. I never knew a 
strange clergyman preferred to the regular pastor, simply for edifica- 
tion. It is not the doctrine — it is the novelty of elocution that 
decides the choice. But curiosity hath no sort of predilection for 
churches. To-day, it has led you hither; To-morrow, it will hurry 


you'to the conventicle, At the latter, you will meet with high ora= 
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tification ; while folly and ignorance presume to explain texts, which 
wisdom and learning would deem incomprehensible, and at an awful 
distance revere. 

‘ From the same motive, I once witnessed the appearance of persons 
at church, for the first time I believe in the course of their lives, 
They had habitually neglected and mis-spent the sabbath, Yet afew 
musical instruments led them thither: when the novelty was over 
they disappeared. “I doubt not, such persons would shrink with 
horror from the idea of the exclusion of their bodies from the church 
after death. But J scarcely think that a clergyman would perform 
his duty too rigorously by shutting the church-door against the 
corpse of him, who in his life-time had never entered it.’ 


What could induce the author to print the last sentence of 
this extract? Would he advise clergymen to exceed their 
duty, and wreck their vengeance on a heretic’s lifeless corpse ? 
Had Mr. P. forgotten his sermon on Christian prudence ?—The 
good church-goer is thus described : 


‘ With respect to the church, he has no wish to have 
its rites or its ordinances submitted to his own convenience, 
but leaves all to the regulation of his spiritual guide, whom 


he treats not as Ais minister, but reveres as the minister of 
God.’ 


Particular cautions and instructions to the frequenters of 
public worship are given at the end of the discourse, in which 
this rule is laid down: ‘¢ To your minister absolving you from 
your offences, look up with reverence as to an ambassador from 
God.’—Fearful, however, that he had not sufficiently magnified 
his office by this demand of reverence during divine worship, 
Mr. P. hints in a note at the decorous behaviour of some congre~ 
gations before the service: ‘ At the entrance of the clergyman 
and his family, the congregation, before decently seated, all rise, 
(just as in borough-towns, at the entrance of the mayor and 
corporation) and stand in a respectful attitude, till the minister 
is settled in his pew.’— After this, can Mr. Polwhele say with 
his divine master, “ I seck not honour from men?” If he be not 
a high churchman, it is evident that he can have no objection 
to be high in the church ; and if he practises the lessons which 
he gives to the clergy in the last two sermons of this volume, 
he is intitled to rank above most of his brethren. 





Mo-y. 








Ant. VIII. The Truth and Consistency of Divine Revelation, with 
some Remarks on the contrary Extremes of Infidelity and Enthu- 
siasm, in Eight Discourses delivered before the University of 
Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in the Year 1811, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By John 
Bidlake, D.D. of Christ Church, Oxford, &c. 8vo. pp.25c. 
6s. Boards. Murray. 1811. 


From the commencement of the Bampton-Lecture to the 
pteaching of the series of discourses now offered to us, thirty- 
one volumes of Bamptonian sermons have issued from the 
press ; and it may be justly presumed that the subjects specified 
by the founder are so far exhausted, that little novelty can be 
expected in future discussions. Dr. Bidlake’s compositions 
are very fair specimens of pulpit oratory, but exhibit nothing 
of that prominent merit in originality or in argument which can 
intitle them to any detailed notice from us. He traverses 
ound often traversed before, and has urged nothing against 
either infidels or fanatics in which he has not been anticipated. 
This observation we do not offer as a censure on the lecturer, 
but as an apology for dismissing his volume with more brevity 
of craic than sermons of his class have usually obtained. 
Dr. B. * proposes to shew, that the evidences of revealed 


religion ; are annie of a very high degree of demonstration ; 


that the scheme of divine revelation is grand, comprehensive, 
consistent, and harmonious in its general design ; ; agreeable to 
the attributes of the Deity, and to the analogies of his ceconomy 
in his natural and moral world. In the course of this plan, 
occasion will be taken to answer some charges of inconsistence, 
which are urged against the clergy, by the two opposite cha- 
racters of unbelievers-and fanatics.’ ‘This is the preacher’s ge- 
neral plan ; and in the subdivision of his undertaking he first 
endeavours to depict the character of Infidelity : he next inge- 
niously vindicates the doctrine of a particular Providence, and 
the perpetual agency of a First Cause: hence he passes to a 
desultory view of the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations, er 
roneously observing in his account of the sacrifices under the 
former that ¢ the law of Moses required only the bload of the 
lamb ;’ (p. 89.) and in the next page he adduces ‘ the building 
of the ark as a proof that the Jews were not without skill in the 
arts’? To these discourses is subjoined a lecture on Miracles 
and Prophecy as striking evidences of Christianity ; and then 
in conclusion Dr. B. inveighs against the errors of Fanaticism, 
and vindicates ‘some of the Articles of the Established Church 


against the misrepresentations of mistaken zeal.’ Though in 


his head-title to these sermons, the Doctor specifices Hathu- 
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sigsm as a grand object of his attack, at p. 15g. he sings the 
praise of Enthusiasm ¢ as a laudable ardour, friendly to virtue, 
dignified, sentimental, and generous,’ contrasting it with Fa- 
naticism, which is the real object of his pointed animadver- 
sions: but we very much suspect that Fanatics will not be 
brought to reasonable terms by being charged with gloominess 
and spiritual pride, any more than Infidels will be converted to 
the faith by being accused of arrogance and the affectation of 
superiority in ¢ assuming the solemnity of doubt.’ 

When Dr. B. proceeds to comment on Article xvii. on 
Predestination and Election, we cannot think that he is correct 
in saying that ¢ no allusion is made to any determinate number 
of persons.’ A choice made out of mankind, in the divine 
decrees, before the foundation of the world,” must signify per. 
sous chosen; the phrase means, as far as words can mean any 
thing, some taken, and some left, It is very true, as the lecturer 
next remarks, ‘that there is no mention of Reprobation,’ and 
by this fortunate omission the Church just avoided the 
gloomy rock of Calvinism: but the article respecting Election 
is so worded, that the non-elect are removed only a hair’s 
breadth from Reprobation; for how thin is the partition be- 
tween divine dereliction and absolute reprobation, if man in: 
his natural state be incapable of thinking or doing any good 
thing ? It is well observed by Dr. B. that it was contrary to 
the intention of our blessed Lord, that men should enter on 
subtle disquisitions on the divine counsels ;’ and had the framers 
of the articles not speculated on the eternal purposes of God, 
they would have saved the Church much fruitless and perplexing 
controversy. In treating on the article respecting what is termed 
Original Sin, Dr. B. does not discriminate between a corrup- 
tion or deterioration of nature, and the transmission of guilt : 
the former is agreeable to analogy, the latter is absolutely im- 
possible. Perhaps he is indiscreet in contending so warmly for 
the correct wording of the Articles ; since he must be sensible 
that, were they to be revised by the present episcopal bench, 
assisted by the most learned of the clergy, they would probabl 
undergo considerable alterations for the better. ‘Though Dr. Bid- 
lake declaims against fanatical preachers, he seems to be ignorant 
of one of the chief causesof their success; otherwise he would not 


have dissuaded the clergy from ¢ extemporaneous preaching, as _ 


conducive to the degradation rather than to the improvement of 
the mind.’ In the senate, and at the bar, what is the character of 
our oratory? Reading is not eloquence; and unless our clergy 
will practise extemporaneous preaching, or at least preaching 
without reading, they must submit to the mortification of see~ 
wg crowds go to Methodistic chapels. 
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Art. IX. A Treatise on the Defence of Portugal, with a Military 
Map of the Country ; to which is added a Sketch of the Manners 

and Customs of the Inhabitants, and principal Events of the Cams 
paigns | under Lord Wellington. By William Granville Eliot, 
Captain in the Royal Regiment of Arallery. The Third Edition, 
with considerable ‘Additions. 8vo, 128, Boards. Egerton, 
WII. 


Gyouurnciat wiews have long conferred a degree of interest 
on the affairs of Portugal in the minds of Englishmen, and 
have now united with other considerations to induce us to take 
a part in them which brings them more and more “ home to 
our business and bosoms.” ‘The military operations which we 
are now prosecuting in the Peninsula, on a scale of almost. un- 
paralleled magnitude in comparison with our means, must not 
only excite the attention of the politician, but must create 
anxiety in almost every domestic circle: for where is the fas 
mily which does not count, in our numerous host now serving 
on that station, some relative or some friend, in whose glory 
on the field they do not participate, whose misfortunes they do 
not commiserate, or whose fall they do not mourn? We need 
not, therefore, employ many words, nor seek a variety of 
eauses, to shew that the work of Captain Eliot, of which we 
are now called to take notice, 1s likely to attract the curiosity 
a} of readers in general; and mdeed the circumstance of its 
Jhar y / having attained a second edition, before we have had an oppor- 
/ tunity of making our report of it, is alone a proof that it has 
experienced this good iortune. We shall proceed, therefore, 
to our duty in examining its contents, 

To the treatise is prefixed a military map of Portugal, taken 
chiefly from the Carta Militar, which was published under the 
authority of the French when they were in possession of that 
country; without including, however, the directions of the 
principal Serras or mountains, and the small rivers; which 
defect, the author informs us, he has endeavoured to supply 
partly from the best maps that he has been able to procure, 
and partly from his own observations. He has not, how- 
ever, attempted to give any scale for his map, which is a 
circumstance rather” unusual ; though he has inserted the 
distances between places, in leagues, by means of numbers 
from the computations of the inhabitants: but these distances 
are so discordant and unequal in different parts, that it is ims 
possible to derive from them any scale even tolerably correct. 

Captain E. obseryes that the topography of this country ina 
military point of view, its strength, and its resources, haye 
been but slightly discussed in all publications respecting it, eXe 


cept the tract of General Dumouriez, which was baer 
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#466. The truth is that, neither-in that work nor in the dne 
which is now before us, is the absolute force or strength of 
Portugal ascertained, or compared with that of any other 
kingdom in Europe; and it does not even appear that either that 
General or the British officer, when composing their treatises, 
had the most distant conception of the proper mode of deters 
mining this point with any accuracy. Had the latter given a 
tolerably correct statement of the absolute force of France, 
compared with that of Portugal, when a French army entered 
it in 1807, he might have rendered an essential service to his 
own country, and have enabled us to judge with some degree 
of certainty in regard to the issue of the present contest. 
Captain Eliot seems to be apprehensive that the first part of 
his performance will appear tedious and irksome to such of his 
readers as are not military men, on account of the monotony 
and sameness of the language which, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, he has found it necessary to use in his topographical 
descriptions ; and he cautions them against expecting from 
him a complete statistical or commercial view of the 
country. 

The first, second, third, and fourth chapters treat on the 
topography of Portugal, respecting which the author is sufh- 
ciently particular ; and they occupy 95 pages. He allows that 
we cannot depend on Oporto as a port for the embarkation of 
troops; and that, if an enemy be in possession of that town, 
no vessels can be anchored so as to remain in security for an 
opportunity of sailing. He is of opinion that no attempt 
will be made, but in the way of a diversion, from the district 
north of the Douro, on the central district lying between that 
river and the Tagus; which he seems to consider as the onl 
part of Portugal that is in reality capable of being defended, 
and towards which his notions of defence are chiefly directed, 


He observes: 


‘ The Douro, in the rainy season, frequently rises to such a height, 
and so suddenly, as to inundate a great part of the town of Oporto. 
At these periods, vessels have been carried over the bar, no cable and 
anchor being strong enough to hold them. The usual method of se- 
curing them is by a large boom, one end of which is made fast on 
board the vessel, and the other to the shore. Of these booms there 
are abundance on the wharfs, In case of an attack on Oporto, they 
might be made very serviceable for barricading the streets ; as they are 
very long, about nine inches square, and if well bound with old iron 
hoops in a serpentine form, from end to end, and likewise driven full 
of old nails, nothing but cannon brought up close to them would be 
able to break down so formidable a barrier. During the rainy season, 
and sometimes as late even as the month of June, when the freshes oc- 
sasioned by the melting-of the snow from the mountains in Spain come 
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down the river, a convoy will frequently wait five or six weeks for ax 
opportunity of getting to sea, at which time the roaring of the bar is 
tremendous. porte therefore cannot be depended upon as a port 
from whence to embark troops, nor can vessels be anchored in an 
situation so as to enable them to wait an opportunity of sailing, should 
am-enemy be in possession of the town. ‘The bar is moreover com- 
manded by the castle or fort of Sad Joao, about half a league from 
the town. 

€ I have been thus circumstantial in the description of the forego< 
ing parvieces, in order to demonstrate, by pointing out its impractis 
eability, how little an invasion of Portugal by the north is to be 
feared, if well defended. For even admitting an enemy to succeed in 
twaking himself master of these provinces, which is at least extremely 
problematical, he has still the Borie to cross, which might be ren- 
dered next to impossible, provided proper precaution was taken to 
Securé the boats. It is true, others might be constructed, but that 
would be a work of time and labour, in numbers sufficient for the 
purpose of transporting an army across. It is therefore probable, 
that an attack in this quarter would be undertaken as a diversion, in 
order to draw off a certain portion of troops from the main poiat, 
the defence of the provinces of Béira and Estremadura, or for the 
purpose of obtaining money and supplies from Oporto. , 


As to relinquishing also the defence of Algarve, and the 
parts south of the Tagus, he remarks : 


‘ The only part of the province of Estremadura situated to the 
south of the Tagus, which can be of any importance to the general 
defence of the kingdom, is on the bank of the river, from Almada to 
Trafaria ; but even this is not of material consequence, as the ship- 
ping may be anchored in such a situation as to be out of the reach of 
cannon shot 3 and Lisbon has little to fear in an attack from that 
point. Should it, however, be deemed necessary to retain this part 
of the shore opposite as long as possible, an extent of country of 
about four leagues should, in the first instance, be occupied, froin 
Aldea Galega to Setuval. This country is mostly woody, covered 
with strong heath or underwood. Setuval, or St. Ubes, a sea-port 
of considerable trade, is already fortified, but is not a place of any 
great strength. Palmela is a strong post, and might be rendered still 
stronger. A morass on the road to Eivas, about one league and a 
half from Aldea Galega, may be turned to advantage. ‘There is a 
long causeway crossing it, on which a battery has been erected. 
The line may, when necessary, be thrown farther back on the left, 
to Coina, behind a rivulet running into the 'Tagus at that point. —. 
Lastly, the heights above Almada may be strengthened by redoubts, 
or other field works, I have mentioned these posts, but if I may be 
allowed to give an opinion, unless they can be occupied in considers 
able force, it would be more advisable to evacuate this part of the 

rovince ‘a toto, than to hazard the loss of a small corps in the; des 
fs of them, if opposed to one more numerous ; and I think I may 
venture to aflirm, that the danger of being cut off would Ost AR 
énemy from advancing with a small one to this point, especially 1 , 
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the province of Beira and the eastern part of Estremadura remained 
unconguered. 

‘ In addition to the before-mentioned places, there are numberless 
other ancient fortresses and walled towns, some of them situated be- 
yond the Guadiana, at the present day of little consequence in a 
military, point of view ; and although this district may be said to be 
covered with them, yet it is the weakest and least defensible of any. 
That power which can bring into the field the greater body of 
cavalry, supported by a proportion of infantry, will most decidedly 
remain masters of it. Be that as it may, with respect to its influenee 
ona ee it is not worth the time required for its subjugation. 
The strength of Portugal lies in the central district, well protected 
on either flank by the agus or the Douro. This important part 
ef the country presents a front of the most rugged aspect, in the 
rear of which are chains of posts innumerable.’ 


Confining, therefore, his schemes and measures of defence 
to the district which lies between the Douro and the Tagus, 
Captain E. thus specifies the lines which he would man and 
occupy for that purpose : 


‘ The best line of positions that can be taken up for the defence 
of the most important part of the kingdom, may be drawn from the 
Douro along the Serra de Estrella, commencing,on the left at 
Lamego, passing by Momenta de Beira, Trancozo, and Celorico to 
Guarda, all of which are excellent stations, and the passes in their 
vicinities should be more or less strengthened by field works, From 
Guarda the line may be thrown back behind the Zezere, and ex- 
tended to the Tagus, having the strong posts of Castello Branco and 
Abrantes in front of the right flank. An advanced line may be 
drawn from Castel Melhor, on the Coa, by Almeida, Castello Bom, 
Alfaijates, and following the frontier line to the Tagus. These corps 
should be composed chiefly of light troops and cavalry sufficient to 
keep up the communication with the main body of the army, Guarda 


and Viseu should be the two principal stations ; Coimbra, Thomary 


and Leiria, stations for bodies of reserve, and the latter a principa: 
magazine. Peniche, situated on a small peninsula on the coast, 
already fortified. Its defences might be improved, and it would af- 
ford an excellent spot for a depdt of stores and ammunition, from 
whence they may be conveyed in small cutters or other vessels to 
either flank. The isthmus, which connects Peniche with the main 
land, is overflowed at high-water. Santarem is a good post, and, as 
Jong as the army is in advance, a proper station for a small corps to 
watch the Tagus, should an enemy be in possession of Alemtejo. In 
addition to these, a strong position may be taken up for the defence 
of Lisbon, the right at Sacavem, passing by Lumiar, and the left at 
Alcantara. Against an enemy advancing from Leiria, the heights 
near Alhandra, the passes of Rolica, Bucellas, Cabega de Monta- 
chique, and Mafra, are of importance, and form a strong line of de- 
fence farther in advance.’ 


Any person, however, who is acquainted with the nature of 
Military operations, will perceive, by barely casting his eye on 
‘ the 
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the map, that ten times the force of that district would hardly 
suffice to defend it properly against the penetration of even a _ 
small well disciplined army. 

In the 6th chapter, the author tells us that twenty thousand 
of the Portuguese troops are payed by Great Britain; and, as 
a proof of their bravery, he refers us to that part of Lord Wel- 
lington’s dispatch relative to the affair of Busaco, in which his 
Lordship mentions the circumstance of having had ‘a favour- 
able opportunity of shewing the enemy the description of troops 
of which his army was composed,” as a consolation to him 
under the mortification of being obliged to retreat precipitately 
after he found that Massena had unexpectedly turned one of 
his flanks. 

In speaking of the customs of the Portuguese, p.121. Capt. 
Eliot says that the sulphureous particles arising from the char- 
coal-fires, which they make in large copper-pans, occasion a 
constant coughing and consequent spitting ; a custom to which 
the natives are much addicted, even females of the first rank: 
e—but this is the first time that we ever heard of charcoal 
emitting su/phureous particles, or vapours, as pitcoal commonly 
does.—His account of the wonderful influence of superstition, 
on all descriptions of persons, is not much calculated for giving 
us a high opinion either of the country or its inhabitants ; 
though their abolition of that horrible tribunal, the Inquisition, 
may lead to improvement and happiness : 


* It has been for some time a subject of discussion with various 
authors, whether the almost uncontrouled sway maintained by the 
clergy over the minds, I might perhaps say, over the persons and 
property of the lower orders of society, has been mostly effected 
by the force of enlightened education and superior intellect, or by 
means of low cunning and superstitious infatuation. I am inclined to 
think that the former may have their due weight, but that the latter 
certainly preponderate ; for when we consider the number of reli- 
gious ceremonies, conducted with the utmost pomp and grandeur, 
handed down from generation to generation, and some of them so 
truly absurd, we may infer, that they themselves are equally the dupes 
of their own credulity. As an instance of the absurdity of some of 
these ceremonies, I shall mention one which I was an eye-witness to 
in Lisbon. For more than a week I observed a party of six stout 
fellows parading the streets, dressed in a kind of scarlet robe, one of 
whom carried an image in a little glass case, underneath which was 
a money-box, with a strong padlock ; lie was preceded by two of the 
party, one playing the drum, the other the bagpipes. On the left of 
the man with the image, was another of the party carrying a board, 
on which was painted 2 representation of the sufferings of souls in 
purgatory : the rear was brought up by the other two, with flags 
bearing some other devices, which, from their dirty and tattered 
state, I could not decypher. .The party frequently stopped to re- 
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ceive the donations of the passengers, who kissed the case, crossed 
themselves, and dropped their alms in the box ; not a shop, coffee, 
house, or stall, was free from their intrusion. My curiosity tempted 
me, the first op ortunity that occurred, to inquire to what purpose 
the amount of this voluntary contribution was applied. The man 
who carried the box replied, Para comprar pad, para Santo Antonio, 
Senhor Official, da hum bocadinho pelo amor de Deos*. 

‘ Of all the religious ceremonies, the procession of the Corpus 
Christi is the most magnificent. On this day the streets are hun 
with silken drapery, embroidered with gold ; the monks of the dif- 
ferent orders join the procession, bearing the silver candelabra of their 
convents, and at the head marches the statue of St. George on horse- 
back, in complete armour, attended by the generals and their suite 
bare-headed. The military line the streets ; the convents are illu- 
minated in the evening by tar barrels and large wax tapers ; a pro- 
fusion of rockets are seen in the air from all parts of the town ; the 
garrisons and slipping fire in honour of the day ; and the whole is 
conducted with the utmost pomp and grandeur. 

‘ The procession of the host 1s continually passing to and fro in 
the city of Lisbon: on its entrance into any of the streets, one of 
the ecclesiastical attendants who precedes it, tolls a hand bell which 
he carries for the purpose ; upon this the whole of the passengers, 
male and female, drop on their knees, and remain in that position, 
crossing themselves, and repeating their Ave Maria’s and Paternosters 
till it has passed. ‘The inhabitants run to the balconies and windows 
of their houses, and perform the same ceremonies ; the military guards 
turn out bare-headed and kneeling, with the point of the bayonet to 
the ground. The officers and soldiers of the British army halt and 
take off their hats, but do not kneel. | 

‘ The Inquisition, formerly the scourge of the land, has now lost 
its terrific horrors. According to the best accounts, this detestable 
tribunal was established during the reign of D. Joao III. about the 
year 1536, for the punishment of heretics. After maintaining its 
baneful influence and power for centuries, it received its death-blow 
during the administration of the Marquis de Pombal. The principal 
tribunal, which is at Lisbon, stands in the square of the Roscio, and 
is now little more than a place where the Regency meet to transact 
the affairs of the nation, and where they sit-in judgment on political 
offenders. ‘Eyora and Coimbra formerly had their inquisitorial tri- 
bunals ; these have also lost their power, or have ceased to.exercise it.’ 


Chapters VIH. IX. and X., on travelling, arts and manufac- 
tures, Lisbon and its environs, are entertaining, but convey little 
information that.is important, or that has not been already sup- 
plied. Chapter XI. refers to the emigration of the Royal family 
of Portugal, and the principal.events which occurred before the 
debarkation of the British army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
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«“* To purchase bread for Saint Antonio, Signior Officer jp bestow 
a@little-for the love of God. 
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When mentioning the entrance of the French army in 1807, 
which gave rise to that emigration, the author observes that 
the invaders made the well known aversion of the Spaniards to 
the Portuguese subservient to their own views, and not only 
marched a part of the Spanish army into that country but placed 
it under the direction and controul of French Generals, 
That antipathy still subsists ; and we fear that the time is not 
far distant when a similar use may be made of it: especially 
as the French have acquired possession of the fortresses and 
strong holds, that are best calculated for enabling them to com- 
mand the supplies and resources of Spain, and add them to 
theirown. ‘They have lately, too, become masters of Saguntum 
and Valencia; the neighbourhood of which, to a very consider- 
able distance, is distinguished above all the other parts of that 
country for its natural richness and fertility. So convinced was: 
the great Annibal of the importance of the first of these posts, 
in various respects, and particularly for keeping in submission 
the Spaniards on the coast of the Mediterranean, that he would 
not set out on the invasion of Italy till he had made himself master 
of that town, though he was under the necessity of investing it 
for eight months ; the Saguntines being so firm in their attach- 
ment to the Romans, that they rather chose to perish in the 
place than submit to the Carthaginians. 

In describing the affair of Vimiera, Captain Eliot does not 
give any account of the effects produced by the small number 
of Shrapnell’s spherical shells that were used on that occasion ; 
nor attempt to explain by what unfortunate mis-management 
it happened that only nine rounds of that destructive species of 
ammunition were sent out for each gun. He finds great fault 
with Sir Harry Burrard for assuming the command on his ar- 
rival at the field of battle, and ordering our troops to desist 
from following the French after they were repulsed. He takes it 
for granted that the representation made by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
in his letter to Lord Castlereagh, with regard to the advantages 
that might have been obtained if the command had remained in 
his own hands, is well founded, and unscrupulously adopts it as 
his own : but this is mere matter of opinion ; and it was natural 
for Sir Arthur to magnify those supposed advantages. Captain 
Eliot tells us that our want of a sutticient body of cavalry was 


_ severely felt ; the English amounting only to 200 and the Por- 
. tuguese to 260 ; while the enemy had from twelve to fourteen 


hundred. Sir Harrymighthave regarded this bodyof Frenchcavalry 
as well calculated for covering their retreat, which it was, and 
which it actually did; and he might have been apprehensive of 
our infantry being drawn into some ambuscade, or into ground 
favourable for the enemy’s cavalry to act against them with 
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atlvantage and effect. Indeed, it may be added, too, that the 
French were not in the situation of an army that was panic- 
struck, or thrown by sudden incidents into such a state of con- 
fusion as sets all tactics, order, and discipline at defiance: they 
were only retreating after having made an unsuccessful attack 5 
and their retreat (as we have just stated) was covered bya great 
superiority of cavalry. 

The author informs us (page 211.) ¢ that one half of our 
army were not engaged ? but he surely cannot mean to adduce 
this fact as a proof of Sir Arthur’s generalship. Every person of 
military knowlege will naturally ask the question, why were 
not more of our troops engaged ?— for an able and skilful Ge- 
neral will always contrive to bring the greatest part of his force 
into action, let the ground, which is the theatre of it, be what 
it may. It appears from his own account of this affair‘ that it 
must have partaken very much of the nature of a surprise: for 
he expressly tells us that our position was *¢ a camp taken up 
only for one night,” and that we were ignorant of the enemy’s 
intention till he actually appeared and made the attack. 

As to the armistice, which led to the convention of Cintra, we 
will barely observe that it seems odd that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
should sign it after the command had been taken from him; be- 
cause, strictly speaking, such an-act was the duty of the Com- 
mander in Chief. At any rate, it could not have been imposed 
as a duty on the second in command, without his own consent. 

Captain Eliot states that Sir Arthur approved the conven- 
tion; and he is himself also decidedly of opinion that it was 
proper, though he acknowleges that the French were in want 
of supplies, and that, during the armistice, fresh troops con- 
tinued to arrive from England : circumstances whith must have 
rendered the situation of their army relatively to ours daily 
worse and worse. Had no such convention taken place, it is 
therefore more than probable that a few days would have 
produced the unconditional surrender both of Junot’s army 
and of the Russian squadron in the ‘agus. 

In chapter XIII. the author introduces the battle of Talavera, 
though it was not fought: in Portugal, and gives an account of 
it at considerable length. ‘This affair, also, seems to have 
partaken more of the nature of a repulse than a set engagement, 
since the French were the assailants, and, after having been 
repulsed in several attacks, retired to their own position, un- 
molested ; leaving a rear-guard of 10,000 men, for three days, 
on the heights behind the Alberchi; and none of those advah- 
tages accisied to us from the action which usually attend a de- 
cisive victory. Three days after that rear-guard was withdrawn, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley marched the British army from Talavera 
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on the road to Oropesa, in order to attack that of Marshal. 
Soult; leaving ‘General Cuesta with the Spaniards to protect. 
our sick and wounded, and to cover our rear. Captain Eliot 
reflects on that General, for abandoning his post on the very 
next morning, and marching with all his army by the same 
route which we had taken. ‘This step, however, on the part 
of Cuesta, appears to have been necessary: for it is evident 
from ‘the-author’s own account that the enemy would probably 
have succeeded in penetrating our line, had it not been for the 
18 pieces of cannon, which Colonel Robe brought to bear ob. 
liquely on the flank of one of their principal columns, with 
Colonel Shrapneil’s spherical case shot; and if it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the whole allied army could repulse 
the attacks of the French, and retain possession of that posi- 
tion, how could it be supposed possible for Cuesta with his 
Spanish troops alone to do this? Yet, had he remained, he 
would have been exposed to Joseph Buonaparte’s army in front, 
and to that of Soult in the rear; and the loss of all the troops | 
entrusted to'his care must have been the consequence. 

Capt. E. gives the following short description of what is 
commonly called the battle of Busaco, and of the subsequent 
retreat of the allied army : 


‘ At six in the morning of the 27th of September, the enemy 
made two desperate attacks on the position of the allied army, the 
one on the right, the other on the left, of the highest point of the 
Serra. The attack on the right was made by two divisions of the 
second corps on that part of the Serra occupied by the third division 
of infantry. One division of the French infantry arrived at the top 
of the ridge, when it was attacked by the 88th, qgth British, and 
Sth Portuguese regiments, directed by Major-General Picton, who 
commanded the third division. These corps attacked with the bayonet 
and drove the enemy from the advantageous ground he had gained. 
The other division of the second corps attacked further on the right 
on the road leading by Santo Antonio de Cantaro, also in front of 
the third division. This attack was repulsed }efore the enemy could 
reach the top of the ridge by the 74th regiment and the Portuguese 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Champlemord, d:rected by Colonel 
Mackinnon. Major-General Leith also moved to his left, to the 
support of Major-General Picton, and‘aided in the defeat of the 
enemy on this post, by the third battalion of the Royals, first aud 
second battalions 38th regiment. 

« On the left, the enemy attacked with three divisions of infantry 
of the sixth corps, that part of the Serra occupied by the left divi- 
sion, commanded by Brigadier-General ‘R. Craufurd, and by the 
brigade of Portuguése infantry, commanded by Brigadier-General 
Pack. One division of infantry-only made any progress tewards 
the hill, and they were charged with the bayonet by the light brigade — 
and third Pertuguese cacadores under Brigadier-General R. roar 
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furd, and‘driven down with immense loss. Brigadier-General Cole- 
man’s brigade of Portuguese infantry, which was in reserve, moved 
up to support the right of Brigadier-Greneral Craufurd’s division; and 
a battalion of the 19th Portuguese regiment, made a t and suc- 
cessful charge upon a body of another division of the enemy, which 
was endeavouring to penetrate in that quarter. Besides these attacks, 
the light troops were engaged throughout the day of the 27th. The 
loss of the combined army was—British, 5 officers, 104 men killed’; 
35 officers, 458 men wounded ; 1 officer, 30 men missing — Portue 
guese, 6 officers, 84 men killed; 25 officers, 487 men wounded ; 20 
men missing. The loss of the enemy was reported to be enormous 3 
2000 men were buried on the field; 1 general officer, 3 colonels, 33 
officers, 250 men taken prisoners. 

‘ Massena, finding it impossible to force the position of Busaco, 
did not renew his attack on the 28th, except by the fire of his light 
troops, evidently intended to cover the march of a large body of 
infantry and cavalry, which he had moved from the left of his centres 
and were seen on the road leading from Mortagao over the mountains 
to Oporto. Colonel Trant had been ordered to possess himself of this 
road, which turned the position of the Serra de Busaco, and to. take 
post at Sardao; but unfortunately he was sent round by Oporto. by 
the general officer comntanding im the north, in consequence of a 
small detachment of the enemy being in possession of Sao. Pedro de 
Sal ; and notwithstanding the efforts he made to arrive in time, he did 
not reach Sardao till the night of the 28th, after the enemy was in 
possession of the ground. In consequence of this movement made by. 
the enemy, Lord Wellington recrossed the Mondefo, and continued 
to retreat to the position he had previously determined on, with his 
right at Alhandra, passing by Torres Vedras, and his left on the 


sea,” ; 

It may fairly be deduced from this account that the attack, 
which Massena directed to be made on the allied troops posted 
on this Serra, was planned chiefly with a view to keep Lord 
Wellington’s attention engaged ‘in that quarter; while, with 
the main body of his army, Massena should turn the British 
left flank by the pass of Sardaa, which he accomplished; and 
it is not unlikely that the rfatural impetuosity of the French 
led them to make a more serious attack than was intended, and 
thus subjected them to a greater loss than was necessary. 
Our troops, as well as.the Portuguese, who on that: occasion 
co-operated with them, displayed great steadiness and intrepi- 
dity ; but where was the generalship of fuffering the key to our 
position to remain unoccupied, or leaving the non-occupation of 
it even to a possible contingency ? 

From Captain E.’s account of the battle of Albuera, each 
side appears to have sustained a great and nearly an equal loss: 
but the Captain has omitted one material fact, which we have 
heard stated by ‘several officers of veracity and accuracy: of 
observation, who were in the action; namely, that. Marshal 
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Beresford was for upwards of two hours a prisoner in ‘the 
hands of the French. We are loth to suppose that this 
Omission was intentional, because the suppress.on of facts in 
any. narrative is as improper as the introduction of events that 
never took place. Other circumstances connected with that 
engagement are deserving of notice, which our limits will not 
permit us to specify: but we cannot avoid remarking that the 
greatest mistake, which the Marshal appears to have committed 
on that occasion, was the posting of the Spaniards in the right 
of his line on the height which commanded all the rest of it: 
because, that. being the key to his position and the ground, 
which the enemy would naturally exert their utmost efforts to 
obtain, it should have been occupied by the very best and 
steadiest of the troops, with a strong subsidiary body at hand 
to support them. Had such an arrangement been made, a 
great effusion of blood and the loss of many brave men 
might have been avoided, as well as the relief of Badajos 
prevented. 

It is with pain that we advert to the oversight committed 
twice, in the course of a few days, “at the attack of Fort 


St. Christoval, by sending men to mount the breach with 


scaling ladders which were much too short; thus throwing 
away many lives unnecessarily. Could neither the command- 
ing engineer nor any person under him ascertain the height 
of the escarp-wall, sufficiently near to prevent such a mistake ? 
Were no Spaniards with the allied army, who had ever seen a 
section of the fort, or could tell the height of its revétement ? 
Captain Eliot informs us (p. 333.) that the second attempt 
© failed in like manner as the first, and for the same reasons :’ 
but he does not assign these reasons, and only touches slightly 
on the subject. 

At the end of this narrative is added a table of Portuguese 
coins, weights, and measures, as also of the principal routes. 
As a first essay, the work is certainly far from being unworthy 
of praise. ‘The author appears to possess classical informa- 
tion, and to have received a much better education than is 
common: but his language is in many places neither chaste 


nor correct. Glen 





Arr. X. Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
by Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the first—Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey. Second Edition. 4to. pp. 800. (with Plates.) 
sl. 5s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


TH situation of Russia, as an object of interest to the in- 


quiting part of the public, is in some respects peculiar. 
| | Suificiently 
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Sufficiently powerful in a political point of view to excite the 
eager attention of our countrymen, her interior has hitherto 
been too seldom traversed by enlightened and impartial ob- 
servers, to enable persons at a distance to make up their minds 
on the state of society and civil government throughout her 
territory. - ‘The consequence of ignorance, in this as in other 
things, has been to magnify and over-rate. Accustomed to 
hear of the terror of the Russian arms, of the splendor of the 
court and capital, and struck particularly by the gigantic figure 
which she makes on the map, the public, both here and on the 
continent, have formed the most mighty conceptions of the 
extent of her power. Lord Grey, when in office, a few years 
ago, spoke in parliament of the superiority of the Russian 
pecuniary resources, compared with the Austrians, as a matter 
in course ; and Bonaparte is believed to be within bounds for 
once when he styles his brother Alexander, par excellence, * le 
puissant Empereur du Nord.” Now, while we admit that 
Russia, when well governed, is a very formidable empire, it is 
easy to shew that she is much less potent than many among 
us are apt to imagine. As far as knowlege constitutes power, 
she must be pronounced to be greatly behind her rivals in the cen- 
tre and west of Europe; and, as she has emerged but lately from 
barbarism, that efliciency in public servants which results from 
education must be, in a great measure, wanting both in her 
civil and her military departments. No infantry in Europe is 
so badly officered as the Russian; no plan of taxation is more 
absurd or pernicious ; no system of expenditure is more irregular 
or wasteful; no court is more misled by the influence of favou- 
ritism in both sexes; and none exposes itself so much to ridi- 
cule by sudden transitions to the most opposite extremes. If 
we add to these considerations the vast impediments to exertion 
which result from a thinly scattered population, as well as the 
general apathy which is inseparable from a state of slavery, we 
shall have no cause to wonder that the Russian armies should 
be so much less numerous than those of France and Austria. 
Jn truth, when we come to enter on an examination of the 
grounds of the reputation of Russia, we shall find that they 
have consisted, in a great measure, in the ability of leading in- 
dividuals, and in the peculiar character rather than in the mag- 

nitude of her force. | 
Aware, however, as we are of the prevalence of exaggerae 
tion with regard to this empire, we by no means incline to go, 
on the negative side, so great a length as the traveller whose 
work we are now reporting. He saw Russia at a very unfa- 
vourable epoch; and exposure to personal indignity may have 
contributed to add poignancy to his sarcasms. His book con- 
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tains a variety Of observations on other topics, such as the 
manners of the Cossacks, the character of the Circassians, and 

€ condition of the Crimea, on all of which we shall, in due 
course, bestow attention: but, as the animadversions on the 
Russian character have excited a controversy between some of 


our countrymen who have been in the habit of censuring our 


political connection with Russia, and the much more numerous 
class who put a high value on it, we shall give to that part of 
the volume our earliest consideration. The counter-publication 
of Sir Robert Wilson shall receive a speedy notice ; while a life 
of Prince Potemkin, also lying on our table, shall be brought 
forwards in the third place, and may serve as a practical com- 
mentary on the reasoning contained in the previous disquisi- 
tions. 

Dr. Clarke begins his narrative by mentioning that, after 
having visited Sweden and Lapland in company with Mr. 
Cripps of Jesus College, Cambridge, whom he terms the cause 
and companion of his travels, he foutid himself at Petersburgh 
in the spring of 1800. This was the unfortunate period at 
which Paul, flying, like a true barbarian, from one extreme to 
another, had subjected our countrymen in Russia to repeated 
indignities. His madness and malevolence diffused a general 
gloom over the metropolis, and it seemed as if half the nobles 
in the empire were to be exiled to Siberia. In regard to dress, 
the most ridiculous observances were prescribed, and enforced 
with inflexible rigour. Such was the tyranny and caprice of 
this despot, that, in the course of the few years of his, reign, 
30,000 persons were put out of the public service; 18,000 
having been dismissed by order, while 12,000 had voluntarily 
resigned. We cannot wonder that Dr, Clarke and his com- 
panion were impatient to withdraw from such scenes, and 
adopted with alacrity the advice of our ambassador Lord Whit- 
worth to retire to Moscow. ‘Their journey was performed in 
the-early part of April; and the travellers had barely time to 
bring it to a close when the thaw, which oceurs regularly in 
ve Second week of that month, made the roads nearly impas- 
sable. 


‘ Setting out,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘from Petersburg for the south 
of Russia, the traveller bids adieu to all thoughts of inns, or even houses 
with the common necessaries of bread and water. He will not even find 
clean straw, if he should speculate upon the chance of abed. Every 
thing he may want must therefore be taken with him. A pewter tea- 
pot will prove of more importance than a chest of plate. To this he will 
add, a kettle; assaucepan, the top of which may be used for a dish, 
tea, sugar, and a large cheese, with several loaves of bread made into 
rusks, and as much fresh bread as he thinks will keep till wie a 
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chance of procuring more. Then, while the frost continues, he may 
carry frozen food, such as game, or fish, which, being congealed, and 
as hard as flint, may jolt about among his kettles in the well of the 
carriage without any chance of injury. 'Wme may be used in a cold 
country ; but never in a hot, or even in a temperate climate, while 
upon the road. In hot countries, if a cask of good vinegar can be 
procured, the traveller will often bless the means by which it was 
obtained. When, with a parched tongue, a dry and feverish skin, 
they bring him bad or good water.to assuage his burning thirst, the 


addition of a little vinegar will make the draught delicious. Care 


must be taken not to use it to excess, for it is sometimes so tempting a 
remedy against somnolency, that it is hardly possible to resist using 
the vinegar without any mixture of water.’— 

‘I do not know what first gave rise to a notion, very prevalent, 
that the road from Petersburg to Moscow is a straight line thro 
forests, except that it was the intention of Peter the Great to have 
it so made. The country is generally open, a wide and fearful pros- 
pect of hopeless sterility, where the fir and the dwarf birch, which 
cover even Arctic regions, scarcely find existence. The soil is for 
the most part sandy, and apparently of a nature to set agriculture at 
defiance. ‘Towards the latter part of the journey, corn-fields ape 
peared, of considerable extent. 

‘ The male peasants of Russia are universally habited, in winter, in 
a jacket made of a sheep’s hide, with the wool inwards, a square 
crowned red cap, with a circular edge of black wool round the rim. 
These, with a long black beard, sandals made of the bark of the 
birch-tree, and legs bandaged in woollen, complete the dress. 

‘ Jedrova.—T be whole journey from Petersburg to Moscow offers 
nothing that will strike a traveller more than the town or village of 
Jedrova. It consists of one wide street, formed by the gable ends of 
wooden huts, whose roofs project far over their bases, and terminated 
by itschurch. The view of one of these town: will afford the reader 
a very correct idea of all the rest, as there is seldom any difference in 
the mode of constructing the poorer towns of Russia. A window in 
such places is a mark of distinction, and seldow: noticed. The houses 
in general have only small holes, through which, as you drive by, you 
see a head stuck, as in a pillory. 

‘The forests, for the most part, consist of poor stunted trees; 
and the road, in summer, is described as the most aborninable that 
can be passed. It is then formed by whole trunks of trees, laid 
across, parallel to each other, which occasion such violent jolting, as 
the wheels move from one to the other, that it cannot be borne with- 
out beds placed for the traveller to sit or lie upon. 

‘ We had a very interesting peep into the munners of the peasantry. 
For this we were indebted to the breaking of our sledge at Poschol. 
The woman of the house was preparing a dinner for her family, whe 
were gone tochurch. It consisted of soup only. Presently her hus- 
band, a boor, came in, attended by his daughters, with some small 
loaves of white bread, not larger than a pigeon’s egg: these 1 sup- 
pose the priest had consecrated, for they placed them with great care 
before the Bogh. Then the bowing and crossing began, and they 
went 
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went to dinner, all eating out of the same bowl. Dinner ended, they 
went regularly to bed, as if to pass the night there, crossing and 
bowing as before. Having slept about an hour, one of the young 
women, according to au etiquette constantly observed, called her 
father, and presented’ him with a pot of vinegar, or Quass, the Rus- 
sian beverage*. The man then rose, and a complete fit of crossing 
and bowing seemed to seize him, with interludes so inexpressibly cha- 
racteristic and ludicrous, that it was very difficult to preserve gravity. 
The pauses of scratching and grunting ; the apostrophes to his wife, 
to himself, and to his God; were such as drunken Barnaby might 
have put into Latin, but need not be expressed in English.’— 

‘ The accommodation for travellers is beyond description bad, 
both in Petersburg and Moscow. In the latter, nothing but neces~ 
sity would render them sufferable. They demand three roubles .a 
day fora single room, or kennel, in which an Englishman would blush 
to keep his dogs. The dirt on the floor may be removed only with 
an iron hoe, or a shovel. These places are entirely destitute of beds. 
They consist of bare walls, with two or three old stuffed chairs, 
ragged, rickety, and full of vermin. The walls themselves are still 
more disgusting, as the Russians load them with the most abominable 
filth.’— 

‘ Moscow is in every thing extraordinary ; as well in disappointing 
expectation, as in surpassing it; in causing wonder and derision, 
pleasure and regret,. Let me conduct the reader back with me again 
to the gate by which we entered, and thence through the streets. 
Numerous spires, glittering with gold, amidst burnished domes and 
painted palaces, appear in the midst of an open plain, for several versts 
before you reach this gate. Having passed, you look about, and 
wonder what is become of the city, or where you are; and are ready 
to ask, once more, How far is it to Moscow? They will tell you, 
«© This is Moscow !” and you behold nothing but a wide and scat- 
tered suburb, huts, gardens, pig-sties, brick walls, churches, dung- 
hills, palaces, timber-yards, wareliouses, and a refuse, as it were, of 
materials sufficient to stock an empire with miserable towns and mis- 
erable villages. Qne might imagine all the States of Europe and 
Asia had sent a building, by way of representative, to Moscow : and 
under this impression the eye is presented with deputies from all 
countries, holding congress; timber-huts from regions beyond the 
Arctic ; ated palaces from Sweden and Denmark, not white. 
washed since their arrival; painted walls from the Tirol ; mosques 
from Constantinople ; Tartar temples from Bucharia ; pagodas, pavi- 
lions, and virandas, from China; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices, from France; architectural ruins from 





¢* It is made by mixing flour and water together, and leaving it 
till the acetous fermentation has taken place. ‘The flavour is like 
that of vinegar and water. It looks thick, and is very unpleasing to 
strangers ; but, by use, we became fond of it ; and in the houses of the 
nobles, where attention is paid to its brewing, it is esteemed a deli- 


cacy, particularly in summer,’ 
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Rome ; terraces and trellisses from Naples; and warehouses from 


‘Wapping. 


‘ Having heard accounts of its immense population, you wander 
through deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the quarter 
where the shops are situated, you might walk upon the heads of 


thousands. The daily throrg is there so immense, that, unable to 


force a passage through it, or assign any motive that might convere 
such a multitude, you ask the cause; and are told that it is always 
the same. Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of the 
buildings : Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, 
English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans, all parade in the habits of 
their respective countries. 

‘ We were in a Russian inn ; a complete epitome of the city itself, 
The next room to our’s was filled by an ambassador, and his suite, 
from Persia. Ina chamber beyond the Persians, lodged a party of 
Kirgisians ; a people yet unknown, and any of whom might be ex- 
hibited in a cage, as some newly-discovered species. ‘They had bald 
heads, covered by conical embroidered om and wore sheep-skins. 
Beyond the Kirgisians lodged a nidus of Bucharians, wild as the 
asses of Numidia. All these were ambassadors from their different 
districts, extremely jealous of each other, who had been to Peters- 
burg, to treat of commerce, peace and war.’— 

‘ The stalls of fruit and food in the streets of Moscow prove ve 
beneficial to the health of the people ; especially to the children who 
are ill fed at home. Att these places, for a few copeeks, (farthings) 
which they contrive to collect, they get a wholesome dinner. I saw 
them served at the stalls with plates of boiled rice, over which was 
poured a little honey ; and for each of these they paid about a penny 
English. In the Spring they sell apples (which they have a re- 
markable method of preserving through the winter, though I could 
not gain information how this was contrived), baked pears, salad, 
salted cucumbers, (which are antiscorbutic, and esteemed delicious 
by Russians of every rank,) wild berries, boiled rice, quass, honey, 
and mead. As almost every eatable receives a formal benediction 
from the priests, before it is considered fit for use, no Russian will 
touch any article of food until that ceremony has taken place. A 
particular church near the Mareschal ae is set apart for the bene- 
diction of apples ; and this is not given until the first apple drops from 
the tree, which is brought in great form to the priest. 

‘It is evident that a practice more judicious can hardly be adopted; 
as the people are thus saved from many maladies. I have seen a whole 
French army debilitated through want of caution in this respect. A 
Mahometan would sooner eat pork, than a Russian unconsecrated 
fruit.’ a's 


One of the most spiritea passages of the book ig the descrip- 
tion of the former capital of Russia. 

The population of Moscow may be set down at 300,000, 
which is greatly superior to that of Petersburg ; and the build- 
ings being much more scattered, it occupies more ground, 
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The manners of the natives are exhibited here much more. 
strikingly than in the modern capital. Dr. Clarke arrived in 
time to be a witness of the Easter festivities, 2nd to see all the 
pomp of Moscow displayed in motley processions on the public 
romenades. ‘These processions are made in carriages and.on 
tseback ; and. the carriages surpass, in number at least; any 
exhibition of the kind in Europe. On particular days, they 
exceed two thousand, and have generally six but never fewer 
than four horses to each. Yet nothing can be more pitiful 
than the appearance of these equipages, when separately exa- 
mined, whether we look at the aukwardness of the driver, the 
dirt of the harness, or the clumsiness of the vehicle. During 
Easter week, the Russians indulge their predilection for ring- 
ing, and the numberless bells of Moscow are tolled incessantly: 
the Cathedral-bell sends a hollow murmur over the city, like 
the tones of a vast organ, or the rattling of distant thunder. 
The diameter of this bell is sixteen feet ; yet it is much smaller 
than that of the “ great bell of Moscow,” the largest ever 
founded, and of such enormous weight (443,000lb.) as to ren- 
der its suspension impracticable. ‘This bell was seen by Dr. 
Clarke in a deep pit, exactly as it was described in former years 
by Mr. Jonas Hanway. Its diameter at the mouth is. twenty- 
two fect ; its perpendicular height nearly: the same; and its 
thickness. twenty-three inches. | 
‘The most remarkable part of Moscow is the Kremlin. This 
ss the central and highest division of the city, bearing the ap- 
nce of a fortress, being surrounded by walls of stone and 
brick, the circumference of which is two miles. It is filled 
with domes and steeples; and though it contains the most irre- 
gular edifices, none of them are of wood, nor of mean appear- 
ance. The view of the city, afforded from some of its higher 
buildings, surpasses every other both in singularity and. splen- 
dor: but no drawing of it is permitted to be taken. The-ar- 
ehitecture exhibited in the palaces and churches of the Krem- 
lin is unlike any that is seen in Europe ; and though the archi- 
tects were generally Italians, the style is Tartarian, Indian, 
Chinese, and Gothic :—here a pagoda, there an arcade; in 
some parts richness and even elegance, in others barbarism and 
decay: so that, taken altogether, it is a jumble of magnificence 
and ruin. A plan was proposed to the Jate Empress, for unit- 
ing the whole Kremlin into one magnificent palace : which 
would have been truly a ‘vaste projet,” and would, when exe- — 
cuted, have far surpassed every thing of the kind in antient or 
modern days. A model of the proposed alteration was com- 
pleted; and is still to be seer at Moscow: but when we find | 
that the expence,: even in that country of cheap labour, would 
' | amount 
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amount to three millions sterling, it may safely be taken for 
granted that the defgn will go no farther than *the model. 


« One day,’ says Dr.'Clarke, ‘ we found all the churches in ‘the 


Kremlin open, anda prodigious concourse of ‘people assembled ‘at the . 


celebration of the Great Festival of the Ascension. It is difficult 
to describe the scenes then exhibited within these ‘buildings. I was 
carried in by a crowd, rushing forward like a torrent; and, ‘being 
lifted by it from the ground, beheld, as I entered, a throng of dévo- 
tees, in which there was danger of being pressed to death ; all were 
in motion, crossing themselves, bowing their heads, and strug ag 
who should first kiss the consecrated pictures. ‘The bodies of their 
saints were exposed: and we were shewn, by the attending priests, 
some wood of ¢ the true Cross.’ Women, with tears streaming from 
their eyes, lifted their infants, and taught them to emibrace the feet 
and hands of the images. Observing a crowd particularly eager to 
kiss the scull of an incorruptible saint, I asked a priest, in Latin, 
whose body the sepulchre contained. ‘ Whence are you,” said he, 
«that you know not the Tomb of St. Demetrius ?”? | 

‘ All that has been said or written of Roman-Catholic bigotry, 
affords but a feeble idea of the superstition of the Greek Church. It 
is certainly the greatest libel upon human reason, the severest scandal 
upon universal piety, that has yet disgraced the annals of mankind.” 

¢ There are no people who observe Lent with more scrupulous and 
excessive rigour than the Russians. ‘Travelling the road from Peters. 
burg to Moscow, if at any time, in poor cottages, where the peasants 
appeared starving, I offered them a part of our dinner, they would 
shudder at the sight of it, and-cast it to the dogs; dashing out of 
their children’s hands, as an abomination, any food given to them ; 
and removing every particle that might be left entirely from their 
sight. The same privation takes place among the higher ranks:; but 
in proportion as this rigour has been observed, so much the more 
excessive is the degree of gluttony and relaxation, when the import. 
ant intelligence that ‘ Christ is risen’? has issued from the mouth of 
the archbishop. ‘During Easter they run into every kind of excess, 
rolling about drunk the whole week.’ 

‘ When Easter was proclaimed, ‘the inn where we lodged ‘became 
aPandemonium. Drinking, dancing, and singing, continued through 
the night and day. But, in the midst of all these excesses, quarrels 
hardly ever took place. ‘Ihe wild, rude riot of a Russian populace 
is full of humanity. Few disputes are heard ; no blows are given ; 
no lives endangered, but by drinking. No meetings take be. of 
any kind, without repeating the expressions of peace and joy; Cuarts- 


tos voscress! Christ is risen! to which the answer always.is the 


same, Vo 1sTINEY voscREss! He is risen indeed ! 
‘On Easter Monday begins the presentation of the Paschal eggs : 


lovers to their mistresses, relatives to each other, servarits to ‘their 


masters, all bring ornamented eggs. Every offering at this season is 


called a Paschal egg. . ‘The meanest pauper in.the street, presenting 
an egg, and repeating the words Christos voseress, may demand « 
salute even of the Empress. AU business is laid aside; the upper 
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ranks are engaged in visiting, balls, dinners, suppers, masquerades ; 
while boors fill the air with their songs, or roll drunk about the streets, 
Servants appear in new and tawdry liveries ; and carriages in the 
most sumptuous parade. 

‘Inthe midst of this uproar I made myself as much like a Russian 
as possible, and went in a caftan to one of the public balls of the 
citizens, given in our inn. It was held in a suite of several apart. 
ments ; and a numerous band of music, composed of violins, wind in. 
struments, and kettle-drums, had been provided. The master of the 
inn had also taken care to invite a company of gipsies, to entertain 
the company by their dancing. A single reuble was demanded as 
the Me? admission. All fears of appearing like a foreigner va- 
nished upon entering the principal ball-room ; for I found an assembly 
as various in their appearance as characters’ in a masquerade. On the 
benches were squatted Turks, with their usual gravity and indiffer- 
ence, looking on with a solemn vacant stare, unmoved by shouts of 
joy or Peale songs, by the noise of the dancing, or the thun- 
dering of a pair of kettle-drums close to their ears. In another part 
were a party of Bucharians, with flat noses, high cheek-bones, and 
little eyes ; their heads shaven, and a small conical embroidered cap 
on the crown of their sculls ; in red morocco boots, long trowsers 
of blue cloth, with a girdle and a poignard. Besides these were 
Chinese merchants, Cossacks, and even Calmucs, all of whom ap- 
peared as spectators. 

‘ Collected in other parts of the rooms were vocal performers, in 
parties of ten or twelve each, singing voluntaries. ‘They preserved 
the most perfect harmony, each taking a separate part, though with- 
out any seeming consciousness of the skill thus exerted.’ 


After such a picture as this, the most zealous advocate of 
the Russians will hesitate before he puts in a plea against the 
charge of superstition. He would not have better success in a 
still more delicate point, the virtue of the ladies of rank ; many 
of whom must be subjected to the censures which have been 
attached to the reputation of the magnanimous Catherine. 
Nor shall we wonder at these examples of conjugal inconstancy, 
when we consider that, in Russia, women of rank are often mar- 
ried to persons whom they had scarcely ever seen before wed- 
lock ; that such connections result from the mercenary calcu- 
lations of parents ; and that a dissolute and tyrannical behaviour 
on the part of the husband too often aggravates the evils of a 
selfish alliance.— Whatever may have. been the success of 
Peter I. in improvements of some kinds, he had none in regard 
to the introduction of cleanliness ; for we can hardly conceive 
a more complete contrast to what Dr. Clarke saw among lus 
Dutch friends, than his description of the Russians : 


« Some of the nobles are much richer than the richest of our 
English peers ; and a vast number, as may be supposed, are very 


poor. To'this poverty, and to these riches, are jomed character- 
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istics in which the Russian peasant, and the Russian prince are the 
same : they are all equally barbarous. Visit a Russian, of whatso- 
ever rank, at his country seat, and you will find him ae about, 
with his collar open, uncombed, unwashed, unshaven, half-naked, 
eating raw turnips, or drinking guass. The raw turnip is handed 
about in slices, in the first houses, upon a silver salver, with brandy, 
as a whet before dinner. Their hair is universally ina state not to be 
described ; and their bodies are only divested of vermin when they 
frequent the bath. It is a fact too notorious to admit dispute, that 
from the Emperor to the meanest slave, throughout the vast empire 
of all the Russias, including all its princes, nobles, priests, and pea- 
sants, there exists not a single individual in a thousand, whose body 
is not thus infested.’—* The real Russian rises at an early hour, and 
breakfasts on a dram with black bread. His dinner at noon consists 
of the coarsest and most greasy food, the scorbutic effects of which 
are counteracted by pickled cucumbers, sour cabbage, the juice of 
his vaccinium, and his nectar guass. Sleep, rendering him unmindful 
of his abject servitude and barbarous life, he particularly indulges ; 
sleeping always after eating, and going early to his bed. The prin- 
cipal articles of diet are the same everywhere — grease and brandy. 
The horrors of a Russian kitchen are inconceivable ; and there is not 
a bed in the whole empire that an English traveller would venture to 
approach, if he were aware of its condition.’— 

‘ As we lived in some degree of intimacy with many of the Russian 
nobility, their manners and opinions could not escape our notice. Of 
all Europeans, they bear the greatest resemblance to the nobles of 
the “* Two Sicilies.’? The Neapolitans, and the grandees of Palermo, 
are exactly like those of Moscow ; and even the peasants of the two 
countries have a certain degree of resemblance. ‘This similitude may 
arise from a similarity of government,—vicious and despotic, ignorant 
and superstitious.’— 

‘ A Russian nobleman will sell any thing he possesses, from his 
wife to his lap-dog ; from the decorations of his palace, to the orna- 
ments of his person ; any thing to obtain money ; any thing to squan- 
der itaway. Visiting a trading mineralogist, I was surprised.to see 
glass-cases filled with court dresses ; and still more so in being told 
they were dresses of the nobility ; sent to be exposed for sale, as often 
as they wanted money. ‘Their plan is, to order whatever they can 
procure credit for ; to pay for nothing ; and to sell what they have 
ordered, as soon as they receive it.’— 

‘ As the nobles have rarely any money at command, their traffic 
in the Fine Arts, as in other things, is carried on by exchange. This 
sort of barter is of all things that in which they take the greatest de- 
light. They purchase a picture for a carriage, or an imbroidered 
suit of clothes, just as they pay their physician with a snuff-box. In 
every thing the same infantine disposition is displayed, and, like chil- 
‘dren, they are tired of their toys almost in the moment they have ac- 
quired them. In their choice of pictures, they are pleased only 
with gay and splendid colouring, highly finished, in ge frames ; 
quelque chose d’éclatant !’’ to use an expression constantly in their 
mouths. —The method of paying their physicians by trinkets, might 
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ecem an inconvenience to the faculty ; but it isnot so. Dr. Rogerson 
at Petersburg, as 1 am informed, regularly received his nate 
and as regularly carried it to a jeweller for sale. The jeweller sold 
it again to the first nobleman who wanted a fee for his physician, s0 
that the doctor obtained his box again ; and at last the matter became 
so well understood between the jeweller and the physician, that it was 
considered by both parties as a sort of bank-note, and no words were 
necessary in transacting the sale of it.’— 

‘ Russian Hospitality. Before the reign of Paul, a stranger no sooner 
arrived in Moscow, than the most earnest solicitations were made for 
his regular attendance at the table of this or that nobleman. [I his vi- 
sits were indiscriminate, jealousy and quarrels were the inevitable con- 





‘sequence. During the reign of Paul, Englishmen were guests likely 


to mvolve the host in difficulty and danger; yet, notwithstanding the 
gisk incurred, ‘it is but justice to acknowledge, the nobles felt them- 
selves so gratified by the presence of a stranger, that, having re* 
quested /his attendance, they would close their portals upon his equie 
lest it should be discerned by officers of the police. 

¢ The curious spectacle presented at their dinnersshas not a parallel 
inthe rest of Europe. ‘The dishes and the wines correspond in gra- 
dation with the rank.and condition of the guests. Those who sit 
near the master of .the house are suffered to have no connection with 


. the fare or the tenants at the lower end of the table. In barbarous 


times we had something like it in England ; and perhaps the custom 
is mot»even now -quite extinct in Wales, or in English farm-houses, 
where all the family, from the master to the lowest menial, sit down 
together. The choicest dishes at a Russian table are carefully placed 
at ithe upper end, and are handed to those guests stationed near the 
owner of the mansion, according to the order in which they sit; 
afterwards, if any thing remain, it is taken gradually to the rest. 
Thus a degree in precedency makes all the difference between some- 
thing and nothing to eat ; for.persons at the bottom of the table are 
often compelled to rest satisfied with an-empty dish. It is the same 
withregard to the wines; the best are placed near the top of the 
table, but, im preportion as the guests are removed from the post of 
honour, the wine -before them diminishes in quality, until at last it 
degenerates into simple guass. Few things can offer more repug- 
nance to the feelings of an Englishman, than the example of a 
wealthy glutton, pouring forth eulogium upon the choice wines he 
has set before a stranger merely out of ostentation, while a number 
of ‘brave officers .and.dependants are sitting by him, to whom he is 
unable to offer.a single glass. I sometimes essayed a violation of this 
barbarous.custom, by taking the bottle placed before me, and filling 
the glasses. of those below ; but theoffer was generally refused through 
fear of giving-offence by acceptance, and it was a mode of conduct 
which 1 found could not be tolerated, even by the most.liberal host. 
Two-tureens of soup usually make their appearance,.as we often see 
them in.England ; but, if a stranger should ask for that which is at 
the bottom of the table, the master of the house regards him with 

the rest all,gaze at him with wonder, and when he tastes 
what heshas ebtained, he finds it to be a.mess of dirty and,abominable 
14 broth, 
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broth, stationed for persons who never venture to ask for soup from 
the upper end of the table. The number of attendants in waiting is 
prodigious. In the house of the young Count Orlof were not me 
than five hundred servants ; many of these sumptuously clothed, and 
many others in rage. It was no unusual sight to observe behind a 


chair a fellow in plumes and gold lace, like a Neapolitan ing. 
footman, and another by his side looking like a beggar from the 


streets.’ 


To disseminate such impressions’as these, with regard to the 
Russians, seems to be the grand object of this part of Dr. 
Clarke’s labours. He seeks every opportunity of enforcing 
them, and recurs to them with as much keenness as a cele- 
brated writer on political economy displays in arraigning the 
mischiefs of the East India Company’s monopoly. ' The pas- 
sage of the rivulet which separates Sweden from ‘Russia 
conducts the traveller, Dr. C. says, from ‘all that dignifies the 
human mind, to whatsoever most abject has been found to 
degrade it. Great Britain (he adds) will forgive the frankness 
of one among her sons, who has ventured, although harshly, to 
speak the truth ; a language not wholly obscured in the more 
cautious descriptions of former writers ; Tubervile of England; 
Augustine of Germany ; Olearius of Denmark; and more‘re- . 
cently, the Abbe de la Chappe of France.’— ‘Phe writings of 
Tubervile are remarkable. He visited Russia‘ in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the capacity of secretary to our ambassa- 
dor Randolph, the first negotiator who went from England to 
that northern court. ‘This secretary appears to have mixed in 
Russian society, and to have seen quite enough tocure him of - 
the mania of travelling to distant regions. He communicated his 
observations through the medium of verses addressed to his 
friends at home; and Dr. Clarke, finding that the book in 
which they are printed (Hakluyt’s voyages) is extremely rare, 
has selected some of the most striking passages. They are 
curious, both as a specimen of the versification of the age, and 
as an evidence of the resemblance in manners: between the 
Russians of the sixteenth and those of the eighteenth centuries ; 


s¢ T left my native soile, full like a retchlesse man, 
And unacquainted of the coast, among the Russes ran; 
A people passing rude, to vices vile inclinde, : 
Folke fit'to be of Bacchus train, so quaffing is their kinde. 

* * * | 

“ Their Idoles have their hearts, on God they never call, 
Unlesse it be (Nichola Bough) that hangs against the wall. 
The house that hath no god, or painted saint within, ~ 
Is not to be resorted to, that roofe is full of sinne. 
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——————— “ The people beastly ‘bee. 


T ets oot I know, I touch but here and there, 
For if I should, my penne would pinch, and eke offerid’T feare. 
— * 


| * Bb + 
és ape meaner ate so Turéie like, the men so full of guile, 
€ women wanton, temples stuff’d with idoles that defile 
The seats that sacred ought to be, the customes are so quaint, 
As if I would describe the whole, I feare my pen would faint. 
In summe, I say,,I never saw’a prince that so didraigne, - 
Wor. people so beset. with Saints, yet all but vile te vaine. 
Wy. ilde Jrish are. as civill as the’"Russies intheirkinde, —_ 
Tard choice which is the best of both, ech bloody, rude, and 
blinde.”” Patten: 
-.$ It.may beasked,’ says Dr, Clarke, ¢ why so little bas been hi- 
therto, made public concerning the real character of this very profli- 
gate people : to-this the answer is, that there is no country wh 
such pains have been employed to prevent it. There is nothing. 
wherein the late Catharine employed so much artifice, asin keeping 





‘secret the true histéry of her own people, and the wretehed state 0 

herempire. This isevident in all her correspondence with Voltaire ; 
‘in all her instructions to her ministers ; in the glaring falsehoods pub- 
dished by her hired writers; but particularly inthe work (which) she with 
der ee t er, in answer to the writings of the Abbé Chappe. 
3A party of her Savans were engaged to accompany her in a voyage 
sous: she Molen s, as. they sailed, along, she caused that work to be 
xead, every. one present being called upon to contribute something, 
either of smart criticism, or contradictory remark ; and the notes so 
collected, being afterwards arranged by the celebrated Aleksye Musine 
‘Puchkine, constituted the work bearing the title of “The Antidote.” 
‘Nothing could be more deceitful than the false glitter of the Court of 
Petersburg in the time of Catharine. Pompous plans of improve- 
ment seemed to be the subject of daily conversation; and were indus- 
pone gr in foreign countries, although not one of them was 
carriedinto effect. They existed only upon paper, like the troops { which) 
Russia often affects to muster upon her frontier ; or like the numerous 
jgovernments and garrisons, whose mere names serve to occupy the 
void spaces upon the maps of her desolate territories.’ 


; ..Our chief objection to Dr. Clarke’s exposition of the Russian 
character regards not so much the exaggeration in his charges, a8 
his total silence respecting the causes of the evil. A scholar and 
a philosopher would Have greater pleasure, we might naturally 
imagine, in explaining how things came to be as he saw 
‘them, than in giving way to endless complaint and invective. 
We shall introduce a few remarks by way of supplying this 
deficiency, and of shewing that the wonder would have’ been 
had he found things. otherwise. —The Poles, we'all know, are 
much more backward in civilization than their western neighe 
bours ; and the Russians, miore remote from the enlightened 
part ‘of Europe, more immerséd in feudal servitude, and jinhie 
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biting a.country which is in many parts inferior in goil and 
alimnate to, Poland, are, naturally, a great many degrees still lower 
in,the. scale of civil improvement. If a tract of country, near 
our own doors, we.mean the west of Ireland, still affords strik- 
ding evidence of the tardy progress by which a nation emerges 
from ,barbarism, need we .be surprised at the prevalence of 
ignorance and.superstition among the subjects of the Russian 
autocrat? All a blessings to society, which follow in the 
train of liberty, are as-yet. unknown in Russia; and Dr. Clarke 


. may-style the people, without,injustice or exaggeration, a nation 


of slaves. While their sovereign is absolute in public affairs, 
their nobles are more uncontrouled respecting their vassals 
than were the aristocracy of western Europe in the worst days of 
-baronial tyranny. The Russian. peasants are, both in law and 


_ practice, the property of their landlord; their labour must 


either be given to him, or they must pay a yearly sum, for 
hberty to work for themselves ; they are adseript; glebe, and are 
regularly sold with the land. Nay more, without waiting ‘for 
‘the sale of the land, they. may be brought to market and trans- 
ferred like any other commodity ; the regulations which confine 
their sale to persons of a- particular rank being easily evaded. 
‘Now what kind of manners should a traveller be prepared to 
‘fand in such a state of things? Can such a people be in.any 
degree better than semi-barbarous, and is it fair to look for 
more from them than from. our ancestors four hundred years 
ago? Had Dr. Clarke merely given us a description of what 


‘the Russians are, he could not have failed to — in re- 
“ducing considerably the valgar estimate of their political con- 
gequence, and of the value of their commerce to England : 


‘but, in the present state of the book, his readers, judging from 
:the.asperity of his tone,..will be disposed to suspect. exaggera- 


tion, and may ascribe to the influence of feeling that condem- 


nation which ought to proceed only from deliberate inquiry. 
He sets out indeed by acknowleging that he was exposed to a 
‘Severe penance among the Russians ; and those who judge of 
shim by the present volume may be inclined to infer, that he is 
“not Py a disposition to receive personal slights with philosophic 
indifference. Moreover, the undistinguishing rigour of his 
gensures is contradicted by various examples adduced by him« 
self, of liberality in the general conduct of Russians, and of 
individual kindness to him. It is weakened also by the feeble- 
Hess of several cases which he brings forwards as subjects. of 
$fieyous complaint, but many of which are-merely temporary, 

fd resulting from the personal character of the madman who 
was then at the head of government. Under this impression, 
he might haye saved himself the trouble of giving so conspi- 
hey Ee2 cuous 
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cuous a place (No.I. in the Appendix) to the refusal of a 


passport. ‘Were any thing else wanted to justify our opinion 
that Dr. Clarke’s accusations oper fully as much in temper 
as in reflection, we have it in his own admission ; for he ac- 


-knowleges fpage 294.) that ‘his censures on the Russians 


have been perhaps too indiscriminately lavished.’ Our ani- 
madversions will receive a farther support from the following 
passage, which records an example of hospitality, while it 
conveys a brilliant idea of the magnificence of the nobility: 


‘ The ball of the nobles. It took place every Tuesday ; and, it 
may be truly said, Europe has not beheld its equal. I never was 
more struck by the appearance of an assembly convened for the pur- 
pose of dancing. The laws of the society exclude every person who 
is by birth a plebeian ; and this exclusion has been extended to fo- 
reigners; therefore we felt grateful in being allowed admission. Prince 
Viazemskoy, who married an English lady, kindly procured tickets 
for us; although it was considered dangerous at that time to have the 
character of hospitality towards hen a 

‘ The coup d’ail upon entering the grand saloon is inconceivable, 
During ten years that I have been accustomed to spectacles of a simi- 
Jar nature in different parts of the continent, I have never seen any 
thing with which it might compare. The company consisted of near 
two thousand persons; nobles only being admitted. The dresses 
weré the most sumptuous that can be imagined; and, what is more 
‘remarkable, they were comceived in the purest taste, and were ina 
high degree becoming. ‘The favourite ornaments of the ladies were 
cameos, which they wore upon their arms, in girdles round their waists, 
or upon their bosoms ; a mode of adorning the fair which has since 
found its Way to our own country, and which was originally derived 
from Paris ; but the women of France and England may go to Mos- 
cow, in order to see their own fashions set off to advantage. Their 
drapery was disposed chiefly after the Grecian costume, and they wore 
their hair bound up round the head. ‘Fhe modes of dress in London 
and Paris are generally blended together by the ladies of Moscow, who 
select from either what may become them best ; and, in justice to their 
charms, it must be confessed, no country in the world can boast supe- 
rior beauty. -When, in addition to their personal attractions, it is 
considered: that the most excessive extravagance is used to procure 
whatever may contribute to their adornment ; that a whole fortune is 
sometimes lavished on a single dress ; that they are assembled in one 
of the finest rooms in the world, lighted and decorated with matchless. 
elegance and splendour ; it may be supposed the effect has never been 
surpassed.’— 

¢ The dances were called Quadrilles, Polonese, and English. 
The Valtz, once their favourite, had been prohibited. But whatever 
name they gave to their dances, they were all dull, consisting merely 
in a sort of promenade.- Neither the men nor the women evinced the 
slightest degree of animation in the exercise, but seemed to consider it 
an apology for not sitting still, Every person wore full dress ; the men 
appearing either in wwform, or coats of very rich emroidery.’ 
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The condition of the.Russian peasants would afford to the 
mildest traveller an ample subject for reprobation: but Dr. C. 
carries the matter too far : ) 


‘ The wealth of the nobles is really enormous. We have not in 
England individuals possessing equal property, whatsoever may be 
their rank or situation. Somie of them have seventy and even an 
hundred thousand peasants. Their fortunes are estimated by the 
number of their peasants, as West India merchants reckon their in- 
come by the number of their hogsheads. These peasants pay them, 
upon the average, ten roubles annually, in specie. If the peasant 
has been required by his lord to give him three days of labour during 
each week, the annual tax is said to be proportionally diminished. 
But, in despite of all the pretended regulations made in favour of the 
peasant, the tax he is called upon to pay, or the labour he is com- 
pelled to bestow, depends wholly on the caprice or the wants of his 
tyrant. Labour is not exacted Toes males only. Women, and chil- 
dren from the age of ten and upwards, are obliged to perform their 
equal share. ‘Tithes‘are moreover demanded of whatever may remain 
in their hands ; of linen, poultry, eggs, butter, pigs, sheep, lambs, 
and every product of the fand, or of Banani manual labour. Should 
a peasant by any misfortune be deprived of the tribute expected by 
his lord, he must beg, borrow, or steal, to make up the deficiency. — 

‘ Other nations speak of Russian indolence ; which is remarkable, 
as no people are naturally more lively, or more disposed to employ- 
ment. We may assign a cause for their inactivity: it is neces- 
sity. Can there exist incitement to labour, when it is certain that a 
tyrant will bereave industry of all its fruits? The only property 2 
Russian nobleman allows his peasant to possess, is the food he can- 
not, or will not, eat himself; the bark of trees, chaff, and other 
refuse ; quass, water, and fish oil. If the slave has sufficient ingenuity 
to gain money without his knowledge, it becomes a dangerous pos- 
session ; and, when once discovered, falls instantly into the hands of 
his lord. — 

‘ Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as the 
garden of Eden: a fine soil, covered with corn, and apparently smil- 
ing in plenty. Enter the cottage of the poor labourer, surrounded 
by all these riches, and you will find him dying of hunger, or pining 
from bad food, and in want of the common necessaries of life. Ex- 
tensive pastures covered with cattle afford no milk to him. In autumn, 
the harvest yields no bread for his children. The lord claims all the 
produce.’ 

Let us contrast this high colouring with a part of the plain 
delineation of the Rev. Reginald Heber, who travelled through 
Russia several years after Dr. Clarke, and the notes of whose 
MS, Journal form a valuable addition to this volume : 

‘¢ No slave can quit his village, er his master’s family, without a 
peesport. The punishment of ving runaways is imprisonment, and 


ard labour in the Government works, and a master may send to the 
public workhouse any peasant he chooses. ‘The prisons of Moscow 


and Kostroma were chiefly filled with such runaway slaves, who were. 
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for € most part in irons, On the frontier they often escape > but » 


in the interior it is alniost impossible : yet, duritg the sumer, deser. - 


*s 
2 


tions are very common; and they sometimes lurk about for many. 
mohtths; living miserably in: thé woods. ‘This’ particilarly: ag 
One’ 


when there is 2 new of soldiers. The soldiers aré levied, 
every certain number ‘peasants, at the sme time all over the . i 
But if ¢ master is displeased with his slave, he may send: him for a 


soldier at any time he pleases, and take a receipt frorn Government, * 


He also selects the recruits he sends to: Government. Ls 


% Such is the pelitical-situdtion of the peasant. With, regard te 
his comforts, or means of supporting existence, I do not think. they. . 


dre deficient. Their houses are in tolerable repair, moderately roomy, 

and well: adapted to the habits of the people. They have the air of 

being sufficiently fed, and their clothitig is warm and substantial. 
uel, 


food, and the materials for building, dre very cheap ; but clothe . 


ing is dear. ‘They wear a blue Nantkin shirt, trimmed with red, | 


whith costs two orthree roubles; linen drawers ; and linén or hempen 
tags wrapped round their feet and legs, over which the richer sort 


draw their boots. ‘The sheep-skin schaud costs eight roubles; but it . 


lasts a long time; as does a lamb-skin cap, which costs three roubles, 
The common red cap costs about the same. ‘T'o clothe a Russian 
peasant or a soldier is, I apprehend, three times as chargéable 4s ih 
Erigland. Their clothing however is strong, and, being made loose 
arid wide, lasts longer. It is rare to see a Russian quite in rags. 
With regard to the idleness of the lower classes here, of which we had 
heard great complaints; it appears, that where they have an interest 
in exertion they by ho means want industry, and have just the same 
wish for luxuries as other people,’ 


_It is whimsical enough that this counter-representation 
should be given by Dr. C. as a note to his own text, and still 
more whimsical that these notes should often have been in- 
troduced, as declared by the author (p. 4.), for the sake of the 


disérepancy. _ This may, in truth, be termed nova forma libri. . 


We had occasion, some years ago, to animadvert on a singular 
edition of the * Wealth of Nations,” containing a string of notes 
for the purpose of invalidating the text: but Dr, Clarke far 


outstrips that prototype, since he affords an example of an” 


author inserting contradictions to himself. 
After having paid so much attention to the inhabitants of 
Russia, it is time to bestow a few thoughts on the climate : 


_ © Having observed a very rare Siberian plant, ey flowered 
Henbane,) growing wild in the garden of our friend and banker, Mr, 
NQoughty, we thought the season sufficiently advanced to go, en the: 


twenty-ninth of May, upon a botanical excursion to Sparrow Hill, 


an eminence near Moscow. From this eminence we perceived the’ 
land round Moscow to be low and swampy, abounding with pools: 
of stagnant water, and of course unhealthy. ‘The climate is alsa 
dangerous, from sudden transitions. The rapidity of vegetation was 
here very striking. The Ranunculus jicaria, or English Pilewor#} 

; was 
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was already losing its blossom. Many other later flowers, by their 


forward state, gave us notice that it was time to bid adieu to cities 
and the “ busy haunts of men,” if we wished to behold Nature in 
more southern latitudes, before she became divested of her smiling 
countenance.’ re pe GUAT, 


seen on the 31st May they left Moscow. That 
capital is nearly in the latitude of Edinburgh, aiid ~a° few days 


travelling brought them as far south as that of London :' 


‘ We were now traversing the southern latitude of our beloved 
country, in a direct line towards the south; and, as.we approached 
Woronetz, observed many of our indigenous plants ; the large thistle, 
the kilk-weed, dandelion, white clover, wood-strawberry, plantain, and 
the dock-weed. Sudden and loud thunder-storms, with hail and rain, 
majestic rolling clouds, temporary gusts of wind, and transitory sun- 
beams, often reminded us of an English Spring. Such natural re- 
semblance is by no means the necessary accompaniment of similar lati- 
tude. Naples and Constantinople are, with respect to each other, 
nearly on the same line of latitude, but the climate of the latter is many 
degrees colder. The mild aspect of the Plain of Woronetz may be 
attributed to the want of forests, the removal of which in all countries 
heightens the temperature of their climate. Horace describes the 
mountain Soracte white with snow; but the climate of Italy is now 
so altered, that such a sight is hardly ever observed.’ — 

‘ In the time of Peter the Great, when that monarch came to 
Woronetz, to build his first ship of war, there were scarcely an 
hundred wooden huts in the place. It is now a very handsome town, 
and its commerce entitles it to considerable distinction. By means 
of the Don, it possesses an easy intercourse with the Black Sea; 
and, from its remarkable situation, it is particularly qualified to 
become a great capital. It is placed so as to. enjoy the advan- 
tages both of warm and of cold clunates, and holds an intercourse with 
all parts of the empire. Nature is so bountiful here in the summer, 
that plants found in very southern latitudes grow almost spontane- 
ously. ‘The Water Melon, so rarely in perfection any where, is ag 
common at Woronetz as the cucumber in England, and flourishes. in 
the open air; with spicy and aromatic herbs. Yet the inhabitants eXx- 
perience very great extremes of temperature 5 having sometimes, ace 
cording to the thermometer of Réaumur, thirty degrees of cold in the 
winter, and twenty-eight degiees of heat (95 of Fahr.) in the summer, 
They use the precaution of double casements to their windows, as at 
Moscow and Petersburg, and have very large stoves in all their apart- 
ments. ‘The immediate soil below the town of Woronetz is ‘sand 
on a steep mound or bank of which it has been built. It lies in the 
fifty-fourth degree of northern latitude, The vineyards of Europe 
terminate many degrees nearer to the equator, and yet the ve flou. 
zishes at Woronetz. The inhabitants neglect to cultivate it for the 
purpose of making wine ; importing it, at great expence, from the 
Don Cossacks, the Greeks, Turks, and people of the Crimea, 

‘ The change of season, as at Moscow, does not take place at 
Woronetz with that uncertainty which characterizes our climate, 
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Winter regularly. begins in December and ends in the middle of 
March. ccording to Gmelin, the autumn resembles a moderate 
summer. Vegetation is so rapid during spring, that upon the ninth 
of June we saw a pear-tree which had put forth a strong scion above 
a yard in length. We found the climate so different from the tempe- 
rature to which we had been lately accustomed, that we were com- 
pelled to alter our clothing altogether. The beams of the sun were 
intolerable ; while a south-east wind, like a Sirocco, blew frequently 
and even tempestuously ; causing insufferable heat, during the time 
we remained. The only method we had of cooling our apartments 
was, by shutting the windows, and drawing curtains over them.’— 
¢ South of Woronetz we found the country perfectly level, and 
the roads (if a fine turf lawn may be so denominated) the finest, at. 
this season, in the whole world. ‘The turf whereon we travelled was 
smooth and firm, without a stone or pebble, or even the mark of 
wheels, and we experienced little or no dust. Nothing could be 
more delightful than this part of our journey. The whole of these 
immense plains were enamelled with the greatest variety of flowers 
imaginable. ‘The earth seemed covered with the richest and most 
beautiful blossoms, fragrant, aromatic, and, in many instances, en- 
tirely new to the eye of a British traveller. Even during the heat of 
the day, refreshing breezes wafted a thousand odours, and all the air 
was perfumed. The sky-lark was in full song ; various insects, with 
ainted wings, either filled the air, or were seen couched within the 
lossoms. Advancing nearer to the Don, turtle-doves, as tame as 
domestic pigeons, flew around our carriage. The pools were filled 
with wild-fowl ; dogs, like those of the Abruzzo Mountains, guarded 
the numerous herds and flocks passing or grazing. Melons of dif- 
ferent sorts flourished in the cultivated although uninclosed grounds 
near the villages, covering several acres of land .? — 
¢ The severity of the winter here is hardly reconcileable with the 
appearance of a country abounding in plants which are found in warm 
climates. Yet the snow annually affords a sledge-road the whole way 


from the Gulph of Finland to the Sea of Azof.’ 


‘We conclude these observations on the climate with an ex- 
tract from a diary of our traveller, compared with a correspond- 
ing record of the weather in London: 


Observation on the 
Scale of Fahrenheit. 


Observation in London 


Where made. When made. on the same Day. 





32° aera Petersburg, April 3, 1800. 49° 
34 Novogorod, April 4. 54 
37 Yaschelbizy, April 5. 56 
35 Vysneulilykoy, April 6. 59 
40 Gorodna, April 7. 62 
44 Moscow, April 16. 55 
46 . Moscow, April 17. 55 
50 Moscow, April 18. 61 
50 Moscow, April 19. 60 
50 Moscow, April zo. 58 
64 Moscow, ‘May 15. 59 





Observation 
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f Observation on the Observation in Londop 
. Scale of Fahrenheit. Where made. When made. onthe same Day. - 
: 61° Moscow, May 16. 562 
: 52 Moscow, May 17. 56 
; 51 Moscow, May 18. 60 
J 55 Moscow, May 19. 64 
; 68 Moscow, May 20. 61 
75 Woronetz, June 7. 62 
83 Woronetz, June 8 . 64. 
84 Woronetz, June 9. 6 
75 Woronetz, June 10. 5 
84 Woronetz, June II. 60 


If Dr. Clarke acts the part of an ill-humoured traveller while ' 
he is in Russia, it must be allowed that he embraces the first 
opportunity of assuming a more engaging character; for no 
sooner does he approach the Don, than he pronounces that he 
is among a very worthy class of people. ‘The Malo-Russians, 
inhabiting the country between the Dnieper and the Donetsk, 
(called in the maps, Littlé Russia) are, in his opinion, a race much 
superior to the Russians. They are not only better looking, but 
‘ more industrious, more courageous, and more polite.’ Such is 
the contrast, he adds, in regard to cleanliness, that a traveller 
might fancy himself transported from Russia to Holland. In 
their features, the Malo-Russians resembled Cossacks; and the 
similitude which both bear to the Poles appears to imply a 
descent from some common origin. In one point, however, 
viz. the love of liquor, the Malo-Russians are unfortunately as 
gross delinquents as their neighbours to the eastward. 

From the Malo-Russians, Dr. Clarke proceeded to e Cos. 
sacks of the Don, among whom he experienced the most hos- 
pitable reception. Not only were the Atamans, or local com- 
manders, extremely attentive, but the General in chief himself 
invited the travellers to his house, where they imagined them- 
selves transported to the enjoyment of all the comforts and 
elegancies of polished society. After having premised this 
display of kindness on the part of the Cossack chiefs, and 
leaving our readers to make allowance for its influence on the 
feelings and representations of a traveller, we proceed to ex- 
tract the author’s report of the habits and character of this re- 
markable people : 
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‘ There is something extremely martial, and even intimidating, in 
the first appearance of a Cossack. His dignified and majestic look ; 
his elevated brows, and dark mustachoes ; his tall helmet of black 
wool, terminated by a crimson sack, with its plume, laced festoon, 
and white cockade ; his upright posture; the ease and elegance of 
his gait, give him an air of great importance. The sabre is not worn, 


except 
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except on horseback, on a journey, or in war. In its place ig sube 
stituted a switch, or cane, with an ivory head; this every Cossack 
bears in his hand, as an appendage of his dress; being at all times 
repared.to mount his horse at a moment’s notice. ‘Their cap or 
Imet is,the most beautiful part of the costume ; because it ig be. 
coming.to every set of features. There is'no nation in the world 
more neat with regard to dress ; and, whether young or old, it seems 
to become them all. A quiet life seems quite unsuited to their dis. 
position. They loiter about, having no employment to interest them; 
and, passionately fond of war, seem distressed by the indolence of 
eace. 
F ¢ We soon perceived that the Cossacks were characterized by great 
liveliness and animation ; little disposed to industrious occupation, but 
fond of amusement, and violent when their passions are rouzed. In 
their. dances, drinking-songs, and discussions, they betray great vehee 
mence.’—— “13 
¢ The Cossacks of the Don, according to the account the best 
instructed give of their own people, are a mixture of various nations, 
principally of Circassians, Malo-Russians, and Russians, but also of | 
Tartars, Poles, Greeks, ‘Turks, Calmucks, and Armenians. In 
the town of Tcherchaskoy alone, and in the same street, may be 
seen all these different people at once, each in the habit peculiar to 
his nation. Thus, from a small settlement of rovers, augmented 
principally by intercourse with the neighbouring Circassians, has 
since accumulated, like a vast avalange, the immense horde of the 
Cossacks. Before the middle of the tenth century, they had already 
reached the frontier of Poland, and begun an intercourse with the 
people of that country : this was often attended with an augmenta- 
tion of their horde by the settlement of Polish emigrants among 
them. So general have been the migrations of the Cossacks, that 
their tribes are now found from the banks of the Dnieper to the re- 
motest confines of Siberia. According to their different emigrations 
and settlements, they are at present distinguished by the various names 
of Malo-Russian Cossacks, Don Cossacks, Cossacks of the Black 
Sea, of the Volga, of Grebenskoy, of Orenbourg, of the Ural Alps, 
and of Siberia; where they have received yet other appellations, and 
extend even to the mountains of China, and the Eastern Ocean. It 
is necessary to confine our attention to the principal hive,, whence, 
with little exception, all those swarms proceeded. 
¢ Nothing has contributed more to augment the colony of Don 
Cossacks, than the freedom they enjoy. Surrounded by systems of 
slavery, they offer the singular speetacle of an increasing republic ; 
like a nucleus, putting forth its roots and ramifications to all parts 
of an immense despotic empire, which considers it a wise policy to 
promote their increase, and to guarantee their privileges. As they 
detest the Russians, a day may arrive, when, conscious of their own 
importance, they will make their masters more fully sensible of theig 
power. A sage regulation in their military constitution, from a very 
early period, induced them to grant all the privileges they enjoy to . 
such of their prisoners of war as chose to settle among them. Thus, 
from the success attending their incursions, their numbers have rapidly 
, 12 increased, 
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inereased. In the Bt 1579, they made their appearance, for the 
first time, in the Russian armies. In 1734, their earliest colonies 
were established upon the Volga: but by much the most ful 
detachment from the original hive, is established upon the s of 
the Caspian, at the mouth of the Ural river: it left the Don in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and has since been augmented by 


sdiactttent emigrations from the parent stock.” — 


¢ There is no nation (not even excepting my own) more cleanly 
in apparel than the Cossacks. The dress of the women is singular, 
It differs from all the costumes of Russia; and its magnificence is 
displayed in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat resembling the mitre 
of a Greek bishop. The common dress of men in Tcherchaskoy is 
a blue jacket, with a waistcoat and trowsers of white dimity; the 
latter so white and spotless, that they seem always new. We never 
saw a Cossack in a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, moreover, are 
always clean, their hair free from vermin, their teeth white, and their 
skin has a healthy and cleanly appearance. Polished in their manners, 
instructed in their minds, hospitable, generous, disinterested, humane 
and tender to the poor, good husbands, good fathets, good wives, 
good mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant and dutiful sons; such 
are the natives of Fcherchaskoy. In conversation the Cossack is a 
gentleman ; for he is well-informed, free from prejudice, open, sin- 
cere, and honourable,’ 


To this magnificent encomium of Dr. Clarke, we deem it 
prudent to subjoin the more explicit description and more sober 
commendation of Mr. Heber: 


“¢ The Cossack territory, which is almost entirely pasture land, is 
divided into stanitzas, or cantons. ‘To each of these, a certain por- 
tion of land and fishery is allotted by Government, and an annual 
allowance of corn from Voronetz, and northwards, according to the 
returned number of Cossacks, ‘They are free from all taxes; even 
from those of salt and distilleries. 

«© The Cossack, in consequence of his allowance, may be called on 
to serve for any term, not exceeding three years, in any part of the 
world, mounted, armed, and clothed, at his own expence, and makr 
ing good any deficiencies which may occur. Food, pay, and camp 
equipage, are furnished by Government. Those who have served 
three years are not liable, or at least not usually called upon, to serve 
abroad, except on particular emergencies. 

‘The Procurator declared Sou, the whole number of Cossacks, liable 
to be called on for one or other of these services, amounted to 200,000. 
He acknowledged, that as they would allow no examination into their 
numbers, he spoke only from conjecture, and from the different, al- 
fowances of corn, &c. occasionally made. The whole number of 
male population he reckoned at halfa million. The situation of a 
Cossack is considered as comfortable ; and their suepetions to service 
are deemed well repaid by their privileges and their freedom. ‘ Frez 
As A Cossack’ is a proverb we often heard in Russia. 

« The manners of the people struck us, from their superiority to 


“ Both 


the Russians, in honesty and dignity. 
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. Both men and women are handsome, and taller than the Mus. 
covites. ‘This name they hold in great contempt, as we had several 


opportunities of observing. 

«“ Education among the Cossacks is not so low as is 
thought, and it improves daily. All the children of officer 
to the academy of Tcherkask, and learn French, German, 
was holiday-time when we were there; but their progress 
spoken of.” 

[To be concluded in our next Number.] 


generally 
S are sent 
&e. It 


was well 


Lo. 





——— 


Art. XI. Eighteen Hundred and Eleven. A Poem. By Anna 
Letitia Barbauld. gto. zs. 6d. Johnson and Co. 


B’ long prescriptive right, poets are prophets as 


well as 


satirists, and, while they lash the vices and follies of the 
present generation, can take a glance at futurity and announce 


things which will “ be hereafter.” On the strength 
high prerogative, Mrs. Barbauld soars away from the 


of this 


existing 


state of the world to ages and to empires yet unborn ; and 
the first thought which occurred to us, after our perusal of her 
poem, was that, instead of purporting to be descriptive of the 


year Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, it should have been 


made to 


refer to a subsequent period. “We should not say, perhaps, that 


it ought to have been intitled Two Thousand Eight Hun 


dred and 


Eleven ; because, considering the instability of human affairs, 
many of the changes which the poetess predicts may take place 


before that distant epoch: but she might have left us 
on to the conclusion of the nineteenth century, at least. 


to hope 
When 


we advert to the condition of our island at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and to the contemptuous terms applied to it by 


classic authors,—and when we recollect that the Roman 


empire, 


once so powerful and domineering, now exists only in the page 
of history, and that the governments of the world have their 


rise, maturity, and decline,—we cannot suppose that th 
dor of Great Britain among the nations of the earth 


e splen- 


will be 


perpetual. It is probable that Empire will travel westward; 
that in future times the New World will be the grand theatre of 
human genius and exertion ; that London may even resemble 
Babylon, Thebes, Persepolis, Athens, or Carthage; and that 
the anticuarian traveller will frequent the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
Somerset-House, the Bank, &c., in order to describe the vests 


ages of our former greatness, and to ascertain the style 


architecture. We say that in the long revolution of ag 


of: our 
es this 


melancholy picture may be realized, and that so far the visions 
of this elegant author are not idle chimeras of the brain; yet 


we’ wish to persuade ourselves that we have still a long career 





of 
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of glory to run, and that the prophetic warnings of such writers 
as Mrs. Barbauld, by operating on our good sense, may even 
defer the period of their completion. In reviewing a small 
poem, we cannot launch into political considerations: but it is 
the opinion of this lady that we have deserved the ruin which, 
as the Cassandra of the state, she denounces : 
‘ But, Britain, know, 
Thou who hast shared the guilt must share the woe, 
Nor distant is the hour.’ 


Not satisfied with uttering this gloomy prediction, she re- 
peats it in the course of a few lines : 


¢ Yes, thou must droop ; thy Midas dream is o’er; 
The golden tide of Commerce leaves thy shore, 
Leaves thee to prove the alternate ills that haunt 
Enfeebling Luxury and ghastly Want ; 
Leaves thee, perhaps, to visit distant lands, 
And deal the gifts of Heaven with equal hands.’ 


However, like a true patriot, Mrs. B. glows with a strong af- 
fection for her native land, and knows ise to appreciate the 
value ofthe many blessings which distinguish it. Her muse 
is peculiarly animated and pathetic on this occasion ;. and some 
solace is afforded by the reflection that ‘ the full harvest of our 
mental year’ will enrich ¢ Nations beyond the Apalachian hills,’ 
and that we shall be the Greece and Rome of the Columbian 
world. So beautifully has Mrs. Barbauld expanded this thought, 
that we should be unjust to our readers if we withheld the 
passage: 
| ‘ Yet, O my country, name beloved, revered, 

By every tie that binds the soul endeared, 

Whose image to my infant senses came 

Mixt with Religion’s light and Freedom’s holy flame ! * 

If prayers may not avert, if ’tis thy fate 

T’o rank amongst the names that once were great, 

Not like the dim cold Crescent shalt thou fade, 

Thy debt to Science and the Muse unpaid ; 

‘Thine are the laws surrounding states revere, 

‘Thine the full harvest of the mental year, 

Thine the bright stars in Glory’s sky that shine, 

And arts that make it life to live are thine. 

If westward streams the light that leaves thy shores, 

Still from thy lamp the streaming radiance pours. 

Wide spreads thy race from Ganges to the pole, 

O’er half the western world thy accents roll : 


Nations beyond the Apalachian hills 





Thy hand has planted and thy spirit fills : 





* Mrs. B. is here forced to employ an Alexandrine to unbosom her 
fullsoul. Rev. 


Soon 
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Soon as their gradual pro shall impart 
"The Recielon of wh i A art, ¥ } 
Thy stores-of knowledge the.new states shall know, 
And.think thy thoughts, and with thy fancy glow ; 
Thy Lockes, thy Paleys shall intruct their youth, 
Thy leading star direct their search for truth ; 
Beneath the spreading Platan’s tent-like shade, 
Or by Missouri’s rushing waters-laid, 
« Old°father ‘I'hamies’’ shall be the Poets’ theme, 
Of Hagley’s woods the enamoured virgin dream, 
And Milton’s tones the ‘raptured ear enthrall, 
Mixt with the roar of Niagara’s fall ; 
In Thomson’s glass the ingenuous youth shall learn 
A fairér face of Nature to discern ; 
Nor of the Bards that swept the British lyre 
Shall’ fade one laurel, or one note expire. 
Then, loved Joanna, to admiring eyes 
Thy, storied groups in scenic pomp shall rise ; 
Their high soul’d strains and Shakespear’s noble rage 
Shall-with alternate passion shake the stage *. 
» Some youthful Basil from thy moral lay 
With stricter hand his fond desires shall sway ; 
Some Ethwald, as the fleeting shadows pass, 
‘Start at his likeness in the mystic glass ; 
‘The tragic Muse resume her just controul, 
"With pity and with terror purge the soul, 
While wide o’er trans-atlantic realms thy name 
Sheil live’in light, and gather a// its fame.’ 


Ymlay and Filson, in their ** American Topography,” speak 
ef a person who remembered the ground on which he saw the 
great and flourishing city of Philadelphia, when it was a wild, 
covered with branibles'and morasses. Mrs. B. inverts the pic- 
ture*with respect-to the British Metropolis, and points to a 
future period when the spot on which London stands shall 
revert to its original wildness, and trans-atlantic travellers will 


« By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, »/ 
And, choaked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey / 
Through reeds and sedge pursue its idle way;’ 


but these events cannot occur within the life of any existing 
individual. A long, long time:must elapse before the parish of 
St. Martin’s will again be in the fields. 

Imagination pictures to the poet’s eye some ¢ sad historian 
of the pensive plain,” who, in pointing out curious objects to 
inquirers, will do justice to names dear to Patriotism, Science, 
and Valour ; 


_—— 





(#Needwevadd, since Mrs, B. hae not explained her allusion, that 
this compliment is paid to the dramas of Joanna Baillie ?—Rev.*’* 
* Perhaps 
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‘ Perhaps Soihe Briton, in whose musing mind 
Those ages live which time has cast behind, 
To every = shall lead his ‘Wondering guests 
On ‘whose known site the beam of plory rests 
Here Chatham’s eloquence in thunder bfcke, 
Here Fox-persuaded, or here Gartick ‘spoke’; 
Shall boast how Nelson, fame and death in ‘view, 
To wonted victory led his ardent ‘crew, 
In England’s name enforced, with loftiest tone *, 
Their duty,—and ‘too ‘well ‘fulfilled his own : 
How gallant Moore +, as ebbing life dissolved, 
But hoped his country had his fame absolved. 
Or call up sages whose capacious mind 
Left in its course a track of light behind ; 
Point where mute crowds on Davy’s lips tepdsed, 
And Nature’s coyest secrets were disclosed’; 
Join with their Franklin, Priestley’s injured’ name, 
Whon, then, each continént shall proudly claim.’ 


Mrs. 'B. well portrays that myfterious Spirit ‘or Génius 
which walks the earth, at one period rousing ‘nations from a 
state almoft bordering on that of the brutes to mental’ exertidn 
and to all the improvements of science and the arts, and «at 
another, by deserting them, occasioning their decline and subse- 
quent degradation. She next shews the effects of the ardor of 
improvement in counteracting our northern climate, ‘and in the 
advancement of taste, comfort, and luxury. Then, discarding 
history for prophecy, she represents the splendors of the British 
metropolis (which now “ far outshine the wealth of Ormus or of 
Ind”) as about to pass away; and she concludes her poem with a 
view of the new empire which, under the auspices of science 
and liberty, will arise on the other side of the Atlantic : 


¢ London exults :—on London, Art bestows 
Her summer-ices and her winter-rose 
Gems of the east her mural crown adorn, 
And plenty at her feet pours forth her horn ; 
While even the exiles her just laws disclaim, 
People a continent, and build a name: 
August she sits, and with extended hands 
Holds forth the book of life to distant lands. 


¢ Yet fairest flowers expand but to decay ; 
The worm is in thy core, thy glories pass away ;° 
Arts, arms, and wealth destroy the fruits they bring ; 
Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring. 








¢* Every reader will recollect the sublime telegraphic dispatch, 
«‘ England expects every man to do his duty.”’ 


‘+ “TJ hope England will be satisfied,’’ were the last words “of 
Geneyal Moore.’ 
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Crime walks thy streets, fraud earns her unblest bread, 

O’er want and woe thy gorgeous robe is spread, 

And angel-charities in vain oppose : ‘ | 

With grandeur’s growth the mass of misery grows. 

For see,—to other climes the Genius soars, 

He turns from, Europe’s desolated shores ; 

And lo, even-now; ’midst mountains wrapt in storm, 

On Andes’ heights he shrouds his awful form ; 

On Chimborazo’s summits treads sublime, 

Measuring in lofty thought the march of time ; 

Sudden he calls :—**’T is now the hour !”’ he criesy. 
- Spreads his broad hand, and bids the nations rise. 

La Plata hears amidst her torrents’ roar, 

Potosi hears it, as she digs the ore : 

Ardent, the genius fans the noble strife, 

And pours through feeble souls a higher life, 

Shouts to the mingled tribes from sea to sea, 

And swears—Thy world, Columbus, shall be free.’ 


Though this poem contains many energetic lines and hold 
delineations, it disappoints us as a picture of the present era. It 
has another fault, which is indeed rare,—it is much shorter than 


we could have wished. 
| Moy. 
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MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Art.12. The Regimental Companion ; containing the Pay, Allow- 
ances, and relative Duties of every Officer in the British Service. 
By Charles James, Author of the New Military Dictionart, 

>. Poems, &c. The Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged.’ 12mo, 

--g Vols. lis. Egerton. 1811. 


Art..13. 4 New and enlarged Military Dictionary, in French and 
English : in which are explained the principal ‘Terms with appro- 
"__ priate Illustrations, of all the Sciences, that are more or less ne- 
_. gessary for an Officer and Engineer. By Charles James, Major 
in the Royal Artillery Drivers. 8vo. 2 Vols. Egerton. 
_-- ‘These two works convey much military instruction, and from them 
the officers of the British army may derive more knowlege ‘both of 
the subordinate and the sublimer parts of their profession, than from 
most of the other books on military subjects ‘that have made 
their appearance in this country. We spoke of them very briefly on 
their first publication *,'and are induced by their increafed merit agaw 


to draw the attention of our readers to them. 
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The Regimental Companion comprehends all the instructions, cir- 
cular letters, and regulations, necessary for enabling military men of 
all ranks and descriptions to understand their respective duties in 
barracks and cantonments, in camps, in garrison, of in the field, 
from Generals commanding armies and districts to non-commissioned 
officers, and even to privates. It also gives an account of the mili- 
tary staff of our army, from the Commander in Chief downwards 
through all its branches; of its medical staff, commissariaty agency, 
half-pay, allowances, widows’ pensions, &c., as well as of the ceco- 
nomy and rules to be observed in its different departments, and the 
relative functions of those who are employed in them. The indus- 
trious and ingenious author himself informs us, in the few following 
words, of his object in compiling and publishing this performance : 
(Preface, p. xi.) ‘ 

‘ The intention of this work is not only to arrange existing rules 
aud regulations, so as to render them familiar to every-officer and 
soldier, but its ulterior design is likewise to point out what obstructs 
the free exercise of them. : rm 

‘ With regard to the observations, which occur in almost every 
page, it may be necessary to say, that they are founded on the three 
solid principles of Ordér, Economy, and Confidence. Order is re- 
commended by an adoption of rules, that must’ be absolute through- 
out the army (call it by whatever name you will, in its divided capa- 
city of Guards, Line, Fencibles, Militia or Volunteers) ; Economy, 
by a separation of civil from military functions; and Confidence, by 
a hearty co-operation of all sects and opinions for the public welfare.’ 

The value of Major James’s remarks, interspersed throughout in the 
form of notcs, is sufficiently proved by this circumstance, that many 
of them have been adopted in the service since they were first made. 

The new edition of the Dictionary discovers an uncommon degree 
of industry, as well as diversified extent of information. It not only 
furnishes clear and distinct directions, with regard to all the minutie 
of tactics and other parts of the military eobeliiits but in the prin- 
cipal articles much useful instruction is delivered with respect to the 
sublimer parts of the art of war. It is not, in its present form, to 
be viewed as a mere collection or vocabulary of technical terms. It 
contains correct definitions and descriptions of the various tools, im- 
plements, and processes in the different trades and professions that 
are more or less subservient to the success of military operations. 
The compilation of such a work requires a much greater extent of 
knowlege, as well as of labour, than people are generally aware. 
The ules D’Alembert, having once had it in contemplation to 


- compile a general dictionary, observed that, in order to execute it 


properly, it would be necessary for him to visit the shops’ of car- 
penters, joiners, blacksmiths, &c. &c. — Among the improvements 
in this edition, is a faithful translation of the whole of Belidor’s Die- 
tionnaire whgen / de PIagénieur, with the most material terms in Civil 
and military architecture and horsemanship ; and#& account of the 
diseases ineident to horses. . : 


Rey. Apri, 1812. Ff | PORTRY. 


> 


- Glen. 
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POETRY, &c. 


. Aut. 14.) The Pleasures of Friendship: a Poem, by Frances Ata. 


bella Rowden. 2d Edition. 1zmo. 8s. Boards. . Longman 
and Co. 1812... - : 

: This poem appears to ‘be the production of an elegant and 
feeling mind, capable of appreciating the pleasures which it describes, 
The air author attempts no hazardous: flights nor questionable sub- 
limities, but her style and sentiments are in general correct and pleas- 
ing ; though we do not agree with her in thinking that Friendship 
inspired the Maid of Corinth with the idea of tracing her lover's 
likeness on the wall. In page 52, we are hurried from Damon and 
Pythias to Sans-Souci and the King of Prussia, and then back again 
to Epaminondas, though a little attention might have obviated this 
incongruity. . M*sBy 
Art.15. The “Famous: Historical Tragedy of ** The Rich Jew of 

Malta ;”? as it was acted before the King and Queen in His Ma. 

jesty’s Theatre, at Whitehall, by His Majesty’s Servants at the 

Cockpit. _ Imitated from the Works of Nachiavelli. By Christ- 

opher Marlo. 8vo. 2s.6d. London: reprinted for Richardson. 

1810. : 

The reason for republishing ‘The Rich Jew of Malta” does not 
seem very obvious, It is one of the most extravagant of the old 
plays in plot and conduct: though as to conduct, indeed, there is 
none in it,—for events of the utmost consequence, which would have 


required months at least to prepare, follow one another even without 


the division of acts. ‘¢ Time and Space,’? and whatever abstract 
notion besides there may be, most incapable of dramatic accommoda- 
tion, are here dragged meck and heels into the service of the stage. 
The murders, also, are numerous beyond example. Titus Andro- 
nicus and ‘T’om Thumb are nothing, in point of homicide, to * The 
Rich Jew of Malta.’? A whole convent of nuns are poisoned by a 
mess of pottage ; and two worthy individuals, a courtezan and her 
cull, perish by the deadly fragrance of a nosegay !— Not to mention 
a brace of Friars who are killed at one shot, by Barabas, the wealthy 
and wicked Israelite. We omit sundry of his subordinate offences, 
such as making two rival cavaliers cut throats mutually by forging 
mutual challenges, — taking off his daughter y potent drugs,— and 
preparing a warm bathof sulphur for his benefactors the ‘Turks : — 
in a word, the Jew livés like Beelzebub upon earth, and dies blas- 
Laie, & Very few passages of poetical vigour, or powerful mh SF 
nality of thought, compensate for the grotesque absurdities of this 
ganguinary composition. — We select one or two, which, perhaps, 
breathe something of the old dramatic vein ¢ 


7 On a Nunnery. 
—— © A fair young maiden, scarce fourteen, 
‘The sweetest flower in Cythera’s field, 


Cropt frem the pleasures of the fruitful earth, 
And strangely metamorphos’d toa Nun’? Acti... - 


The 
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The commencement of the 2d Act has some force of expression. 
Barabas is approaching the window, whence his daughter. Abigail 














a- has agreed to throw his treasures to him at the appointed hour of 
AD night. Deo 
d ‘ Enter Barabas, with a light. 
8. ‘ Thus, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 
b- ' "The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
ie And in the shadow of the silent night 
ip Doth shake contagion from her sable wings, 
5 Vex’d and tormented hastens poor Barabas 
d With fatal curses towards these Christians. 
in Th’ uncertain pleasures of swift-footed Time 
is Have ta’en their flight and left me in despait, 
Isp, And of my former riches rests no more 
+ Dat But bare rememb’sance ; like a soldier’s scar, | 
of . ‘That has no further comfort for his maim. , | 
le Oh! thou, that with a fiery pillar led’st the sons 
e Of Israel through the dismal shades, 
te Light Abraham’s offspring, and direct the hand 
Ie of Abigail this night, rn ol the day 


Turn to eternal darkness after this. 





1 No sleep can fasten on my watchful eyes, 

d Nor quiet enter my distemper’d thoughts, 

¥ *Till I have answer of my Abigail.’ 

e 

it We should find it difficult to extract much more that is worthy of 
t attention. 

\- The editor has prefaced the play with a rambling unconnected ti- 
>, rade on the bad, but very improveable, government of Malta. He 
- is particularly severe on the general manner of administering the civil 
e law in that island, but gives high praise to the Vice- Admiralty Court. 
a —He thinks that we ought to manage the Maltese better, for our 
r own sakes :— but what he means by the following sentences, shrewd 
n as our guesses may be, we cannot venture to decide : 

y ‘ Shall the policy be now timid in governing them, and in order to 
s tranquillize them, give them more than common privileges? Walk 
> } round the works of their improved Anglo-fortifications! see your 
d artillery-men dragging and labouring by the sweat of their brow, 
_ slaving for ingratitude 001, 02, 03, 04, 05, 06,07! At seven years 
. old, a child is sent to school ; 08, og, o10, they are confirmed in the 
° study of the law, or their church discipline; the numbers, in both 
$ are intolerable ; confined to so small an island, who live upon their 
i untaught litigious fraternity, so by this period o11 and 07 are o18. 


Two-thirds of the population have grown up (under a powerful 
protection) to manhood, 20,000 mariners in Malta.’ 

With regard to the author’s sanguine ideas about Malta becoming 
a second Venice, ** Alter erit tum Tiphys,” &c. &c. Hodg. 


Art. 16. Carlton House Fete; or, the Disappointed Bard; in a 
Series of Elegies ; to which is added Curiosity in Rags, an Elegy. 
By Peter Pindar, Esq. 4to. 2s.6d. Walker. 
¢ 7 Ff2 From 
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‘From the long silence of this facetious Bard, it may almost be 
matter of information to many. of our readers that he yet lives to 
laugh, and laughs to live. His Muse is still as playful as a kitten, 
and sports more wit on the Carlton House Féte than was produced 
at it by all the fine company present. At his commencement, how- 
ever, P..P. is rather unfortunate in his chronology, sending the son 
of Jesse tothe Babylonish captivity : but the anachronism does not 

estroy his pleasantry. He affects disappointment at not being in- 
vited to the Prince’s Fete, agd, in what he terms ‘a long string of 

y 


sharps makes out a lamentable case of keen hopes and of nettling mor- 
tification : : 


¢ Sharp as the pining maid expects the Post, 
That brings epistle full of love-sick-sighs ; 
Or as the dog in seeming slumber lost, 
Who slily winks to snap the teasing flies : 


« Sharp as amid the fie-ds of air a kite, 
In hopes of feasting on a barn-door fowl 5 
Or as for mice, amid the dusky night, 
O’er hill and dale the solitary owl : 


« Sharp as the bailiff for a hiding debtor : 
Or as the hard churchwarden on the poor ; 
Or bilious critic on-a word, or letter, 
To scalp his victim author o’er and o’er : 


‘ Sharp as an Epicure upon the haunch, 
His two eyes jealous of the fav’rite fat ; 
Or on the turtle, to enlarge his paunch, 
With thrice the quantity would fill a hat : 


‘ Sharp as the Bank upon a doubtful note, 


Or hungry Frenchmen for a limb of frog ; 
Or Borough-monger for a casting vote, 
Intent to sell poor Freedom like a hog: 


* Sharp as a trading Justice for a Bible, 
To give the oath, no matter false or true ; 
Or dread Sir Vinegar to seize a libel, 


A\nd strike th’ offending dog with vengeance due : 
‘ Sharp as Sir Vinegar, who look’d in van 
To shove his bottom into Mansfield’s place ; 
Or as Jack Ketch surveys the felon train, _ 
In hope of necks to. meet his rope’s embrace : 
‘ Sharp.as Lord Puzzle, for his office fee, 
To keep his poverty-struck house, so poor ; 
Where none, iny Lord and Lady Puzzle see, 
Save keen Economy, who bolts the door : 


¢ Sharp as our Alexander, gallant York, 
Look’d out for poor Sir David’s resignation ; 


Who 
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Who now, (for merit miracles can work, ) 
O’er Slander triumphs, and resumes his station : 


‘ Sharp as Marcellus for the rapt’rous hour 
That yields the Dame, whom every charm adorns ; 
When kind Cornutus takes his prudent tour, 
And calmly in his pocket puts his horns ; 


‘ Exulting thus, in language rather coarse ; i 
“« What’s wife to honours ?— stuff, beneath my. care? 
Make me, ye gods, but Master of the Horse ; 
The dev’l.may be the Master of my Mare.;”’ 


* So sharp I listen’d, yea with full stretch’d car, 
To ev’ry knock, no matter soft or hard; 
At once in Fancy’s eye, I saw appear 
A Royal compliment to mz the Barn. 


* Said I, “if Sheridan a fav’rite be, 
The moral Mentor of the Princely mind ; 
Some compliment will come to moral Mr ! 
The lyric moralist must favour find.” 


‘ Yes, to myself I whisper’d, (not in joke, ) 
At Carlton House, I sure shall eat, and quaff ; 
Although not cheek by jowl with Royal folk, 
Yet under canvas with the canvas -Raff ;” 


é Ro that we Britons with our freedom trust ; 

et now consider’d as mere reptile things ; 

Raff that can form a Monarch from the dust ; 
aff that confers a Masesty on Kings.’ 


Here P. P. discovers that vein of satire and that originality of 
fancy which distinguish his Muse: but, though his powers of song 
are still vigorous, and every circumstance that occured at the Gala, 
on which he could satirically animadvert, is introduced, — not for. 
getting the gudgeons which in order to produce a lively effect floated 
with their white bellies out of water, in the capacious stream, nine 
inches wide, which ran down the middle of the principal table, — 
the whole is too much spun out, and the Bard flags before he eomes 
to the conclusion. Mo y. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 17. Pharmacopeiarum Collegiorum regalium Londini, Edin- 
burgi, and Eblane, Conspectus medicus ; virtutes, doses, et morbos 
uibus utuntur medicamenta et preparata ostendens. Edvard. 
G. Clarke, M.D. &c. &c. Auctere. i2mo. 4s. 6d. Cox. 
1810. : | 
This little volume may be considered as not without its value, 
since it gives us in one view, and in a commodious form, the corre. 
sponding preparations of the three British colleges. The doses that 
are annexed to each article appear to be such as are sanctioned by the 
« “best authorities ; and we have nothing specific to object to the acs 
count that is given of their virtues, and of the diseases in which they 
' wa i | are 
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are to be employed ; although any information that can be comptized’” 
in a line or two is necessarily so general, as to be of very little use. 

In so small a work, we might have expected that every attention 
would have been paid to accuracy : but in this respéct we have been 
disappoyted. The typographical errors are numerous ; and we have 
observed a few of-a more important kind. The apology which is 
offered in the preface is by no means satisfactory, and only proves 
that the author has sent out his work into the world knowing that it 
was in an imperfect state. | Bos 


Art.18. Practical Remarks on Insanity ; to which is added, a Com. 
mentary on the Dissection of the Brains of Maniacs ; with some 
Account of Diseases incident to the Insane. By B. Crowther, 
Surgeon to Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals, &c. 8vo. pp. 130. 
gs. Boards. Underwood. 1811. 

The author of this treatise assures us, in more places than one, that 
he has little or nothing new to offer on the subject of insanity ; and, 
on perusing his work, we must do him the justice to say that his 
opinion appears to be well founded. We cannot therefore but com- 
mend his candor in so very fairly stating his deficiencies ; but we are 
at a loss to know why, under these circumstances, he determined on 
appearing before the public. The most correct motive for author- 
ship is the desire of communicating knowlege; a second, which is 
pardonable, although dess commendable, is the desire of literary fame ; a 
third motive, of a very different agpeet, arises from feelings of profes- 

ional jealousy or personalhostility. We are not sufficiently acquainted 

with the politics of Bethlem Hospital to offer more than a surmise on 
this subject : but circumstances attend this work which bear a sus- 
picions aspect. Mr. Crowther may be a skilful surgeon, and an ac- 
curate observer of those occurrences which fall within the immediate 
provinces of his profession : but he manifests a boldness of decision on 
the subject of controverted facts and opinions, which does not increase 
our respect for his talents as a medical philosopher ; especially as he 
does not display either that cool judgment, or that extensive erudition, 
which should enable him to decide on questions which have been left 
in doubt by some of the most learned and judicious men of modern 
times. 

. Mr. C. determines, in a very summary manner, that insanity is not 

attended with nor caused by any organic affection of the brain: but 

he offers no new arguments for this conclusion. He indeed conceives 
that it is a point of no importance whether the brain be primarily af- 
feeted or not ; an idea which, we very confidently maintain, is a suf- 
ficent proof of Mr. Crowther’s- unfitness for discussing the subs 
ject on which he treats. Cullen’s opinion, to which he refers as sub- 
stantiating his own, is delivered with that candid caution which is 
always found in the writings of this great physician, and for all 

Cullen’s opinions we ought to feel respect : but the disease in question 

is one on which many valuable works have been published since the 

appearance of the * First Lines ;”’ and on which we consider ‘our- 
selves as having obtained some information, of which our immediate 
predecessors were not in possession, | 


The 
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The observations of the present author on points of a practical 
nature-are. delivered with the same degree of rashness with thase that 
refer to questions of a more speculative kind. ‘We will quote a part 
of the section ‘on vomits,’ which may serve to convey an“idea: at 
once of the philosophy, the science, and the style of Mr. Crowther: 

I embrace the consideration of this subject, to settle the dis- 
cordant opinions of writers, as to the propriety of giving emetics in 
cases-of madness. Pg x 

‘In this investigation I feel a peculiar delicacy, having pledged 
myself to avoid personality, and hitherto, it is hoped, I have adhered 
to that determination. | 

But let me ask, is it any reason that, because the physician of one, 
insane hospital declines the employment of any particular method of 
treatment, that another belonging to a similar establishment should 
deny himself the adoption of a plan,.which his progenitors have exer- 
cised with advantage? Every intelligent reader will give his own 
ariswer to this question. : 

‘ From my own personal knowlege, I state, that vomits have thei 
use ; for the servants of Bethlem have repeatedly told me of the 
quantity of phlegm, with other offensive matters, which have been 
evacuated by them; in a degree that really excited their astonish- 
ment. | 3 

‘ I will now pourtray a character of a maniac to my reader’s mind. 
Let him view one reduced in health, of emaciated form, the eyes shed- 
ding tears, although the organs of sight be unimpaired, and the pal 
pebre in a healthy state. : wos 

‘ To these symptoms, I add the snivelling condition of the nostrils, 
andthe saliva flowing from the mouth, I ask my reader what re- 
medies he would propose under such circumstances. : 

‘ It is presumption in me to give even an opinion: but would the 
medical man employ the lancet in these cases? I think not: if he 
agrees with me, then what. more suitable plan could he adopt than 
that of emetics ?” 

Mr. C. concludes by giving a strong testimony in favour of emeticss 
from Drs. Monro, Cox, and Halloran. The merest tyro in medicine 
must perceive that the author does not make good his pretensions ; if 
he knew nothing more about the effects of emetics than what the 
servants of Bethlem told him, he should not have given an opinion 
about them; much less, in the same sentence, have spoken of ‘his 
‘ own personal knowlege.’ Even if he had himself seen the ‘ p 
and other offensive matters which have been evacuated by them,’ it 
weuld not have proved that emetics were of any advantage in curing 
insanity. —It is to such vain pretensions, without any real foundation 
of knowlege, that medicine owes its imperfect state ; and it will neyer 
hold its proper rank among the sciences, until those persons alone 


write books who are qualified to give information. Bos. 


: POLITICS. . 

Art. 19. An Address to the British Nation, on the accession of the 
Prince Regent to power. By Hugo Arnot, Esq. vo. pp. 32- 
2s. Sherwood and Co. psa ES 
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Mr. Arnot can scarcely build a claim on his writings to the favour. 
of kings or princes, since, in reviewing the leading transactions of the 
present reign, he appears to be out of humour with almost all of 
them. Coming down to the events of the present day, he ex 
the contrast between our actual proceedings in Sicily and the. whole 
of our former interference in European politics since 1792. In other: 
countries, our object has been to uphold established governments. 
against the people ; while, in that, and in that only, have we ventured 
to take the side of liberality against prejudice and tyranny. At the 
same time, we are, in his opinion, weakly temporizing with the insur- 

ts of Buenos Ayres, when we ought at once to acknowlege their 
title to independence.— Our embarrassments in regard to Ireland and: 
America are next discussed, but with no particular force or novelty, 
of observation. From these ungracious subjects, Mr. Arnot proceeds; 
to the still more alarming topics of riots among our manufacturers, 
and depreciation in our currency. ‘The personal conduct of the; 
Regent, and his repeated pledges to act on the principles of Mr,» 
Fox, are next brought under review ; and referring to the king’s: 
speech on his accession, and contrasting its delineations with the sub- 
sequent policy of his reign, the author appears to insinuate, with an 
air of prophetic shrewdness, the recurrence of similar inconsistency 
under our present ruler. 

This little tract is not destitute of well founded observation : but 
it possesses ar a small share of originality, and is written in a 
quaint and peculiar strain. 


LA W. 


Art. 20. Report of the Proceedings at the General Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace forthe County of Berks, held at Reading, Jan.16, 1811,: 
~ on the Appeal of William Kent, against a Conviction of William 
Henry Price, Esq. in the Penalty of 2ol. for teaching and praying 
ina Meeting, or Conventicle, held in an uninhabited House, in other 
' Manner than according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
where five Persons or more were present. Taken in Short-hand 
by Mr. W. B. Gurney. 8vo. pp. 103. Sold by the Law, 
Booksellers. : siya 
Well may the Methodists exult in the publication of these miserable . 
proceedings against William Kent; and well is it for the communit 
that, on the removal of them by Certiorari, into the Court of King’s . 
Bench, that court ordered them to be quashed. Poor William Kent’s . 
prosecutors (it should seem that they would be persecutors, were it 
not for the liberal spirit of the times, ) make a wretched and ridiculous . 
figure ; and the Earl of Randor, who sat on the bench, ,does not , 
appear in this instance to be * a second Daniel come to judgment.” , 


_ We wonder that his Lordship, instead of offering the singular opinion 
‘that “ aman who reads an address to the Supreme Being in a con- 


gregation preaches,” did not, on hearing the contemptible and paltry | 
evidence adduced against Kent, rise up with indignation, and say, | 
s¢ We will proceed no further in this business.’? Two evidences are 
called ; the first deposes that Kent said ‘ that he did not care for Man | 
or Devil ;’ and the second, that Kent uttered the words Damn and . 

Curiosity, 
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Curiosity, but could not tell what went before or after thems. Op 
the strength of this evidence, Kent was fined in the penalty of twenty. 
pounds, which was levied on him by distress: but which, in conse: 
quence of the decision of the Court of Kings Bench, has since been. 
returned by the convicting magistrate. r. Gleed, the Counsel. 
for Kent, acquitted himself with much ability; and we. were 
astonished that his arguments made no impression on the Bench.and 
on the Jury. : 

Such Reports as this ought to be published, in order to shame man- 
kind from similar proceedings. We may reason with weak minds,. 


‘ewe may endeavour to laugh them out of their absurdities, or we may 


try to dissuade others from following them, but we should not endeas. 
vour'to crush them by arming obsolete statutes against them. > Kent 
and a few of his neighbours were praying extempore and singing psalmsy. 
and for this he is dragged into Court. Would it not have been wiser. 
to have followed the advice of Gamaliel, ‘* Let them alone.”? Perse-. 
cution for religion never convinces the persecuted: but it often gives: 
them consequence in the eyes of the multitude, who are always ready 
to side with and take the part of those who, for the sake of conscience, 
are harassed with pains and penalties. Mr. Kent the baker may be a 
very zealous Methodist, and may prefer extemporaneous devotion to. 
prescribed forms of prayer: but he may also be, and he probably is, (for 
no impeachment of his moral character was attempted ) a loyal,. virtu- 
ous, and useful member of society. Ought such aman to have been 
fined, on the deposition of persons who scarcely knew the meaning 
of words, and could not repeat what they heard? Surely, these pro- 
ceedings are a disgrace to the County of Berks: but, thanks to the- 


Court of King’s Bench, not to Great Britain, Mo xy. 


Art. 21. Report of the Trial of Edward Sheridan, M.D., upon 
an Indictment for a Misdemeanour at the Bar of the King’s Bench, 
on Thursday and Friday, 21st and 22d Nov. 1811. By John P. 
Hatchell, Esq., Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.132- 4s. Dublin 
printed ; London, Longman and Co. : 
Though an Irish trial evidently possesses less interest for us than for 

our fellow-subjects on the western side of St. George’s Channel, se- 

veral points in the present publication may claim a share of our atten- 

tion. The indictment charged Dr. Sheridan with being present at a 

Catholic meeting on 11th 7a last, and with acting in the nomination 

of a Committee, professedly for the purpose of petitioning, but § to 

the great encouragement of riot, tumult, and disorder,’’ &c.— No 
denial was attempted in regard to the fact of participating in the busi- 
ness of the meeting, but the charge of disloyalty was strongly resist- 
ed, and caiied forth all the eloquence of the Traverser’s Counsel, 
Mr. Burrows and Mr. Goold. The speeches on the side of the 
Crown by the Attorney and Solicitor General, if less remarkable for 
brilliancy, are intitled to attention ; the former for the clear view of 
Catholic disabilities which was exhibited in the opening of the case ; 
the latter for the close reasoning displayed in reply to the animated 
and persuasive addresses of the opposite pleaders. The Insh bar has 
long been noted for energetic declamation, and the:present exhibition 
is by no means inferior to those of former years. — In looking = 
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the list of jurymen, we could not help being struck with the number 
to’ which the Crown objected, viz. twenty-four, among which ‘ape 
several members of highly respectable families. No insintiation jy 
made against either the loyalty or the morals of these inadmissible 
poo and if the sole objection consisted in a community of religion 

etween them and the defendant, can we conceive a stronger reason 
for abrogating invidious distinctions, and restoring to complete har- 
mony-with their protestant countrymen, so numerous a proportion of 
our fellow-subjects ? — Notwithstanding all the pains bestowed by the 
prosecutors on the formation of the jury, the verdict was No/ 
guilty. ! Lo 
| MISCELLANEOUS. | : 
Art. 22. Essays on Man, delineating his Intellectual and Moral 

Qualities. 1. On the Acquisition of Self-knowlege. 2. On the 

Elements of Human Nature. 3. On the Symptoms of Intellec. 

tual Degeneracy. 4. On the Characteristics of Personal Honour, 

By Thomas Finch. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Sherwood and Co, 

1811. ' 

‘© Dolus latet in universalibus” is a maxim which was never more 
convincingly exemplified than in the volume before us. Any person 
who perused only the opening sentences of Mr. Finch’s several essays 
would be ready to expect, if he forgot the above maxim, a com- 
prehensive view of the interesting subjects which form the titles of his 
jucubrations: but Mr. Finch is one of those metaphysical painters 
who delight in taking a bird’s-eye prospect of the mind ; one of the 
philosophers who talk of our sensations and perceptions, of volition, 
memory, judgment,.and consciousness, in a higgledy-piggledy sort of a 
manner ; if we may use such an expression, by which we mean that 
Mr. Finch deals “in conglomeration and confusion.”?” ‘That we ma 
not be said to decide too severely on his performance, we sha 
select several passages from different parts of his volume ; by which, 
we think, our readers will be able to see how little light is thrown 
on truth when speculation is unconfirmed by examples ; and when 
no detail whatever is attempted concerning the positive effects pro- 
duced by the various passions of our nature, but merely a theoretical 
sketch is exhibited of the effects which those passions are likely to 
create. The commonest thoughts, too, are enveloped in‘a cloud 
of words by this misty metaphysician ; and after having gone through 
pages we rise with a conviction, 


s¢ From such opinions, as of this and that, 
We all may learn to know—we know not what !”” 


‘ 1st. Opinion—On Genuine Devotion. 


_* Devotion is the highest order of human excellence. A supreme 
regard for that being, in whose character infinite perfections har- 
monize, can proceed only from a noble degree of moral elevation. 
The mind of a wise and devout map bas power sufficient to conceive 
of the divine attributes, and his heart is virtuous enough to love them. 
His contemplations dwell on the grandest objects, his hopes antic!- 
pate.the greatest joys, his soul is influenced by the highest mete 
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and. his conduct regulated by the best of-principles, His deyotion 
gives a lustre to bis other qualities, and by a gradual transformation 
assimilates his character to the supreme beauty. Who does not 
admire his excellence, and pronounce him honourable ? 


‘2d. Opinion—DirrusiveE BENEVOLENCE. 


¢ Tt will not be questioned, I presume, whether benevolence, use- 
fulness, and uniform consistency, are requisite to beautify the human 
character. Qualified to promote the felicity of mankind around us, 
we should deem it our delight and honour to diminish the number of 
their prevailing sorrows, and add to the greatness of their present 
oys. 
*: Selfishness is evidently a disgraceful quality, and the man who 
lives in the world without usefulness cannot with propriety be deemed 
honourable. Society receives no benefit from his actions, ner has he 
any claim to its regards.’ | 

‘3d. Opinion.—UnarrecTeD HumILity. 


‘ Excellence of character is likewise distinguished by that genuine 
humility of mind, which is opposed to arrogance and vanity. L£very 
wise man must unquestionably form the best judgment of bis own- cha 
racter, &c. &c. ; 

«© Why! what lenten stuff is this.!’? Yet the paradoxical asser- 
tion, about the necessity of self-knowlege inseparably belonging even 
to the wisest of men, is really more piguant than the generality of these 
tasteless truisms. — The sections on the * Elements of Human Na- 
ture’ are a labyrinth of language indeed ;—and if vapid verbiage be a 
symptom of ‘ Jntellectual Degeneracy,’ we are sorry to say that it is 
here manifested, — Having discharged the painful part of our critical 
duty, we have to give this author the most unqualitied praise for 
rectitude of principle and of feeling throughout his publication. 
The modesty of his preface, indeed, and the declared intention of 
his work, (as it appears in what he calls an ‘ Jnscription,’ ) namely the 
edification of the younger part of the community, combined with the 
metit above mentioned, would have totally disarmed our severity, 
were we at liberty to indulge our own inclinations to mercy, without 
regard to the justice which is demanded of us by the publie. 


Art.23. An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras ; being a 
View of its Commercial and Agricultural Resources, Soil, Climate, 
Natural History, &c. with Sketches of the Manners and Customs 
of the Mosquito Indians, preceded by the Journal of a Voyage 
to the Mosquito Shore. Illustrated by a Map. 2d Edition 
enlarged. By Captain Henderson, 44th Regiment. 8yo, 7s. 

- Boards. Baldwin. 1811. 

The present is an improved edition of a work which was reviewed 
by us in vol. Ixiii, p. 390.° In adverting on that occasion to the 
subordinate importance of Honduras as a settlement, we bore testi- 
mony to the proofs of liberal education and attentive observation 
which were afforded by Captain Henderson. He has embraced the 
Opportunity of a new edition to incorporate some additional matter 
into his book, and to correct that deficiency of method which 
generally marks the early attempts of authors. rs 
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Art.24. A. narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of several 
British Subjects who Pucted their Escape from Verdun. - With‘an 
Appendix, containing Observations on the Policy and Conduct of 
Bonaparte towards British Subjects. 8vo. pp.120. 4s. Veror 
and Hood. 

Our chief objection to this little publication regards the title ; it 
professes to be what it is not—a ts § narrative. ‘The editor declares 
in the preface that he received the materials from two gentlemen who 
made their escape from France, but he takes care to station these 
gentlemen in India; and he conceals their names, in order that, if 
any blame should attach to the publication, it may fall on him. ‘Now, 
as the names of all who have escaped are known to the French 
government, and moreover, as gentlemen in India are tolerably well 
out of Bonaparte’s reach, we see no reason for this scrupulous secrecy, 
Had this little publication been ushered to the world as a tale, we 
should not have been disposed to speak unfavourably of it. It is 
marked by nothing extravagant, and considerable interest is excited by 
the succession of adventures. It is chiefly open to criticism as cén- 
taining common-place-allusions, and as omitting to give to the natra- 
tive that value which would have been afforded by attention to geo- 
graphical description. — The appendix communicates a variety of 
observations on political topics ; which are liable, in a great degree, to 
the charge of want of novelty, but are temperate, and by no means de- 
ficient in judgment. They relate chiefly to the abuse of Bonaparte in 
our public prints ; to the aversion of the French nation fo a renewal 
of revolutionary scenes under any prospect whatsoever ; to the unpo- 
pularity of the Spanish war among all classes of Bonaparte’s subjects ; 
and to the national character of the French. Of the last, the follow- 
ing amusing paragraph may serve as a specimen ; 

‘ If a misfortune happens to a Frenchman, he will grieve and ex- 
press his feelings in moving language, for all his feelings must be com- 
municated ; but the next hour you will, perhaps, meet him in the 
ball-room, or theatre. If the misfortune happens to his friend, he will 
condole with him, in fine expressions; but, in a few minutes, you, 


perhaps, will hear him humming an opera tune. Let us be happy, 


bso Ty Seems to-be the universal language of every lip and countenance. If 


a man cannot read, he can at least dance; and if he has only enough 
to purchase a dinner he will content himself with a crust of bread and 


go to the theatre.’ Lo. 


Art. 25. Patriarchal Times ; or the Land of Canaan, a Figurate 
History, in 7 Books ; comprising Interesting Events, Incidents, 
and Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures. By Miss 
O’ Keeffe. 12mo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. * Gale and Curtis. 
1811. 
Why this should be called a figurate History, we know not, unless 


‘it be that the fair author has attempted 


‘é Figuring the nature of the times deceased :”” 


She. omits, however, so many connecting circumstaiices, that her 
-history of the Patriarchs can only be understood by remembering or 


referrmg to the first book of Moses. The work begins, rathey 
2 oddly , 
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oddly, with a feast-given by Abraham to celebrate the weaning of 
Isaac : then follows a description of Ishmael’s wedding-dinner ; which 
consisted, it seems, of a roasted lion, horse-flesh, and crocodile’s flesh, 
with pelican’s and cormorant’s eggs, ‘at which the countenances of 
those assembled expressed fullness of pleasure !’—Thhe preservation of 
Ishmael in the wilderness is impro - attributed to Nehazi, an im- 
aginary, or as Miss O’ Keeffe might call him, a fgurate personage. 
The names of Esau’s. wives are altered, and Jacob is drawn as a most 
pitiful character. — The similies are pompous, but seldom new, and 
some of the exclamations are almost ludicrous: such as that of Joseph 
when his brethren are about to murder him ;—‘* Oh ! do not kill me! 
God bless me ! what wilt thou do ??? —On the other hand, we think 
that the episode of Samalah is well imagined ; the: scenc between 
Asenath and the starving family of Mecrenius affords a lesson against 
delay in charitable duties ; and other parts of the narrative display 


some ingenuity. - P sd Bar. 


, 
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Art. 26. A View of the Jurisprudence of the Isle of Man ; withthe 
History of its antient Constitution, legislative Government and 

_ extraordinary Privileges ; together with the Practice of the Courts, 
&c. &c. By J. Johnson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 234. 108.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1811. 

_Mr. Johnson expresses his surprize that, in the present age of 
active inquiry, the peculiar constitution of the Isle of Man should 
be so little known. He regards it as a singular fact that, amid the 
various revolutions which have taken place in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, this insulated spot should, although an appendage to the 
British crown, still retain its early constitution and laws. A compilation 
of these laws, and a history of the constitution, formed accordingly, 
in his opinion, a literary desideratum ; and he employed a residence of 
some length in the Isle of Man, in attending the courts and collectin 
materials for the work. To those who study law, he trusts that his 
volume will be not only curious but useful; while to the public at 
large, it may at least have the interest of a relic of antiquity. He 
begins by an account of the authority of the Druids, and of the pre- 
rogatives possessed by the antient kings and lords of the island ; which 
is followed by a history and exposition of the legislative government} 
by a description of the nature of Manks tenures, antient and modern, 
the titles by descent, marriage, purchase, &c. ; by an account of the 
Manks penal law ; of their courts of judicature and form of trial; of 
the rights and prerogatives of the Duke of Athol; and lastly of the 
ecclesiastical law. ‘The larger half of the book, however, consists of 
an appendix, alphabetically arranged, and forming a tolerably com- 
prehensive dictionary of law-terms currently used in the Isle of Man, 
The work is dedicated, appropriately enough, to the most: puissant 
prince, John Duke of Athol, the guondam sovereign, and. stilb the 
governor of the island. 

We confess that we can hardly bring ourselves: to consider’ the 
peculiar institutions of the Isle of Man as,a. subject..of so-.much in- 
terest as it has appeared to Mr. Johnson; and we suspect that his 
bookseller’s report will discover a disposition on the part of the pub- 
‘lie more alive to, our cold calculation, than to the: pleasing ‘dreams vd 
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his imagination. Few persons out of the island will look for. either 
efitertainment or instruction in the jurisprudence of this spot ; and we 
think that the portion of*our journal, which we recently bestowed on 
Mr. Wood’s account of it *, formed as great a portion of our room 
as, in Per to other demands, we can spare. The composition of 
Mr. Johnson’s book appears to us quite equal to the subject ; though 
to point out occasional errors of style, (such as p. 5. ‘paucity of 
Manks history’) would prove no difficult task, Lo 


Art. 27. The ruinous Tendency of Auctioneering, and the Necessity 
of restraining it for the Benefit of Trade, demonstrated in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Lord Bathurst, President of the Board: of 
Trade. 8yo. pp.51. 2s. 6d. Wilson. : 

‘This pamphlet might have been made a vehicle for curious inform: 
ation, had the author confined himself to facts and particulars, instead. 
of launching out into vague generalities. The embarrassments of the 
times have led to a diminution of the regular business of shopkeepers 
and to a correspondent increase of sales by auction : the necessities 
the holders of merchandise often oblige them to send their goods to 
those markets at which they can be sold for ready money, at what- 
ever reduction ; and the concentration of that kind of business at the 
general receptacle, the Auction Mart, together with the increased ac- 
tivity of the auctioneers, have all co-operated to the same end. Of 
the goods exposed to sale, a great part 1s bought in by the auctioneer 
for the owner: bu? the biddings having served the purpose of ascer- 
taiming the value, a sale by private contract generally follows : so that 

im ¢ither cas¢ a certain portion is deducted from the business of the 

retail vender. Government, aware of the advantages possessed by 

the atictioneer, has imposed a heavy duty (five per cent.) on the 
amount of his transactions, and obliges him to render a regular ac- 
count and payment tothe Excise: but the present author, who knows 
fio bounds im: his effusion against this business, and the persons who 
éxercise it, would unmercrfully raise this duty to 20 per cent. He 
éxpatiates on the greater trouble and attention bestowed by the 
rétail vender on his customers, and contrasts it with the abrupt treat- 
ment experienced at the auction-room ; without considering that-this 
very circumstance, which is in his eyes a hardship, will be the surest 
means of brmging back business to the retail dealer, as soon as circum- 
stances have reduced the quantities of goods pushed off at present by 
auction. | 

It is well known that a manufacturer, after having made a certain 


' quantity of any given article on a new pattern, can contrive to maké 


more at a price considerably lower ; and it was formerly a point of 
honour with him, after having supplied the merchant atthe higher 
price, either to limit the quantity made to the demand, or to take care 
that any which was subsequently made should not be sold at an inferior 
rate. ‘The auctioneering system, however, says the present writer, by 
concealing the quarter from which goods are supplied, tempts the ma- 
nufacturer to make 20,000 pieces of an article of which only 10,000 
have been commissioned, and renders him, in some degree, the rival 


| “# See Review, Vol. 66. N.S. p. 61. 
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of the man to whom he was indebted for the original order. Another 
great branch of auctioneering-business, in late years, has arisen from 


tottering traders, to whom the grand point is the acquisition of a little 


ready-money. 

Vehement as the author is against the practice of public sale, - 
he admits that goods may be bought much lower in this way than 
in shops ; and though auctioneers hate not been, in any age, patterns 
of veracity, we can by no means agree in his outrageous charges 
against the whole profession, His observations on the sale of books, 


+'4 topic with which we may be supposed to possess a’ little acquaint- 


ance, we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be greatly exaggerated, 
He is equally erroneous in his general declamations against parsimony, 
and in his exhortations to us all to live up to our incomes. ‘The mone 
laid up by the.saving man is not, as he seems to think, lost to the 
productive capital of the country with which it never fails to mix, 
directly or indirectly, in the shape of loan or investment in the public 
funds. Moreover, parsimony has no such charms as to. threaten. to 
overspread the land ; and/this writer, as well as his brother pamph- 
leteer, Mr. Spence, may safely take it for granted that the possessors 
of the largest incomes are at no loss to find the means of spending them. 
As to the subject of auctioneering, generally, we are disposed to re- 
gard it as sufficiently burdened with taxes. We cannot doubt that 
the liberty, which is so desirable for commercial transactions at large, 
is equally beneficial in that particular branch ; and it is, perhaps, to 
be regretted, that any considerations should have induced government 
to interfere in burdening the disposal of goods in one way more than 
in another. Whatever may be, in some respects, the advantages of | 
buying at public auction, the attendance required will suit only a par- 
ticular class of persons—those who buy to sell again. The house- 
keeper, whose time should be devoted to his business, and who wants 
but little of an article at once, will always find his interest in dealin 
at a shop ; where a most important reduction of price might be of 
fected, if the practice of ready-money-payments could be. generally 
introduced. These considerations shew that the situation of the 
shopkeeper stands in less need than this author imagines, of legisla- 
tive support ; and they point to the expediency of contemplating, in 
better times, a reduction of auction-duty, as an approximation to 
that system of equality which alone can insure the stablity. of our 


commerce. Lo . 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 28. The Sin aud Folly of Cruelty to Brute Animals. ‘By 
Thomas Moore. 8vo. gd. Johnson and Co. 
Dr. Hartley, in speaking of the dominion of man over brute-ahi- 


mals, observes that “ we are in the place of God to them ;”’ and this’ 


thought will excite in all well-regulated minds an. attention to the 
conduct which we ought to observe towards them. On this subject, 
however, it is painful to reflect that, in the midst of great national 
refinement, as Mr. Moore remarks, a large portion of a country“al- 
ways remains in a state of barbarism, and that of course all endea- 
vours to promote the exercise of humanity must be limited and par- 
tah Yet, not discouraged by this reflection, Mr. M. nobly 
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exerts himself in behalf of the inferior creation ; and if servants and 
children will not read this.sermon, parents and masters may he ‘so ' 
impressed by it as to inculcate its substance with an authority which 
must not be resisted. Perhaps the argument of the discourse is in’ 
one part carried too far : but we would recommend to especial atten.’ 
tion that portion of it, which is derived from the claim which the in- 
ferior creatures have on our gratitude. ‘They are intitled to humanity 
on the score of their subserviency to our use and comfort ; and, as 
Mr. M. farther adds, ‘ humanity to brutes is a constant companion of 


real benevolence to man.’ Moy 


ap 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


© An Old Friend’ may be assured that we shall never depart from 
nor compromize those principles, either religious or political, which 
he says have so long obtained for our work his perusal and approba- 
tion. He does us no more than justice in supposing that, while we 
advocate the claims of our Catholic brethren to an equal participation 
of civil privileges, we are actuated only by an adherence to the grand 
maxims of toleration, and by a perfect conviction that no danger can 
result from the operation of them in this instance. The baneful tenets 
and practices of the Catholic religion, and the horrible application 
of them when united with political dominion which past ages have 
witnessed, can have no steadier and more deadly foes than they 
have ever had in us: but we can see no grounds for fearing the in- 
fluence of Popery in these days, and in this empire; while the mis- 
chiefs of an exelusive system, especially in our sister-island, have long 
been apparent, and daily grow in magnitude. 





We shall inquire respecting the works mentioned by ‘ an Old Sub- 
scriber.’ ‘The Sermons we had apprehended to be only a collection 
of discourses formerly published: but we will ascertain this matter. 





J. M.’s volume is sub judice: but he knows little of the number of 
publications which call for our notice, if he considers the lapse of 
four months as a long period for us to be silent respecting a small 
collection of Poems. 





_ *,* The Appenpix to this volume of the Review will be published 
on the 1st of June, with the Number for May. 





ace Our readers are requested to correct the following errors in the 
last Review. In p. 264.'l. 9. from the bottom, the word hendecasyl- 
lables was by some strange accident used instead of ‘anapests.  Be- 


tween pp. 273. and 275. the intermediate page is misprinted 286. 


instead of 274. — P. 278. 1. 4. for 24. r. 54.—P. 280. 1. 19. the 
words xala wélasuolos should be united: Ib. l. 25. for yewpélecsary Te 


Yewptlesas ; and in the next line, for ¢ Plut.’ r. P/at.—P. 286. notets, 
1. 11-12. read, Hence appears the impropriety of calling, &c.; the 


contrary assertion being occasioned by the carelessness of a transcriber. 


Enc, p- 287, 396, 398, a3b- 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Tableau Historigte, &¢e.; i.e. An Historical View of the 
War of the French Revolution, from the Commencement of Hos: 
tilities in 1792 to the End of the Year 1794 with a general Intro< 
duction, explanatory of the defensive Means of France ‘in 1792, 
and of the State of the French Army from the Reign of 
Henry IV: to the End of 1806:—accompanied by a Military Atlas, 
or Collection of Maps and Plans of the principal Actions in the 
Revolutionary War; and a Chronological Table of the various 
Occurrences of the Years 1792, 17932 1794. 3 Vols. gto: 
pp- 987. Paris. 1808. Imported by Dulau, Londons Price 5): 


Pas is one of the many publications which have lately issued 

from the productive work-shop of Messrs: Zreutte/l and 
Wiirtz of Paris; and we should be induced to entertain no 
small share of respect for these indefatigable booksellers, were 
the labours of their literary friends in-general characterized by 
such merits as distinguish the present.work. ‘The author has 
chosen to conceal his name; in which precaution, writing as he 
has done so largely concerning living characters, he-probably 
acted judiciously, though the evident moderation of his remarks 
could scarcely fail to justify him in the opinién of all considerate 
readers. He deals in. no invective; and seems desirous:at the.- 
same time to avoid all interested or exaggerated encomiums: 
He apprizes us, in the outset, that he found it a task of vast 
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labour to give a consistent and accurate shape to the vehement 
and inflated reports which were rendered to the Convention, 
respecting the eventful operations of the early part of the war: 
but he appears intitled to the credit of great industry in re. 
scarch; and he had, moreover, the good fortune (preface, p. 20.) 
of obtaining ‘materials for a part of his detail made ready to 
his hand by the previous labours of a General officer. A large 
proportion of the historical documents for these years consists 
in the letters, not so much of the Generals, as of the ‘ repre. 
sentatives in mission ;” men who were usually unacquainted 
with military affairs, and ill fitted, by the enthusiasm to which 
they were excited, to draw a correct picture of the events 
which passed around them. Amid this mass of incoherent 
and exaggerated reports, it is with pleasure that we see re- 
corded at least one honourable exception ;—that of M. Delbred, 
deputy from the department pf the Lot to the Convention, who 
was employed in 1793 at the head quarters of the army of the 
North, and in 1794 at those of the army of the Eastern Py- 
renées. ‘The communications transmitted by this functionary 
have been found to stand the severest scrutiny; and his per- 
sonal conduct is known to have been distinguished, in the 
time of the greatest phrenzy, by an exemplary attachment to 
justice and humanity. 

The first volume of this extensive publication consists of 


two parts; a collection of old documents on the general da 
fence of the French frontier, and a narrative of the state of the . 
French army since it first obtained a regular formation under’ © 


Henry IV. We view these two divisions with a very different 
share of favour; the latter appearing to us highly interesting; 
while the former, from its length and its incompatibility with 
present circumstances, strikes us as the least useful and least 
entertaining portion of the work. It is not enough to allege 
in defence of reports extending to the length of 300 quarto 
pages, that they are the productions of eminent hands — of a 
Créqui, a Berwick, a Grimoard, or a Servan:——the frontiers 
of France have, it is but too well known, undergone a total 
change; and we see-no probability that they will speedily re- 
sume their former attitude. The labours of these distinguished 
commanders might therefore have been allowed, for the pre- 
sent, to rest on the shelves of the Depot de Guerre; since the 
French officers, like our own, will find that they have enough 
to learn without aiming at the attainment of information which 
was designed for the use of their grandfathers. As an accom- 
paniment to the study of the early part of the revolutionary 
war, these voluminous documents are, we admit, in some de- 
gree applicable: but, under any point of view, a selection ougnt 
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to have been made, as well for the purpose of abridging the 
reader’s labour, as for that of rescuing the publisher frorfi the 
grievous charge of book-making. 

In turning to the narrative of the progtessive augmentation 
of the French force since the reign of Henry IV., we find a 
most remarkable contrast between the military establishment 
of those days and of our own, In peace, Henry’s whole army, 
horse and foot, scarcely exceeded 10,000 men; and his 
strongest garrison, that of Calais, amounted only to 400 mem. 
The expences of his war-department, including the ordnance, 
the fortifications, and a great many half-pay allowances, were 
only half a million. sterling annually. During twelve years, 
from 1598 .to r€10, France was blessed with peace and a pa- 
ternal government. In the last of these years, the claims of 
the House of Austria on the dutchies of Cléves and Juliers in- 
duced Henry to form a strong coalition against that power, 
and to put forth all the forces of his kingdom. His plan of 
operations was founded on an estimate: of 50,000 men acting 
in the service of France, of whom the half only were to be 
natives of that kingdom : the rest consisting of Swiss and Ger- 
mans, among both of whom a military spirit was, in those 
days, much more general than among the French. His‘trea- 
sury, owing to the vigilance and activity of Su//y, was in a 
highly respectable condition; containing a million and a half 
sterling in specie, and an equal sum in securities which could 
be realized at a short notice. "When, therefore, to these finan- 
cial means we add the ample stores in his arsenals, it may fairly 
be pronounced that the House of Austria was saved, by his’ 
death, from one of the most dangerous attacks by which she 
has ever been threatened.— During a part of the reign of 
Louis XIII., the numbers of the army in peace were as mo- 
derate as under Henry: but after 1620 they were increased ; 
and the yearly expence advanced, partly from inferior manage- 
ment, partly from the fall in the value of money, to somewhat 
more than a million sterling. The participation of France in the 
war which was begun in Germany by Gustavus Adolphus led, 
under the akle administration of Richelieu, to a progressive aug 
mentation of the military establishment; and in 1640 it was com- 
puted that she had in arms 100,000 men: the expences of the 
war also having risen to four millions sterling per annum. 
During the war with Spain, which began in the minority of 
Louis XIV., and was terminated by the peace of the Pyrenées 
in 1659, the military force of France appears to have been nearly 
100,000 men; and at the peace, the young king, already fulk 
of ambitious projects, kept on foot 76,000 men, and took se- 
sret measures for adding to their numbers, His invasion of 
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Holland in 1672 having brought both Spain and Germiatiy 
against him, he: was. necessitated, in a war of seven years, to 
strain every nerve for the augmentation of his army, ‘and 
carried the total of his military force to the unprecedented 
number of 170,000 men. His successive encroachments, also, 
having led to the formation of a general coalition against him in 
1687, by the famous league of Augsburg, the power of France 
was exerted to the utmost to resist the joint efforts of: 
Germany, Spain, England, and Hollatid. It was then that 
the adoption of the funding system was made subservient to 
the accumiulation of military force ; and that the armies of the 
leading powers of Europe were carried to a magnitude formerly 
unknown. Large as the establishment of France ‘had been in 
the preceding war, it now became doubled, and amounted, at 
the peace.of Ryswick, to between 3 and 400,000 men. Such 
also were its numbers during the long and unfortunate war of 
1701: but, after the peace of Utrecht, a great reduction took 
place. The short war of 1733 was carried on with 250,000 
men}; and it was not till the campaign of Marshal Saxe, that 
numbers equal to those of the latter time of Louis XIV. were 
again called into action. ‘The wars of 1766 and 1777 were 
hot of a nature to require the assemblage of such mighty 
' masses; and accordingly the year 1793 arrived, before France 
once more counted 406,000 of her citizens in arms. 

We now reach the epoch at which France was enabled, 
by dint of overwhelming force, to repel the combined attacks. of 
all her neighbours, and to carry invasion into the heart of their 
territories. ‘The numbers, by which these extraordinary 
successes were obtained, have been so differently represented, 
that we opened with curiosity a table containing a specific enu- 
meration of the several armies of the republic from 1792 to 
1797. About the time of the battle of Jemappes, (November 
1792,) the whole force of the Republic-was only 140,600 men, 
of whom 50,000 were in Belgium. In December and January, 
they received considerable augmentations ; and the levy of 

00,000 men, ordered by the Convention in February, soon 
Sone them to a formidable amount. Numbers were thus 
supplied in abundance to pursue the contest, on the destructive 
plan of killing man for man; or on the still more fatal expe- 
dient of. aiming to carry every thing by an irresistible mass. 
Such was the policy adopted by the French government in 
January 1793. Several months elapsed, however, before the 
levies were fit for service, and the repulse of the Duke of York 
from Dunkirk. was. their first success of importance. The Army 
of the North; or, in-other’ words, the French force acting’ i 
Flanders, amounted‘at that time (September 1793) to-120,000 

cate é : men: 
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men. Next came the grand levy by requisition, which soon 

swelled the ranks of the battalions, and sent forth men who 

became fit for action before the season for commencing opera- 

tions in 1794. Pichegru was now at the head of the Flanders 

army, though greatly controuled by the commissaries of the 

Convention. It is difficult to ascertain the force engaged in 

particular actions, but the. numbers at Pichegru’s disposal 

amounted in the spring of 1794 to 200,000 men, and were’ de- 
creased in summer only for the purpose of reinforcing Jourdan’s 
army, better known by the designation of “ Sambre and Meuse.” 
After the fall of Holland, a pause took place in military opera- 

tions: but in September 1795 the French crossed the Rhine 

and invaded Germany with two powerful armies, under the 

separate commands of Pichegru and Jourdan. It was then that 
the talents of Clairfait shone forth, and enabled him, by the 

concentration of his troops, to obtain signal advantages over 
both those commanders. His plan was to oppose to them a 

mass of force superior to either when acting separately, though 

it would have been much inferior if resisted by their united 

numbers. Beginning with Jourdan, whose lot it has gene- 
rally been to be foremost in defeat, he drove him back with 
great loss; and, after having expelled a strong corps of French’ 
from the intrenched camp at Mentz, he pcured on Pichegru a 
force with which all the judgment of that General and all the at- 
tachment of his companions in arms were unable to cope. In 
this short but miemorable campaign, we may compute Jourdan’s 
army to have been between go,ooo and 100,000 men, and 
that of Pichegru about 80,000. Next summer, Jourdan again 
crossed the Rhine, and penetrated into Franconia at the head 
of go,000 men, to experience a second and more disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Archduke Charles. Moreau had now 
superseded Pichegru; and the army with which he advanced 
into Bavaria, and subsequently effected his well known retreat, 
was 80,000 strong. 

We come next to the question of the force with which Bona- 
parte was enabled to accomplish his signal successes in the cam- 
paigrof 1796. He fought his first series of battles with 60,000 
men; and to that number we find his army regularly kept, 
the éclat of his triumphs inducing the Directory to send him 
reinforcements which fully made up for his enormous losses, 
Towards the autumn of that year, sickness had thinned his 
ranks, and his efficient troops were below 50,000 when he 
fought the obstinate battle of Arcola:—but on opening the 
next campaign, and advancing into Austria, he found himself, 
by the arrival of 30,000 men from the Rhine, as well as by 
other supplies, at the head of 100,coo men; a force whic 
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. empowered him to compel the Austrians to fly, and to end the 
». ‘war by the treaty of Leoben. Meanwhile, Moreau and Hoche were 
advancing from the Rhine with their respective armies ; and 
_-it is remarkable that, of the two, the force of Moreau was now 
~ the larger, with the view probably of its more immediate co- 
"operation with Bonaparte. It amounted to 75,000; while that 
of Hoche, or, in other words, that of the Sambre and Meuse, was 
‘reduced, by the detachments to Italy, to 55,000 men. — If 
from these lists of separate armies we turn our eye to the total 
military force of the Republic, we find that it was carried, in 
‘the summer of 1793, to half a million of men actually serving 
in the field; that in the spring of 1794 it exceeded the number 
‘of 700,000; and that in the autumn of that year, the season 
of its greatest amount, it consisted of 750,000 men in the field, 
_ with nearly 400,000 in reserve or in sick quarters. After 
this, it underwent a progressive diminution; and, from the 
autumn of 1795, the force in the field fell below half a 
million. | 

General Servan is a favourite character with the author of 
this work. Without being much known as a commander of 
armies, few men have contributed more effectually by official la- 
bour to call forth the military resources of his country. He is 
a veteran in these matters ; having published, as far back as the 
year 1780, the well-known work, Le Soldat citoyen ; and hav- 
ing been the author of many articles on tactics in the Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique. He is distinguished for simplicity of habits, 
unwearied application, and a most extensive knowlege of his 
profession. In a great measure, it was to his efforts that 
France was indebted for those speedy levies in the autumn of 
1792 which drove the Prussians from her territory, and eh- 
abled Dumouriez to act offensively invFlanders; and had his 
advice been followed, by forming near Paris a camp of 20,000 
men, drawn from the departments, and officered by the King, 
the horrors of September 1792, and a part of the subsequent 
murders by the Jacobins, would, in all probability, have been 
prevented, | 
' Next to Servan, Bernadotte was one of the most distin- 
guished of the French ministers of war. He entered on office 
in the summer of 1799, in the midst of difficulty and disasters : 
but so speedily may the resources of France be rendered ope- 
rative, that by the month of September her armies were re- 
inforced, and in a condition to act offensively. In 1803, a final 
separation of the duties of war-minister took place ; the direc- 
tion of the troops, their promotion, ‘destination, and ‘other 
functions of the commander in chief, remaining with Berthier, 
while to General Dejean was committed the administrative or 
accountant 
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accountant part of the duty, by which is meant the whole army- 
expenditure. | 
In reading of such enormous armies, we are naturally led to 
inquire by what means it was possible to find pay and subsistence 
forthem. Looking back to the wasteful contests of Louis XIV., 
we perceive that his military expenditure amounted, in the 
great war of 1688, to six millions sterling annually, and, in 
his unfortunate struggle with Marlborough, to eight and even 
nine millions ; sums of great consequence, when the remarkable 


difference in the price of commodities is taken into account. - 


To compute the expences of the French government in the 
enthusiastic years of 1793 and 1794, when assignats were unie 
versally current, would baffle all ordinary calculation ; and it 
is not till 1799 that we are enabled to form any correct idea of 
their amount. The pay of the army was then fixed at nearly 
five millions sterling per annum; and the other expences, exe 
clusive of ordnance, were computed at nine millions more. 
Bonaparte’s peace-establishment (1802, 1803,). was between 
300 and 400,009 men; and his military expenditure seems 
{Vol. i, p. 398.) to have amounted to nearly the fourteen 
millions sterling of 1799. During war, he has found means 
to maintain so large a proportion of his army in foreign states, 
that his disbursements would scarcely have been greater, had 
he not immersed himself in an abyss of expence by his ill-fated 
quarrel with Spain. | His effective force, after the winter- 
campaign of 1805, may be thus stated: . 


ee guard - - - 7,000 
Infantry of the line - - 260,000 
Light infantry . . 60,000 
Irregular infantry - - 12,000 
Cavalry. Cuirassiers . - 7,080 
Dragoons - - 25,000 
Chasseurs - - 15,000 
Hussars - - 8,000 
Artillery, Flying artillery : + 3,000 
Heavy artillery - - 14,000 
Battalions of the train - - 8,000 
Engineers, sappers, miners, &c. - 5,500 
Hanoverian legion - - 1,200 


Stationed as guards along the coast - = 12,000 





Total 387,700 


If we compute Bonaparte’s present force, exclusive of his 
German allies, at 450,000 effective men, we shall probably 
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_ not be far from the truth. 
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To trace the history of the pay and allowances of the French 
‘js a matter of séme complexity, since various alterations were 
ous at different epochs of war and peace. At present, the 
dai ly pay and food of the foot-soldier may be thus stated; 


» ¥idPayos ios ie - 32d. 
‘Bread, 2402. charged to him at 24 
Soup-bread ~ - vag 

‘ Proportion of general expence I 


making 73d. per day, or 
vil. sterling a-year. When in the field, 13d. of the daily 
jay is’ képt back, and half a pound of butcher’s meat, with 
fegeabes, and an additional’ portion of bread, are given in 
fiéu. “Half a pound of meat has been allowed to French sol- 
diers when in'the field ever since‘the year 1690, and deducted 
from their pay, at the rate of rid. a day, which was the ordi- 
mary contract-price. Small as these allowances appear, the 
difference in the price of commodities makes them fully equal 
to double the sum in this country; and when we take into 
account the simplé diet of Frenchmen, we shall find tbat, of 
the two establishments, the balance of comfort is on their side, 
French dragoon’s pay being nearly sd. a day, besides allow- 
ances of food, his annual cost to the government is 13]. ster- 
jing, exclusive of his horse, - 
: The ciyil war in la Vendée is represented in this work as 
extremely sanguinary, and as having cost the lives of more 
than one hundred_thousand republicans. ‘The insurgents were 
accustomed to assemble by signal from the wijnd-mills, and to 
digperse and resume their agricultural labours after the accom- 
plishment of an expedition; so that any calculation of their 
numbers was a matter of great difficulty. ‘The focus of insur- 
rection was in a territory of three hundred square leagues, 
peopled by nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants ; and the 
villages in which the first disorders broke out are still men- 
tioned, with the names of the individuals (chiefly smugglers 
and game-keepers) who distinguished themselves as leaders. 
Extending afterward along the whole tract from Nantes to 
Rochelle, the insurrection. prevailed over a country of which 
the frontier, assuming a semi-circular shape, occupied nearly a 
hundred leagues. - The whole of this frontier became, from a 
very erroneous policy, the object of the attacks of the republi- 
cans ; who, though 'they'were able to gain ground on particular 
points, were incompetent to occupy the whole line, and generally 
found it necessary to evacuate in the course of a few days the 
territory which they had invaded. Moreover, being rs 
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enced in war, and under the guidance of fanatic deputies of the 
Convention, the whole scene was one of hideous and unavailing 
bloodshed. Even the fields of battle, if the name of battle can 
be applied to such desultory encounters, are now in a great 
measure unknown; but with one remarkable exception, that of 
the “four roads,” or the spot where the road from Rochelle to 
Nantes is intersected by that which leads from Angers to the 
Sables d’Olonne. ‘This point, situated in the middle of la 
Vendée, and calculated by its position for a speedy assemblage 
of insurgents from all quarters, proved fatal to various corps of 
republicans, who ventured to advance to it, and were succes- 
sively assailed by surprize. — The original causes of the san- 
guinary insurrections of la Vendée are to he sought in the ignor- 
ance of the inhabitants. Protestants in religion, and wholly 
occupied in tillage. and pasturage, they knew the revolution 
only by report, and were open to the influence of any rumours 
which the noblesse or the clergy chose to spread among them. 
Amid 2 population so disposed, the levies ordered by the Con- 
vention were not likely to be favourably received ; and, as in 
that season of violence the least resistance to arbitrary power 
drew down the hand of vindictive tyranny, the Vendéans were 
soon exposed to scenes of oppression which roused their utmost 
indignation. ‘The contest which then took place might truly 
be called a war of extermination ; neither age nor sex bein 
spared ; castles, cottages, forests, cattle, furniture, all were sub- 
jected to indiscriminate devastation ; and a finish was given to 
these sanguinary horrors with the drowning of multitudes in the 
Loire, by order of the infamous Carrier. [ll prepared as the 
Vendéans were for hostility, and inadequately as they were sup- 
ported by England, the hatred inspired by these massacres kept 
alive the flame of insurrection for years; and the republicans 
became successful only when they had on the one hand learned 
to make their attacks with concentrated force, and were willing, 
on the other, to hold out the olive branch of peace. — It is of 
importance to distinguish the Vendéans from the Chouans, 
who inhabited the country to the north of the Loire, and were 

osterior in their rising; the first insurrection of the latter 
feviel been subsequent to the levy by requisition in the 
autumn of 1793. 


Turning from this shocking scene of intestine massacre,and . 


directing our attention to the detail of the war on the frontier, we 
find several very interesting remarks on the conduct of the ore~ 
rations and the character of the chiefs, When the allies entered 
the French territory in 1792, and the flight of La Fayette left 
his army in disorder, the government was greatly at a loss for 
a fit commander in chief. Lackner, the only one of their 
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officers who had commanded large bodies of men, was supers 
annuated ; Montesquiou’s fidelity to the republican cause was 
doubtful ; Biron was brave and zealous, but of very limited 
experience ; Ke/lermann was already charged with a command; 
and Custine, though an ardent republican, was so full of schemes 
as to inspire great distrust of his judgment. Dumouriez, theree 
fore, appeared the only suitable person, and to him also serious 
objections might be made. His intriguing and faithless cha- 
racter, his boundless ambition, and his want of solid thought, 
all concurred to make the executive council pause, and offer the 
important charge, in the first place, to the Count de Grimoard. 
They knew this distinguished officer to be a confirmed royalist, 
but his honour and patriotism placed him above all suspicion, 
Grimeard, however, declined the command, but consented to 
prepare a plan of campaign, which was approved by the govern- 
ment, and formed the basis of their instructions to Dumouriez. 
A few wecks after this circumstance, the Prussian army found it 
necessary to evacuate the barren plains of Champagne ; a retreat 
which has been attributed to mysterious causes, but which the 
writer of this work very properly ascribes to no other than the 
failure of provisions. At the same time, he admits that the 
Prussians were not pursued with activity ; a forbearance pro- 
bably originating in the hope of detaching Frederic William 
from his alliance with Austria. 

The project of making the Austrian Netherlands the seat of 
war had been a favourite idea with Dumouriez for some time ; 
and the reputation acquired by him in Champagne induced the 
government to accord with him in his views, This led speedily ta 
the celebrated engagement of Jemappes ; in which the Austrian 
force, amounting to somewhat more than 20,009 men, was 
commanded by the Duke of Saxe Teschen, and intrenched 
amid woods on the slope of a hill. Their artillery had thus a 
commanding position: but the French army was double in 
number, a superiority which enabled Dumouriez to make his 
attack along the whole line. Stationing himself in the centre, 
he intrusted the command of the right wing to Beurnonville, and 
that of the left to Ferrand, afterward well known for his de- 
fence of Valenciennes. It was mid-day (6th November) before 
the columns began to march. Passing, with inconsiderable 
loss, the open ground in front of the Austrian position, they 
encountered a vigorous resistance on approaching the wood. 
The fire of the enemy’s artillery, of their soldiers in ambush, 
and a charge of some squadrons of cavalry issuing from the 
road through the wood, ail concurred to shake the courage of 
the French : but their numbers, and the gallantry of their offi- 
cers, eventually overcame every obstacle. After some hours of 
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doubtful conflict, they pushed on in columns, and succeeded in 
forcing the enemy’s intrenchments on the high ground. Such 


was the course of things in the centre : — in the right wing it 


was nearly similar, except that the Austrian cavalry had greater 
scope for action : but it was not numerous, and the French ins 
fantry had now seen enough of service to keep tolerably steady 
under a charge. The left wing, meanwhile, without succeed- 
ing in carrying the flank of the Austrian position, had marched 
round and got behind it ; so that the Austrians were forced to 
retreat in all directions, and to seek refuge in Mons, ‘Their 
loss consisted in thirteen picces of cannon, and between 3 and 
4000 men ; while that of the French was, in all probability, 
considerably greater.—Such an attack was suited to the ardent 
impetuosity of the French, and, with their numerical superi- 
ority, could sc:ircely fail of success: but the judiciousness of 
the plan may well be questioned. Instead of alarming the 
enemy on one side, and making the real attack with an over- 
powering mass of force in another, the whole of the position 
was indiscriminately encountered, It is likewise tolerably clear 
that the Austrians might have been compelled to evacuate their 
position by manceuvring at a distance on their flanks: but this 
cautious course was not suited to the temper either of the French 
or of their leader. 

If we are doubtful of Dumouriez’s judgment on an occasion 
which formed the basis of his renown, much more may we be 
allowed to question it in the attempt on Holland, and in the 
management of the battle of Neerwinden. In France, where 
tactics are very little considered except by professional men, the 
loss of that battle is gencrally ascribed to the defeat of the left 
wing under General Miranda: but the author of this work 
states the matter very differently. For several days, a coolness 
had subsisted between Dumouriez and Miranda ; and the latter 
received, (Vol. ii. p. 260.) at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, an 
order to lead on his wing (the left} to an attack of which no 
previous communication had been made to him. Surprized at 


this intimation, Miranda asked his commander whether he was 


aware of the enemy’s strength. ‘I reckon them,” op Dumou- 
riez, *¢ to be §2,000 strong, and we are 35,000.” “ And do you 
expect,” replied Miranda, “to succeed in dislodging them from 
such a position ?” ‘To this no answer was given, and Miranda 
proceeded to execute his orders, in which he at first obtained a 
partial success, but he found it impracticable to drive the enemy 
from their ground. Retreat was then indispensable, and the 
present, writer bestows considerable encomiums on the manner 
in which Miranda conducted it, 
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We were not a little curious to know in what style this 
author was disposed to speak of the Duke of York’s generalship. 
He explains very clearly (Vol. ii. p.309.) the grand error of the 
allies in losing much precious time in the siege of fortifications, 
and particularly in dividing their force to attack Dunkirk, 
where the French had made an assemblage of troops, and pos- 
sessed considerable means of defence. His Royal Highness, 
having under him the English, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Hes- 
sians, was the commander of a force of 50,000 men ; superior, 
had it been kept together, to that of the French under Heuchard, 
and capable, in all probability, of taking Dunkirk by storm :— 
but this force was divided, one part carrying on the siege under 
the Duke, while the other formed, at Hondschoote, a corps of 
observation under General Freytag. Though Houchard was no 
General, he could have very little hesitation in regard to the 
plan of operation, — it was merely to attack first the one part 
of the allied force, and then the other. He accordingly bore 
down (6th Septemter 1793) on General Freytag’s division, and 
continued his attacks, straight forwards, for three days. On 
the first day, he obtained considerable success ; on the second, 
his troops, fatigued and exhausted from want of provisions, 
made no progress: but on the third, having recruited their 
strength, and received a reinforcement, they finally drove the 
allies from Hondschoote. . All this while, #reytag’s division had 
received no assistance from our larger corps stationed before Dun- 
kirk, who allowed themselves to be amused by attacks from the 

arrison, Hondschoote being abandoned, and Furnes, in the 
Duke of York’s rear, being threatened, retreat became unavoid- 
able ; and it is said to have been conducted with as much pre- 
cipitation as if a superior army had been at our heels, fifty 
ey of cannon and a large quantity of baggage being lett 

ehind. ; 


The battle of Fleurus (26th June 1794) has been very dif- — 


ferently characterized in France by men of different parties. 
Having happened when the Jacobins were in the zenith of 
their power, and having been fought by an army under the 
controul of St. Just and Lebas, it was extolled beyond all 
bounds ; especially as Jourdan, the commander, was too weak 
a character to become an object of jealousy, whatever repue 
tation might be conferred on a. The fact was that the force, 


known by the name of the army of the Sambre and Meuse, hav- 
ing passed the former river on the 12th June, sat down before 
Charleroi: but the allies, under the Prince of Orange, having 
attacked them on the 16th, the French army gave way, with 
the exception of the left wing commanded by K/eber. On this 
as on other occasions, K/eber’s talents were counteracted by the 
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mediocrity of his coadjutors, and he was obliged to follow 
Jourdan iwhis retreat. ‘The allies, however, withdrawing after - 
the demolition of the besieging works, Jourdan again passed 
the Sambre ; and the celebrated engineer, Marescot, pushed the 
siege of Charleroi so rapidly as to compel it to capitulate in 4 
few days. The Prince of Cobourg, unacquainted with its sur- 
render, advanced with a large army to its relief, and made an 
attack along the whole of the French positions, on the 26th. 
The conflict-was long and obstinate, and it is very clearly and 
impartially described in this work. The French fought with 


‘great spirit, and were, on several points, well commanded, 


Marceau and Bernadotte, at that time Generals of division, 
gave ample assurances of their future reputation; while, on the 
adverse side, Beaulieu and the Hungarian General, Quosdano- 
wich, conducted themselves with equal vigour and ability. The 
action began at a very early hour, and lasted till five in the 
afternoon ; by which time the French, though they. frequently 
rallied and returned to the charge with shouts of * this day we 
shall not retreat,” were driven back along almost the whole 
extent of their line. /eber and the corps around him alone 
stood firm: but, after the hour which we have mentioned, they 
were put to no farther test than their comrades, the Prince of 
Cobourg having received undoubted intelligence of the surren- 
der of Charleroi, and having consequently issued orders for a 
general retreat. ‘The conflict had been extremely sanguinary, 
and was, like most of the actions in this campaign, .a series of 
insulated attacks, with no great share of general combinationi. 
Had Clairfait been at the head of the Austrians, it is probable 
that a few hours would have decided the fate of the engage- 
ment. 

The narrative in each chapter of this history is followed by a 
few general observations from the author ; which, without any 
elevation of style, are distinguished by evident marks of good 
sense. The Prince of Cobourg is held up to deserved ridicule, 
as well for his mis-management of particular engagements, as 
for the capital error of losing the summer of 1793 in sieges 
and indecisive movements. ‘The five months which elapsed 
between the disorganization of the French army under Dumou- 
iez in April, and the junction of the new levies in September, 
were, in truth, an invaluable period. Not that the most bril« 
liant victories by an armed force could have produced the sub- 


jugation of a people, who were animated with the enthusiasm 


of liberty: but the horrors of the revolution might have been 
lessened, the duration of the ‘contest have been abridged, and. 
the French confined within their own territory. The allied. 
courts, however, persisted in their old maxims; they chose - 
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to intrust their forces only to nobles and princes of the blood, 


and were thus the authors of the misery which subsequently 
overwhelmed Europe. 


Of the French Generals, Pichegru is here always mentioned 


with a respect which does the author great credit, when we 
consider that the book was published after the death of that 
chief, and under a government which spared no pains to blacken 
his reputation. Jourdan is seldom praised, and as seldom cen- 
sured, the blunders committed under his command being im- 


puted to the headstrong interference of the “ representatives in _ 


mission,” or to the imperious and sometimes injudicious orders 
of the Committee of Public Safety. Pichegru, on taking the 


field in the spring of 1794, received from that body a positive 


mandate to * conquer ;” and he was repeatedly forced, in the 
course of the campaign, to alter his plans in consequence of 
their authoritative communications. No mention is made of 
the part taken by Carnet, either in the civil administration of 
the army or in the plans of operation during 1793 and 17943 
and, in general, it may be remarked that we meet with less 
delineation of character and of abstract reflection than might 
have been expected from the magnitude of the subject. The 
work altogether bears few of the striking characteristics of 
French composition, It is ushered in by a modest preface, 
describing it merely as a sketch for future historians ; and the 
reports of the various actions are given with a degree of can- 
dour which has seldom pete, oe the publications of our 
yaunting neighbours. ‘The relative force of the allies is, on 
several occasions, over-rated, but evidently not with an inten- 
tion to misrepresent. Neither has the author loaded his pages 
with any incense to his imperial master ; whose name is never 
introduced unless when called forth by the course of the nar- 
fative. 

The first of the three volumes is filled, as we have already 
mentioned, by the history of the French army, and by the of- 
ficial reports on the defence of the frontier. ‘The whole of the 
second and a part of the third are occupied with the details of 
the three campaigns of 1792, 1793, and 1794: next comes a 
coup d’eil of the war in la Vendée ; which is followed by a very 
long and elaborate catalogue, in the order of date, of the chief 
occurrences, civil and military, of the three years in question, 
To the whole is added a collection of maps and plans of battles, 
. which are of the greatest use to those who take pleasure in 
studying military details, and in analyzing the causes of victory. 
The maps are thirteen in number, and represent the tracts of 
country which formed the principal scenes of operation; namely. 
the Pyrenées, Piedmont, Flanders, and the borders i the. 
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Rhine. ‘The plans exhibit the position of the contending 
forces in four of the principal engagements, Jemappes, Neer- 
windtn, Hondschoote, and Fleurus. We have also a plan of 
Toulon, and of the positions of the French when besieging it ; 
as well as of the encampment at Valmi in Champagne, in 
September 1792. With regard to Toulon, the plan is well 
worth insertion : but we must object to the length at which the 
details of the siege and recapture are given in Vol. ii. p. 340. 
In this as in the frst volume, the author is led into prolixity 
from a desire to insert the communications of respectable men, 
without a sufficient jealousy of the space which they occupy. 
The reader, however, has no reason to complain of being at a 
loss to chuse his subject, for seldom has any work appeared with 
more complete tables of contents; indeed, they are so copious 
as to indicate not only the general tenor of a chapter but the 
nature of each particular event, and may be read straight for- 
wards as an absidgment of the narrative. Nothing can be 
more useful in a book of multiplied details, than this analyse 
raisonné of its contents; and we are induced to think that 
authors would often find works of a different stamp improved 
by the application of similar care and method in preparing an 
index to their labours. Without being so ill-natured as to sa 
that it would teach ¢4em more clearly the import of what the 
have written, we may be permitted to observe that it would 
materially reduce the labour of their readers, and would form, 
in many cases, a great recommendation to the public. In the 
volumes under review, the table of contents ‘is so full and ex- 
plicit as to render an index unnecessary. 

Our limits have not permitted us to make extracts from this 
publication: but the paper, of which the following is the sub- 
stance, was productive of such a determined plan of warfare, as 
to have a particular claim to insertion. It is a memorial on the 
comparative force of France and the foreign powers, delivered 
to the Executive Council at the end of January 1793, by a 
General officer who was called from retirement to give his 
advice in that season of emergency : 


s¢ War is already carried on by us against Austria, Prussia, and 
the King of Sardinia: — it is soon expected to be declared against 
_ England, Holland, and Spain, Adding to these powers the Ger- 


manic body, we shall find the whole of their military force amount to ~ 


750,000 men; of which it may be taken for granted that the half, 
or thereabouts, can be mustered in the field. ‘To meet this formidable 
armament, we propose to bring into action 360,000 men; a third 
part of whom, however, must be recruits. A third is a large propor- 
tion, and may deteriorate the whole; since the possession of mere 
courage will not compensate for the want of education in our officers, 
apd of discipline in our men, .Jt ig prokable, too, that our defi. 
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eien¢y in tents, provisions, and good hospitals, together with the fres 
queer of engagements and of exposure to fatigue, will cause a pro- 

igious loss of lives. It follows that France'can look for durable 
successin such measures only as may prevent the neeessity of forming 
armies almost entirely new at the beginning of each campaign. Her 
interest appears accordingly to demand that .a -vet'y numerous army 
should be sent forth, without delay, and that it should be backed at 
home by a force sufficient to repair the effects of any disaster.’ Pru- 
dence, therefore, requires that means should be taken tv make large 
levies, in that way which. is the least burdensome to the country, 
Our mode of warfare should proceed on the principle of compensating 
for want of skill by superiority of number; that is, by directing as. 
many men and as much artillery as may be possible on the points at- 
tacked, the Generals marching at the head of the columns to set thé - 
soldiers an example of determthed courage. Our trbops must be a¢- 
customed never to éalculate the enemy’s strength, but to rush for- 
wards with their bayonets, without lesing time in firing at a distance; 
or in atteinpting manceuvres with which, in their present state, they 


are quite unacquainted, This straight-forward-plan of fighting cor- 


responds so much with our national fire and impetuosity, as to put 
our eventual succesg beyond the possibility of doubt.” 


This advice produced such conviction in the Council, as to 
imake thein exert all their influence with the Convention to pro- 
cure a large levy; and on the 24th of February following, a 
decree was passed to raise 300,000 men. 

We cannot conclude this article without regretting the enor- 
mous rate to which the difficulty of intercourse, and still more 
the disordered state of our exchange, have raised the price of 
foreign books. Such a work as this cannot fail to be accepts 
able to those who desire a plain and faithful report of the cam- 
paigns of 1792-1794: but five pounds form a serious demand on 
the purse of a critic, and, we fear, on that of a soldier. Lo 





Art. II. Eudoxe, &c.; i.e. Eudoxus. Dialogues on the Study 
of the Sciences, Letters, and Philosophy, by J. P. T. De 
LEUZE. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1810. Imported by Deconchy. 
Price 11. 4s. 


Ts art of self-education often requires more attention thar 
it receives, since many persons are reared without having bes 
come possessed of several of those acquirements, or accomplish- 
inents, which their eventual situation in life may render desirs 
able. A grown gentleman does not like to be taught to dance, 
nor to draw, nor to construe Latin, nor to speak French. He 
would willingly apply himself in private to remedy his deficis 
encies, but, unless he can correct them unobserved, he will: 


tather endeavour to hide them. That intrenchment, which is‘ 
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the policy of ignorance, will mostly. pass for the reserve of 
pride, and will purchase an escape from scorn at the cheaper 


price of affection. . , | 
To such persons, books are always welcome, respecting the 


_ means of attaining that current level of knowlege which circu- 
lates in good society, which is expected at the.tables of opu- 


lence, and which is requisite in any liberal occupation. They 
are also welcome to the newly married. Matrimony, indeed, 
is a great instructress of nations ; because, with the purpose, or 
the pretext, of learning to educate their children, parents do 
much towards educating themselves. The dulness of unvary- 
ing society is in no way so well concealed, or exorcized, as‘ by 


calling instruction to sit by the fire-side ; and, since the most 


enduring and faithful friendships grow out of common pur- 
suits and common amusements, the domestic virtues thus be- 
come the fruit of sympathetic studies. It is one of the rewards 
of a parent to remedy the idleness of his own adolescence ; and 
the elementary books, which are perused with a prospective 
view to the offspring, revive or implant whatever was deficient 
in the early culture of the progenitors. ‘ 

The object of M. Detruze, in the work before us, is to 
teach the art of self-education ; to indicate the elementary 
habits which should be formed, and the elementary books 
which should be procured, in order to prepare a French gen- 
tleman for active or speculative utility, in those lines of life 
which branch out of his natural career. ‘This instruction is 
given in the form of dialogue. Eudoxus, a young Swiss, who 
had been sent to study at Gottingen, comes to pass the vaca- 
tion at the house of his guardian Aristus, who resides at 
Geneva. Eudoxus brings home the seologous omniscience of a 
German student, equal to every thing, but adapted for nothing. 
Aristus, who possesses the practical good sense of age and observa- 
tion, endeavours to point out to his young friend the method of 
making a capital of talent bring in some interest of income 5 
and he inforces the importance of minting knowlege into 
drachmas, and of * making the pot boil” with leaves of books. 
Eudoxus is gradually converted to the persuasion, that the 
dignity and leisure of independence are well exchanged for the 
profits and labours of a place under government. 

Dialogue I. is introductory. Philosophy is here somewhat 
arbitrarily defined to mean the art of connecting and applying 
knowlege. The motives which determine a man to some loon 
of intellectual exertion are analyzed ; first principles of conduct 
are laid down; the duty of activity, and of choosing a specific 
object, is enforced’; the domestic life of Aristus is sketched ; 
and something of the surrounding scenery is painted, to 
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fill up the pauses and coriceal the transitions of the cote 


versation. : 

Inthe Second Dialogue, the writer divides the course of study 
which is recommended to a mati of letters, into three parts, 
and treats fitst of elementary studies. Logic, Mathematics, 
Drawing, Chronology, Geography, the Theory of Law, and the 
chief Antient and Living Languages, are coolly reckoned, one 
and all, among those elementary acquirements, without the 
mastery of which a man must not expect to be able fo begin to 
be any thing in life. Asan introduction to logic, M. DeLEuzr 
recommends Dumarsais. Of mathematics, he says so little, 
that we rather suspect him of being a feeble amateur; and of 
classing the school-boy attainments of arithmetic, book-keeping, 
and a little algebra and geometry, among the sublimer acquire- 
ments. Of drawing, which is more cultivated and better un- 
derstood on the contihent than in Great Britain, he speaks in 
an inusual manner: 


‘ Aristus.—Well ; I will tell you how to make a great progress in 
this art of design, without any master ; or rather with the aid of an 
infallible one, who is always at hand. Get a canvas, or a board, 
painted black, or rather a slate about three feet square, and use a 
white pencil. . By the help of a ruler, draw on a similar board, which 
is to stand beside you, a horizontal line. This is your first model. 
Then, still with your ruler and compasses, divide regularly this line 
by four or five perenne. Copy this second model, and copy it 
repeatedly, until you can rapidly trace the verticals and the horizontal 
as regularly intersected as if you had employed the scale and com- 
passes. — Next, trace on your model-board an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and successively the other angles, and copy them in the same 
manner. You will thus accustom your eye to judge of the relative 
acuteness of angles. In order to verify your progress, have recourse 
to the rule and compasses ; this is the infallible, the never absent pre- 
ceptor, of whom I was speaking. From angles pass to the different 
sorts of triangles by the same process; and then your course of in- 
struction is completed for right lines, You can imitate all that can 
be done with them.— Next, as to curve-lines. Begin by the 
circle ; which you must draw repeatedly, until your hand be suffi- 
ciently exercised to describe it with one stroke, and to place a point in 
the center. ‘Then pass on to other forms of curves, and thence to 
complex geometrical figures. When you have acquired that justness 
of eye, and that precision of hand, which enable you to describe 
these forms, without instruments, nearly as well as with their assist- 
ance, you have learned as much as you would have acquired in twe 
years at the academy, and can already copy an architectural design. 
Such are the first principles ; let us extend their application. Hitherto 
you have imitated only figures traced on a plane surface; your eye 
must now be accustomed to pursue contours which project or recede. 
Choose, to begin, the simplest forms; a vase, for instance. - 


6‘ Exdoxus. 
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_ * £ttdoxus. — Here the gradation is abrupt. To pass from the 
_ kmitation of drawings to that of objects is difficult g and I have now 
_ NO compasses to correct my errors: i 

© Aristus.—By choosing at first onyects of a simple form, you will 
easily perceive whether you have well copied the outline; and you 
may verify, by means of small squares, your performance: 

‘ Eudoxus. —I know that by stretching a net of strait threads 
across a pane of glass, so as to divide it like a draught-board ; by 
making a similar division on the paper; and then by placing in eac 
corresponding square of the paper that part of the object or lands- 
cape which appears through the subdivision on thé pane, a sawn 
may be executed in tolerable perspective ; but this gives a timidity o 
manner. 

‘ Aristus. —I do not advisé you to eniploy the net of squares in 
making your drawing, but in verifying the exactness of drawings when 
made. Nothing is so important as to detect every error of the eye. 
Of the illusions of optics you must accustom yourself not to be the 
dupe ; and you will accomplish this only by frequently employing 
some infallible standard to ascertain in what degree you can see 
correctly, and record rightly what you have seen. The camera obscura 
will be perhaps the best instrument for this purpose. — Take some 
object of a definite and measurable form, a prism, a pyramid, a cube, 
or a sphere ; lay it on the table, enlighten it with a taper, and at- 
tempt to copy hot only its shape, but its degrees of shade. There 
are mathematical methods of determining the forms which such ob- 
jects assume in pérspective, and the length of the shadows projected. 
Draw from what you see correct the drawing by measurement ; 
and repeat the operation, until the results coincide. When you are 
sure of having acquired great precision of glance, then first begin to 
attempt the human figure. In order to learn to correct the drawing, 
attend lectures on anatomy ; fourteen or fifteen will suffice to direct 
and guide you. Something you should read about the theory of 
proportions: I approve the Petit Traité de Jean Cousins. —'There 
remains one more faculty to exercise and to strengthen, -—— the me-« 
mory. ‘That draftsman is incomplete, who cannot preserve so dis- 
tinct a recollection of an object as to depict it when it is absent. 

¢ Eudoxus.—Little attention is paid in schools to this department 
of the art : but it is in practical life eminently useful. 

‘ Aristus. — Methods may he found to accelerate your progress. 
Suppose that you have chosen the figure of Antinous for your 
model. Draw on your slate the mere outline complete, and with 
scrupulous exactness. When the drawing is finished, rub it out, and 
begin it afresh from memory ; recurring to the model only for the 
traits which you have forgotten. When you have /eanpt the figure by 
heart (if we may so apply the phrase) cover it with a veil, and draw 
without it,—but compare the finished drawing with the figure, and 
correct carefully by the model. Ina little time, you will find that you 
know by heart whatever you have once,drawn with the pencil ; and that 
you can replace, from the mental store-house, the portfolio of which 
accident or force may rob you. Lvery trial-speeds progress. — In 
outline, you are now complete : — but it is time to take some lessons 
of a master, in order to acquire the more expeditious methods of ap- 
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plying color, light, and shade, so as to give a picturesque effect to’ 


r delineations? Valenciennes, one of our best landscape-painters, 
as written a Traité de Perspective, which (1 believe) suggested to 
me some of the counsels that I have been giving.’—~ 


The conversation then turns off to new topics ; among others, 
to languages, geography, and common-place-books. ‘The pupil 
(p.1§7.) is advised to learn Hebrew, in order that he may 
enter into the floating questions of scripture-criticism ; and he 
is advised (p.183.) wot to learn Chess, because it requires an 
application and combination of intellectual effort, which ought 
to be reserved for things less futile. It is recommended to 
him (p.186.). to adopt a method of correcting his style memc- 
riter, or internally, without bringing his words to paper; which 
is stated to be an economy both of time and toil. For the 
construction of common-place-books, the author suggests (1.) 
the use of single sheets, so that any one when spoiled can be 
withdrawn ; (2.) the preservation of a broad margin at each 
edge ; the one, to contain references which connect the extract 
with an alphabetic index, and with other extracts ; while the 
other margin is to contain annotations; (3.) to be regular in 
sending to the binder a certain quantity of this essence of 
study. 

The Third Dialogue treats on the division of sciences, of their 
origin, foundation, and connection ,and of the order in which 
they ought to be learned :—on the observation of fact ; — and 
on the value of theory as an artificial memory. ‘Then follow 
specific commendations of mineralogy, botany, zoology, ana- 
tomy, entomology, physique, (natural philosophy,) chemistry, 
technology or the mechanic arts, practical astronomy, and geo- 
logy. Some limits are hinted, beyond which the gentleman is 
not expected to extend his knowlege of these sciences. ‘Travel- 
ling is discussed, and admitted to. be essential to a polished 
character. Reflections on method, and on the causes of. error, 
terminate the conversation. 

Dialogue IV. is introductory to the study of history. Father 
Petau’s Rationarium Tempesrum is stilt considered as the best 
skeleton of universal history. Among the modern books, 
M. Deteuze distinguishes with applause Koch's Tableau des 
Révolutions de ? Europe, lately published at Paris in three octavo 
volumes*.—Some singular counsels here occur ; for instance, to 
zead Diodorus Siculus on the primeval times, before Herodotus;. 


in cénsequence of which process, those foolish dreams of the 
‘stperficial antiquities of the age of Augustus, of which the 
‘sounder literature of the age of Alexander knew nothing, wil} 


pass for truth in the memory.  Bossuet’s division of history 





* See Rev. Vol. 56. N.S. p. 509. ( Appendix.) 
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into periods is justly criticized, as inconvenient and unnatural, 
The author recommends his pupils, wisely, we think, to read 
the master-pieces of literature of each country, while engaged in 
the study of its history. Almost every nation has its Biblio 
theque portatif, which contains in a little compass the essence of 
its fine literature.—Speaking of Italian antiquities, Dempster De 
Hetruria regali is strongly praised ; and in referring to Constans 
tinopolitan antiquities, Hanke’s Scriptores Historie Byzantine is 
as decidedly applauded. ‘The topic of Antient History occus 
pies the whole discussion. : 

Volume II. opens with a fifth Dialogue, in which the inex- 
haustible subject of history is again on the carpet, or rather in 
the air; for our peripatetics stroll abroad for the sake of the 
surrounding scenery. ‘The middle ages are now introduced. 
The reign of ‘Theodoric fixes attention as having exhibited the 
first honourable specimen of barbarian sway, and having 
thus become the real model of the independent sovereignties 
established by the Goths in the north of Europe. The pupil 
is advised to peruse Cassiodorus, Boethius, and Salvian ; they 
were favourite classics among the learned who were attached to 
the Charlemagnes and the Alfreds, and thus have powerfully 
influenced the jurisprudence and philosophy of the north. 

On the origin of chivalry, short observations are made ; and 
the essay of Heeren, On the Crusades *, is mentioned as illustra- 
tive of the subject. ‘The abolition of domestic slavery is more 
extensively considered. Pottgiesser, de Statu Servorum, is dis- 
tinguished as an excellent treatise. A sigh is heaved over the 
negligence of Arabic scholars, who might translate for public 
information several writers concerning the crusades and the 
middle ages, that are known to slumber in our libraries. 

The history of the establishment of borough-corporations, of’ 
elective magistracies, and of companies of traders, is indicated 
as still requiring the researches of the antiquary. A passage is also 
mentioned in the work of Guibert, the Abbé of Nogent, who 
wrote De Vité Sud, in which he describes the first formation of 
the Commune, or common: council of Laon. It was a volun- 
tary, and somewhat revolutionary, confederacy of the citizens, 
modelled on pre-existing town-governments. 


‘ It is remarkable,’ says the author, ¢ that at this period the Jews 
were those who chiefly acquired distinction in science and letters. 
About the middle of the twelfth century, many appear who are 
worthy to figure in the history of the human mind, of which they in 
some degree fill up a /acuna. The first is Aben-Esra, one of the 
best scripture-commentators, a skilful philologer, as his E/egantie 
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rammatice prove, and a learned astronomer. For this last science 
e founded a school, in which Abraham Cheia and Abraham Nasi 
distinguished themselves, and in which was formed Isaac Abensid, the 
chief author of the Alphonsine Tables. David Kimchi of Narbonne, 
and Solomon Jarchi of Troyes in Champagne, displayed much erudi- 
tion. The latter, who was called by the Jews the prince of com- 
mentators, had travelled in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
¢ The poets of this nation, such as Alcharisi, Hallari, and Joseph 
Fadatinn of Cordova, were superior to their cotemporaries ; — and 
tly the celebrated Moses, son of Maimon, who was born at Cor- 
dova, and fied for refuge to Egypt, was of all the rabbies the most 
enlightened and best informed. portion of the spirit of Aristotle 
must be conceded to him, when we regard his numerous writings, and 
especially his More-Nevochim, or Doubtful Questions, af which 
Buxtorf has given a Latin version. This last work will be sufficient 
to make you acquainted with the philosophy and theology of the 
Jews. In casting your eyes over the works of Aben-Esra, you may 
‘ascertain how much of criticism and of literature the rabbies pre. 
served in a period of ignorance,’ ioe 


Some comments succeed on the important discoveries of 
gun-powder and printing; and the usé of middle in modern 
history. The Hispania Illustrata of Schott is praised for assem 
bling the more valuable native original chroniclers. 

The Sixth Dialogue proposes to enter the crowded square of 
modern history. It begins, however, by discussing the rules 
of historical criticism; and it chooses for an example the account 
ef Christ which is given by Josephus. M. Deeuze declares 
against the authenticity of the passage. We have often sup- 
ported the same opinion, on the best evidence. Lardner gives 
many reasons for supposing that testimony to be a gross for- 
gery ; and Warburton expresses contempt for the understand, 
ing of those who believe it to be genuine. Yet it has been 
argued that Josephus was himself an aspirant to the high priest- 
hood of Jerusalem, as the legal representative of the Asmonzan 
family ; that ‘Titus and Vespasian cannot be supposed to have 
acted ‘without his advice, when they proscribed Simeon (Euse- 
bius, liy. iii. c. 12.) and the other claimants of the house of 
David ; and that it exactly suited the purpose of Josephus to 
recognize, as the prophesied Christ, that one member of the 
royal family in whoge pedigree there was a flaw : consequently, 
that it is probable that such a testimony, as occurs in th¢ 
Antiquities, should have been drawn up by Josephus. — We 
shall not here pursue the debate. epci3 

The study of modern history ought to be commenced, this 
author thinks, by some antiquarian’ inquiries concerning the 
origin of those nations which first begin to assert a place in grand 
eyents, at the close of the dark ages. The nature of be seed 
? should 
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should draw attention, when the plant first becomes conspi- 
cuous. A curious fact is recorded at p.143: 


‘ Father Gaudil, in a manuscript preserved by the board of longi- 
tude, relates that, 1100 years before the Christian era, an emperor, 
whose memory is still venerated by the Chinese, determined, at the 
two solstices, the length of the meridian shadows projected by a 
weg: The measurement of these shadows, which 1s stated by 
ather Gaubil, gives the latitude of the city of Loango, such as it has 
been determined by observation. This is not all. If we calculate, ac- 
cording to Laplace’s formule, the obliquity of the ecliptic eleven 
hundred years before the Christian era, it exactly accords with that 
which is derived from the two solstitial observations. Now, these 
results cannot be the effect of chance ; yet neither the Chinese nor the 
Jesuits were equal to the calculation of them ; and the very laws which 
follow thediminution of the obliquity of theecliptic were, ¢g°n in Gandil’s 
time, not well known; it must be inferred, therefore, that the Chinese 
existed as a nation, and were skilled in dialling, twelve centuries be» 
fore our era.’ 


The Seventh Dialogue turns on geography, and the use of 
travelling. The art of self-education, as applicable to the ex- 
ploratory class of travellers, is here too rapidly hurried over.— 
In the Eighth Dialogue, some good observations occur on the 
method of treating temporary topics, so as to secure for the 
tractate a perpetual interest. Rousseau’s letter to d’Alembert, 
on stage-plays, is cited as an instance of that art of mooting, 
on a specific case, inferences that are universally important, 
which constitutes the secret of conducting occasional discus- 
sion. 

Dialogue IX. examines the nature, origin, and purpose of 
poetry. ‘The scenery and eloquence of this dialogue are re- 
markable for a more glowing beauty than that which shone in 
the preceding conversations ; and therefore, no doubt, it was 
reserved for the concluding fragment. The daughter of Aristusis 
now introduced, and gives by her attendance a new interest to the 
criticism. Many prejudices of the French are here attacked. 
The Odes of Kiopstock are applauded, and specimens are pro- 
duced: The great law of imitating nature, instead of the pro- 
ductions of the successful artists, is enforced with the zeal 
which its fundamental importance requires. Not to the poet 
only, but to the painter and the sculptor, it should be repeated, 
until it is duly impressed. Aristus makes an apology for Shak- 
speare, and hints that perhaps the forms of gothic tragedy are 
as natural as those of Greek tragedy. ‘The use of the poet is 

laced in his evolving those sympathies which bind us to the 
Fini race, in his continually inuring us to prefer the social 


to the selfish passions, in his training us to think with eloquence 
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and to act with magnanimity, and in his teaching both the love 
of glory and the art of deserving it through virtue. 

This book will be considered as displaying more informa- 
tion than judgment, and more acquirement than grace; it 
has little of that dramatic merit which constitutes the charm of 
dialogue, and much of that erudite knowlege which is useful 
in the choice of a library. It is the work ofa promising young 
man, well and extensively read ; whose views are vague, but ra- 
tional ;. whose style is natural, but not alluring ; who deserves 
a warmer praise than he is likely to excite ; and who seems 
adapted to serve if not to adorn his country. 


 “Tay.j? 





Art. III. «De la Liberté des Mers; i.e. On the Freedom of the 
Sea. By M. pe Raynevar. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 586. Paris. 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 


Ae a century and a half have passed since the extension 

of Eurcpean commerce has made the freedom of naviga- 

tion a branch of literary disquisition. The Dutch, the English, 

and the, maritime nations of the north of Europe, being the 
parties principally interested in these questions, are also enabled 
to reckon the chief writers on them among their respective 
countrymen. ‘The department of the subject relating to neu- 

tral rights takes origin from a more recent date, and first became 

an object of general attention in King William’s war against 
France, when maritime hostilities were conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale, and. the issue of the battle of La Hogue gave a 
decided superiority to the allied powers. The weaker belligerent 

is naturally disposed to claim the aid of neutrals ; and, in ever 
subsequent contest, the degree in which that aid should be 
permitted has formed a subject of discussion between the 
stronger naval power and the neutral. In these diplomatic de- 

bates, it is customary to appeal to the decisions of eminent 
writers on the law of nations, however little the rulers of 
countries may be disposed to fashion their proceedings by the | 
principles of those voluminous authorities. ‘The secret springs | 
of public measures towards neutrals are to be sought, we be- | 
lieve, in a very different direction,— in the dictates of local in- . 
terests, and the computations of national power; while the 

precept of the civilian is scarcely regarded otherwise than as a | 
cloak. Bonaparte has always professed himself to be a zealous 
defender of neutral privileges, and, in the excess of his kind- 

ness, has often gone farther in the demand of redress than the 
suffering parties themselves. M.pr Rayneva_, like a dutiful 

subject, has enlisted under the same banners; and he claims, 
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by a process of “ ratiocination,” the surrender of those restraints 
against which his master remonstrates in the louder tone of 
declarations and manifestoes. M. pe R. is already known to 
the reading part of the community by his “ Institutes on the 
Law of Nature and Nations.” Of his present work, the fun- 
damental rule, according to his own statement, is to steer clear 
as well of the particular systems of individual authors as of the 
temporary conventions of governments, and to fix an undivided 
attention on the general principles of the law of nations. No 
Frenchman has undertaken the discussion of maritime lawon this 
plan; and among foreign writers the only one who is intitled, 
in M. ve R.’s opinion, to be exempted from the charge of nar- 
row or partial views, is Mons. Lampredi, the author of a well- 
known treatise on the commerce of neutrals. 

In proceeding to an analysis of M. pb—E RayNEVAL’s opinions, 
it may be well to apprize our readers that such an investigation 
is to be considered rather as a duty than a pleasure, and that few 
topics are more devoid of attraction than an inquiry into the 
freedom of navigation: but that our multiplied differences with 
America, and with the powers of the north of Europe, have 
conferred on it an interest which demands a temporary suspen- 
sion of literary gratification, for the sake of ascertaining the me- 
rits of a political discussion. 

Freedom of the Sea.—That the sea is the common property 
of mankind, and should be open to the use of all, is a general 
feeling : but it is a feeling, says the author, of habit and in- 
stinct, and has scarcely ever exercised the powers of an inquisi- 
tive mind so far as to undergo a radical analysis or comprehen- 
sive explanation. Among the antients, we are unable (as 
already remarked in our Review, Vol. lix. p. 421.) to discover 
any trace of regulations for property in merchantmen in. time 
of war: the right of search, the custom of privateering, and 
even the acknowlegement of neutrals, being all unknown to 


them. Commerce in those ages was endangered only by 


pirates, and all nations were agreed in waging war on those 
lawless desperadoes. Rhodes was one of the most commercial 
cities of antiquity, and her maritime regulations were chiefly 
directed towards security against pirates. In modern times, 
the Consolato del Mare is the first remarkable instrument on 
the subject of maritime jurisprudence. It owed its origin toa 
sense of mutual interest on the part of states which were fre- 
quently involved in war with each other, and is one monument, 
among many, of the beneficent fruits of liberty in modern 
Italy : — but it is by no means a favourite document in M. pg 
RAYNEVAL’s code. He is fond of enlarging on our ignorance 
of its origin, on its being nowhere practically adopted as a 
sf system 
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system of law, and on its being chiefly quoted by powers, like 
England, whose authoritative treatment of neutrals receives a 
sanction from its enactments. It forms a part, he says, of that 
arbitrary and unnatural jurisprudence which it is the object 
of his work to attack, and which he hopes to refute by oppos- 
ing the force of universal right to.the caprice and interest of 
particular nations. In doing this he claims the sanction of 
Grotius, who in his Mare liberum has laid down the principle 
of freedom on the ocean, but without giving to his arguments 
that extension which he might have asserted had he anticipated 
opposition. On the other hand, his antagonist, Selden, having 
right’ much less clearly on his side, has exhausted, in his Mare 
clausum, all his store of erudition, and all his subtilty of argu- 
ment. Not contented with maintaining the general doctrine 
that the ocean may be subjected to particular regulations, 
Selden, in dutiful acquiescence with the arbitrary views of the 
government of the day, asserts that England is intitled to ex- 
ercise maritime sovereignty along the whole tract extending 
from her shore to that of North America. His book, though 
dedicated to Charles I., was found so suitable to the views of 
the Long Parliament against the Dutch, as to be translated and 
published by its order. The idle question of the honour of 
the flag was in those days considered as a point of great im- 
portance, and formed a principal article in the treaty between 
Cromwell and the Dutch in 1654. 

Selden’s work may still be saidf to form, in M. pe Ray- 
NEVAL’s opinion, one of the sources of the belligerent claims 
of England: he has subjected it, therefore, to a Jong examination ; 
and he has devoted above one hundred pages of his second 
volume to an exposition of its contents, and an elaborate refu- 
tation of them. It is to us alone that he attributes the conti- 
nuance of restraint on the freedom of neutral navigation; and 
of every other country he is disposed to exclaim, ‘ Nil ille nec 
ausus nec potuit.” He observes, truly enough, that the disputes 
between belligerents and neutrals are multiplied by the contra- 
dictory language of public declarations and treaties; which are 
so often worded in conformity to temporary circumstances, as 
to afford equally little appearance of fundamental principle or 
of consistent usage. What attention to the spirit of equity, 
asks the author, is to be expected in treaties dictated by the 
strong to the weak, and maintained at the cannon’s mouth? 
Were the case even otherwise, no accumulation of particular 
conventions can afford a solution for every difficulty that may 
occur; and still we should find ourselves obliged to seek for 
land-marks in the adoption of leading principles. Making the 
investigation of these principles the great object of his labours, 
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and founding his conclusions on them alone, M. pr R.. lays it 
down asa rule to admit of little reference to the authority of other 
writers, and to quote scarcely any except those whom he la- 
bours to refute, especially Vattel, Bynkershoek, and Lord 
Liverpool. The last attracts his particular attention, as the 
Selden of the present day, and the advocate of the maritime 
system of great Britain. Of Puffendorf he speaks with very 
little respect, in consequence of his having mixed political con- 
siderations with discussions to which they had no reference, 

as well as.on account of the paucity of his general views. 
.M.pe R. is careful to premise (p. 21.) that his claim of 
free navigation extends to the open sea only, the neighbour- 
hood of the shore being the property of the power that com- 
mands it. Selden, on the other hand, contended for the esta- 
blishment of jurisdiction over the ocean, on the plan of regu- 
lating the limits of each nation’s domain by lines extended 
from headlands, promontories, islands, &c. Whatever we may 
think of the present writer when in competition with our late 
advocate, Lord Liverpool, we have no hesitation in acknow- 
leging that he has the right side of the question in his debate 
with Selden. Admitting the practicability of lines of latitude 
and longitude defining the several jurisdictions with mathema- 
tical precision, what purpose of utility could it answer either to 
the world at large, or to any particular country? ‘Che parts of 
the sea best worth appropriating seem to be the fishing tracts ; 
yet has any diminution ever been perceived among the whales of 
Greenland, or the herrings of Shetland, from the indiscriminate 
admission of all nations ? — We conclude this paragraph by 
copying the logical process by which M. pe R. ascertains the 
right of every country to the freedom of the sea: ‘ Every na- 
tion is essentially independent on her own territory ; the sea, 
being open to all, is to each country the same as her own ter- 
-ritory ; to assail her on the one is therefore as great an aggres~- 
sion as to assail her on the other. The conduct of all civilized 
nations towards each other in,ime of peace affords a complete 
exemplification of these principles; and it is only during war that 
the restraints imposed on neutrals exhibit a deviation from them.’ 
—This consideration leads the author to treat, in the next place, 

of neutrals. | 

Neutrals; Contraband Stores. —Neutrality, says M. pe R., con- 
sists in abstaining from all acts of offence towards belligerents; 
particularly from succouring one to the prejudice of another, 
which would in fact be taking part in the contest. In admit- 
ting restrictions on neutrals, we should keep in mind, he remarks, 
that, navigation being an universal right, any modification of it 
4s an exception to a general rule, and ought not to be extended 
beyond 
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beyond its specific object. Custom has classed the supply of 
arms and warlike stores in the offensive catalogue, with more 
regard, perhaps, to the apparent than the real state of the case. 
Now among all the powers of Europe no one, he says, is de- 
_ pendent on a foreign quarter for a supply of such indispensable 
articles; and they scarcely ever form a part of the cargo of a neu- 
tral; though a suspicion of them, real or pretended, consti- 
tutes one of the strongest pleas for the right of search.—Dis- 
posed as we are to concur with M. pe R. in the fact, we can 
by no means go so far as to contemplate the relinquishment of 
the right of search for warlike stores. Will he deny the pro- 
bable occurrence of cases similar to that of the beginning of 
the American war; in which the Americans, having few arms, 
received from France (at that time a neutral power) supplies 
of the greatest importance to the prosecution of hostilities ?>—~ 
After having discussed the point of warlike stores, the author 
adverts to the conveyance of a very different commodity, the 
precious metals. These having been accounted in all times the 
sinews of war, one of our earliest treaties, that with Sweden 
in 1656, condemns to indiscriminate seizure all specie on board 
of neutrals bound to the ports of a belligerent: but later con- 
ventions have modified this sweeping sentence as far as the 
specie is proved to be private property. With regard to naval 
stores, our toleration is more extensive than it might at first 
be supposed. We permit the transport of all naval stores in 
an unmanufactured state, on the principle of stopping nothing 
but what is directly applicable to the purposes of warfare. Ar- 
ticles, on the other hand, apparently of less consequence, such as 
saddles and bridles, are prohibited on the ground of their im- 
mediate aptitude to objects of hostility. These regulations, 
admitted into former treaties, received a definitive sanction by 
our convention with Russia in 1801. 

Enemy's Property on board of Neutrals.—On coming to the 
important and long disputed question whether ‘ free ships 
make free goods,” M. pE Raynevat strongly exerts his ora- 
tory on the affirmative side. All the property of belligerents, 
if not contraband of war, should, he maintains, be sacred when 
on board a neutral, because the neutral is impartial, and is 
ready to protect by his flag the property of cither combatant. 
‘ If you deny him this privilege, the means of evasion,’ says 
the author, ‘ are easy: —he makes the property his own by 
purchase before he takes it on board.’ It is, however, wholly 
needless for us to go at any length into a counter-argument 
with M. pe R., since the parties most interested in maintain- 
ing his opinions, viz. the Northern Powers, made a full and formal 


abandonment of them in our treaty of 1801, as had wate <d 
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been done by the Americans in 1794. Yet, eager as M. pe R. 
is to make enemy’s property neutral when on board a neutral 
ship, he takes care to negative the converse proposition, that 
neutral property should be treated as that of an enemy when 
in an enemy’s vessel. — If he be tenacious on such a point as 
this, much more may we expect to find him rigid with regard 
to the question so long contested between us and America, we 
mean the title of neutrals to carry on in war a trade to which 
they are not admitted in peace. In peace, France forbids the 
access of other nations to her colonies as strictly as we do: but, in 
war, not having the means of continuing the trade herself, she 
finds it convenient to open her colonies to neutrals. Nodoubt 
can be entertained of the right of a government to act with her 
colonies as she thinks fit; the question is whether the neutrals 
can take advantage of a change arising out of a state of war, 
without forfeiting their neutrality? M. pe RayYNevat argues 
broadly that to restrain a neutral power in any traflic, except 
articles that are contraband of war, amounts to a denial of its 
independence: but in this as in the former question, he un- 
luckily goes beyond the pretensions of the power most inte- 
rested in the maintenance of the title, the United States havin 

consented, by the treaty of 1806, to relinquish the direct trade 
from the French colonies to the mother-country, and to submit 
to the circuitous passage by their own shores, bekede-sher ven- 
ture to transport the colonial produce of a belligerent to Eu- 
rope. They admit, likewise, that the property must be bond 


fide neutral ; disclaiming all title to the power of affording pro- 


tection, by their flag, to the property of a belligerent. 

Right of Search. —Of all the points contested by M. pz Ray- 
NEVAL, that which excites his most vehement opposition is our 
claim to the right of search. Though sanctioned by a number 
of treaties, it has grown, he affirms, from the want of due 
precaution, into a practice ‘ directly contrary to the true prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, — vexatious, arbitrary, and op- 
pressive.’ He lays it down as a fundamental rule that, in the 
open sea, the neutral flag is completely independent, and exem 
from the visitation of belligerents. On the ocean, all that, in 
his opinion, is incumbent on a neutral is to verify the authen- 
ticity of her flag by the production of her papers; and it is 
only on an enemy’s coast that a cruizer is intitled to proceed to 
an inspection of the neutral’s cargo. This doctrine he maintains, 
in despite of all treaties and authorities, on the broad principle 
that no nation possesses jurisdiction on the ocean. How isa 
cruizer, then, to proceed on meeting with a suspicious neutral 
on the open sea? * Not stop her there,’ says this resolute 
pleader, ¢ but watch and follow her till, by approaching an 

enemy’s 
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enemy’s coast, she affords just cause for search or detention? 
On these and similar passages, it is needless to say any thing 
except that, were the court of the Thuilleries the predomi- 
nating maritime power, we should soon see a different string 
of doctrints proceed from the pers of its public functionaries. 
Had the present author confined his complaints to the abusive 


practices too often attendent on the right of search,—practices 


originating in the indiscreet and violent habits of many of those 
on'whom its exercise devolves,—we might have gone a certain 
length in concurring with him: but his object is to strike di- 
rectly at the priciple. ‘On your own coast,’ he says, § you 
possess the right, arid on your enemy’s coast you have the rightcon- 
firmed by the suspicion which the appearance of the neutral im 
such a quarter naturally excites, but in the open sea alk 
search is tyranny and hostility.’ This is to say, in other words, 
that all neutrals are assured of impunity on the open sea; for 
to talk of a cruizer leaving her station to watch a single vessel 
would be ridiculous, when that vessel has at any time the 
power of altering her course. — After having thus advocated the 
freedom of neutrals as single merchantmen, we may expect to 
find the author not less positive in their favour when treating 
of a fleet of neutrals undet convoy of a man of war belonging 
to their own nation. The object of the escort is to save the 
merchant-ships from interruption of detention ; and the captain 
of the man of war is consequently enabled to attest the regu 
larity of the papers of the different vessels under his charge: 
Speaking in the riame of his sovereign, the mutual courtesy of 
goveriments requiresy says M. DE RaYNevAL, that ¢ to decla- 
rations from such authority implicit attention should be paid.’ 
Here, however; as in the former cases, it unluckily happens 
that this zealous combatarit for neutral rights is deserted by 
those whose cause he has espoused. Our memorable conven+ 
tion with Russia in 1801 adjusted, among other points, the 
privileges of neutral convoys; and it established that merchant- 
men thus escorted, though exempt from the search of - priva- 
teers, should remain subject to the visitation of men of war. 
Had impartiality formed any part of this author’s object, he 
would not have failed to acknowlege that the presence of a 
neutral ship of war, at the head of a fleet of merchantmen, is a 
circumstance so much out of the natural course of things, as to 
tend rather to the excitement than the abatement of a bellige- 
rent’s suspicion. He would have entered likewise on the 

uestion of searching neutral merchantmen for the seamen of 
a belligerent, and have admitted the justice of apptehending 
them in all cases in which it could be done with a clear discri« 
mination of the native country of the individual. In thus acs 
Tet knowleging 
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knowleging the right of searching merchantmen, he might, 
with perfect confidence, have recorded a negative opinion in 
regard to neutral men of wat; —the detention of a govern- 
ment-vessel, whether suspected or not, implying such a want of 
confidence in the fountain of power as can scafcely fail to’ be 
construed into a national affront. It is therefore to be avoided 
by all countries which are desirous of remtaining at peace with 
each other. xe 

Right of Blockade. Our treaty with Russia in r8or having 
been concluded, as we have elsewhere remarked, (Vol. lix. 
P- 425.) in a spirit of mutual justice, and having terminated 
many of the long pending discussions between us and the 
northern powers, Bonaparte has of late years been somewhat at 
a loss for maritime topics of deelamation. In this dilemma, the 
question of the extension of blockade has appeared to him an 
important as well as a plausible subject of discussion. So far 
back as the beginning of the war, our government had no hesi- 
tation in putting a hundred miles of the enemy’s coast in’a state 
of blockade; that is, in forbidding neutrals to approach any 
harbour within that extent under pain of detention. As the 
war proceeded, our views of our blockading prerogative became 
greatly expanded ; whole coasts were subjected to the penalty 
of non-intercourse ; and the coup de grace was at last given to’ 
~ neutral traffic, by our Orders in Council in November 1807. 
All this, Bonaparte contends, is contrary to the principles of 
military law, which recognize no blockade either at sea or on 
land, unless the place in question be actually invested. In 
blocking a seaport, the ships are generally stationed in such a 
manner as to prevent the access of supplies. Within this line, 
it is admitted on all sides that no neutral can enter. without 
committing a violation of his neutrality, and subjecting himself 
to capture: but at a distance from it, no farther restraint, says 
the French government, should be imposed on neutrals than at 
any other part of an enemy’s coast. On this head, M. pe Rar- 
NEVAL’s arguments are better founded than they are in many other 
passages of his book. To give a right to dictate on the sea, the 
possession, he says, must be real, not imaginary; who ever heard 
of a siege or blockade being constituted on paper? and why 
should a neutral be interrupted unless he attempts to commu- 
nicate with a place actually invested? Were printed declara- 
tions sufficient to confer the same rights as actual blockade, 
there would be no end, he adds, to the obstructions of neutral 
navigation ; and penalties might be imposed on the approach 
to every harbour and coast in Europe. This forms the question 
at present in suspence between us and the United States: but 
our government, conscious of the untenable nature of the 


ground, 
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ground, declines te argue the point on general principles, and 
defends our Orders in Council on the plea of retaliation. 

- Prize Courts.—M, pt Rayneva, always a staunch advo- 
cate: for thé -meutral, is by no means satisfied that the prize- 
court should be wholly composed of the countrymen of the 
¢aptor.. Jt is not in such a quarter, he adds, that’ we are to 
look for impartial judges; war is the season of disorder, and of 
the overthrow of all social principles ; and neutrals cannot expect 
to escape the general confusion, The. detained neutral is 
brought to a bar at which no notice is likely to be taken of any 
mal-treatment that he may have received; and he is subjected 


- to courts which, even in free countries, are avowedly actuated 


by the instructions of government. The author, however, ac- 
knowleges that it would be extremely difficult to devise tri- 
bunals of a different kind; and that neutral governments may 
ascribe their chief vexations in war to their. supineness during 
peace; with tegard to the discussion of all disputed questions. He 
expatiates less than we expected on the hardship of the * law’s 
ea inEngland; and he does not seemtobesufliciently apprized 
oi the singular inducements afforded by our usages to appeal, 
even-whep a thorough consciousness of wrong subsists. —Pro- 
ceeding to the definition of certain terms in the vocabulary of 
civilians, he understands, by the word “ reciprocity,” the obtain- 
ing of the same degree of freedom for a neutral from one bellige- 
rent as from another. If the neutral fails in procuring this, the 
other belligerent is no longer bound to his contract, but is at 
liberty to place himself on the footing of his opponent. If 
England, for example, agrees to respect the neutrality of the 
American coast, so as to begin no action with an enemy nearer 
to the shore than five miles, and if France refuses to come under 
4 similar obligation, England is no longer bound to her original 
stipulation. — “ Reprisals” are explained by M. pE R. to con- 
sist in the ‘ seizure of the property of the individuals of a 
country whose government has given offence to a foreign state.’ 
The innocent being thus made to suffer for the guilty, the 
measure would be altogether inequitable, were it not for the 
mutual responsibility of the members of the same body-politic. 
Still it is an extreme measure, and can be justified only by the 
existence of a manifest grievance, as well as by the previous 
trial and failure of all conciliatory means. —Amid all his defi- 
nitions of p&ize-courts and law terms, however, M. pe R. takes 
especial care to avoid noticing the memorable exemplification 
of “ reprisals,” which was afforded two years ago by Bonaparte’s 
Rambouillet decree; by which, without “ a manifest griev- 
ance or the trial of conciliatory means,” his Imperial Majesty 


was graciously pleased to appropriate to himself all the cargoes 
of 
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of his American friends which lay at that time within his 
reach ! 7 
Treaties and Conventions.—In discussing the various treaties 
which have borne reference to neutral privileges, the author 
casts an eye of distinguished favour on the armed neutrality of 
1780. It deserves, he says, to be particularly recorded, be- 
cause it attracted general: attention, and was regarded as the 
first step towards the establishment of a new maritime code. 
This notable document declared that all belligerent property, 
with the exception of contraband stores, should be safe from 
capture when on board a neutral; and that no port could be 
pronounced to be in a state of blockade unless there was evi- 
dent danger, from the presence of ships of war, in any attempt 
on the part of the neutfal to enter. Planned by France and 
Russia, and in concert with Denmark, this bold and decisive 
convention was successively adopted by Sweden, Holland, 
Prussia, Austria, and even by our antient ally, Portugal. 
Energetic, however, as it is, M. pe R. is not yet satisfied ; 
because it does not abolish the right of search, nor pronounce 


the declaration of the commander of the neutral convoy-ship to 


be conclusive. At this rate, we can scarcely expect the 
Russian treaty of June 1801 to rank high in his estimation ; 
and he accordingly passes it over in a few words, lamenting 
bitterly that the fire of Nelson’s artillery should have destroyed 
the seeds of the new maritime coalition. With the over-bearing 
conduct of England, he contrasts (Vol. i. p. 146.) the liberal 
and indulgent tenor of the French edict on neutral trade, 
which was passed in the beginning of the American war, and 
known by the name of the Réglement de 1778. Here, he says, 
was an example of moderation in the season of prosperity, 
France consenting to the free conveyance of enemy’s property 
on board of neutrals at the time when, allied with Spain, she 
might be considered as the mistress of the sea: —but we can 
by no means subscribe to the assertion that France in 1778 
either was, or believed herself to be, the preponderating naval 
power. However strong in numbers, she was conscious of 
inferior efficiency ; the vigour of Chatham and the victories of 
Hawke having left an impression not easily effaced. —We de- 
cline to enter on the merits of particular treaties, and shall 
conclude by remarking that the rules which at present govern 
the decisions of our high court of admiralty are by no means 
in consonance with M. pe RayNnevaL’s tenets; and that Sir 
William Scott, or, as he calls him, /e docteur Scott, is roughly 
handled on several occasions. The first-rate authors are treated 
with equally little cefemony ; Vattel is run down; and Lam- 
predi is almost ‘his only favourite. ‘Mons. Jenkinson,’ (the late 
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Lord Liverpool) is declared, as may well be supposed, an 
enemy to all that is fair and candid in maritime law. 

The second volume is little better than a compilation. After 
a long analysis of Selden’s Mare clausum, we are presented 
with a still longer translation of a “ Disceurs par Mons. Jen- 
kinson” on neutral trade, published so far back as 1757. ‘This 
is followed by the official papers relative to our rupture with 
Holland in the year 1780; and the Dutch answer to our decla- 
ration of war on that occasion brings this publication of M. pr 
Raynevat to a close. — We can scarcely flatter this Gallic 


jurist with the prospect of extended fame from his labours. 


His style is remarkably diffuse, and full of repetitions; while 


his selection of documents is little to be commended either for 
the choice or the quantity. “We have rio doubt, however, that 
he is satisfied that he has done much better than if he had fol- 
lowed our old-fashioned admonitions about impartiality. He 
belongs to the class of meritorious persons who may be termed: 
“‘ wise in their generation ;” and of the object of his writings 
our readers will be at no loss to form an opinion from the fol-. 
lowing sentence in his introduction, which shall serve as a 
conclusion to our review : 


‘ Napoleon, by his wisdom and his power; has fixed’ the lot of the 
Continent ; he has destroyed the seeds of dissension and of war ; and 
the only species of glory, which it remains to him to acquire, is that 
of being: the author of a maritime code which shall fix the freedom of 
the sea on a just and inimutable basis, and confer security on the na- 
vigation and’ trade of the four quarters of the globe.’ 


aa. e”. — 
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Art. IV. Clinique Chirurgicalt, &c. ; i.e. Clinical Surgery, or 
Memoirs and Observations relative to this and other Branches of 
the healing Art. By Pu. J. Partetan, Consulting Surgeon to 
their Imperial and Royal Majesties, Knight, Member of the 
Legion of Honour, and of the French Institute, &c. &c. &c.. 
Svo. Vols, Paris. 1810. Imported. by Dulau: and Co.. 
Price 2}. 28. 


HE work of M. PeLLeran offers many claims to our atten- 
tion. If we may judge from the long list of honorary titles. 
which is affixed to his name, the author holds the first rank in 
his profession ; he has been for a number of years engaged in 
@xtensive practice, public and private; and he assures us that 
these yolumes may be considered as the faithful result of the 
knowlege which he has gained. Although devoted to the im- 
provement of the surgical art from an early age, he appears to 
Rave resisted the desire of becoming an author until a late 
period of life; and after all the expexience which his situation. 
' was. 
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was calculated to afford him, he still manifests that kind of 
Sollicitude respecting the value of his performance, which 
would Create in our minds a strong presentiment in its favour. 
He informs us, in the preface, that he has not adopted the 
plan of constructing a complete treatise on any part of the art, 
because this would beto suppose that no person had previously 
supplied any thing valuable on the same subject, and because 
it would have been necessary to copy what has been before 
written; thus multiplying books, with which the shops are 
already filled, and which scarcely survive their authors. 

‘ I have on this account,’ he says, ‘ resolved to write only me 
moirs‘on all those parts of surgery, in which my experience and ob« 
servation seem to enable me to contribute some improvement. I havé 
followed the method of the old Royal Academy of surgery, to which 
our art is indebted for its lustre and its elevation: but this difference 
subsists between their publication and mine, that the Academy received, 
the contributions of all the learned men who wished to correspond 
with it, while I have depended on my own personal experience. All 
the facts which are related are my own ; I have abstained from bringing” 
forwards any others, both that I might leave to every one all that be- 
longed to him, and that no person might blame my conduct.’ 


If by this plan of insulation an author deprives himself of 
many sources of knowlege which might confirm or extend 
his own experience, it must be considered as, in a certain de- 
gree, adding to the authenticity of his work, and to the confi« 
dence with which we enter into his views and opinions, —The 
last paragraph of the preface is so truly French, that we cannot 
avoid Ofering it for the amusement of our readers; rémarking, 


at the same time, that it is the only specimen of fummery which _ 


we have noticed through the whole production : 


¢ [ must say a word respecting the titles with which my name seems 
over-loaded at the head of this work. Most of them indicate the sources 
whence my surgical experience has been derived ; and it was necessary 
to cite them, in order to attest the origin and to furnish the warrants 
of this experience: but the titles which are most dear to my heart I owe: 
to the munificence of the hero who govern us. Ought I not to be 
proud of having received them from him? Can I ever forget the 
high honour of having resided about the person of this great man? I 
then admired him in silence: now the universe celebrates his glory, 
and all the human race enjoys his beweficence. May his happy poste- 
tity equal in number the stars of the firmament, and enjoy the immor- 
tality of which the pledge has heen transmitted to them by the greatest 
of heroes !’ 6% 

One of the first subjects on which the author treats is aneu- 
rysm, ahighly interesting topic, and which has received particular 
attention in this country. We remeinr| felt curious to ob- 


serve how far the opinions and practice of M. Pann gran agreed 
| — — “with 
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with those which are generally adopted by the English surgeons. 
He divides his cases into two classes, internal and external ; 
meaning under the first head to include those aneurysms that are 
seated in parts beyond the reach of an operation. The attempt 
to cure an internal aneurysm we have always regarded as alto- 
_gether impracticable and absurd; and yet such an attempt was 
-made by him, and, as it would appear, not without a degree 
of success. ‘The practice is confessedly taken from Valsalva, 
who is stated to have performed a cure of at least one case of 
‘this disease. Yet the fact, although resting on the indisputable 
authority of Morgagni, seems to have been overlooked ; and the 
“patients have been consigned to their fate, without even the 
idea of the possibility of their escape. M.Periteran himself 
entered on the plan of treatment with no very sanguine expec- 
tations. He says that the practice of Valsalva was rarely suc- 
cessful ; and that the history of the facts is neither sufficiently 
detailed to be useful, nor sufficiently exact to inspire the confi- 
‘dence which is necessary in such a case: but, when a fatal ter- 
‘mination would otherwise be inevitable, we are warranted in 
following the least ray of hope. An interesting detail of four- 
teen cases is here given, in which the cure of internal aneurysm 
was attempted; and we shall state the result in the words of 
the author, which we consider as conveying nearly a correct 
idea of the deductions that may be drawn from the facts : 


* It follows from this memoir, 1st. That it is a truth long acknow- 
leged, that aneurysm of the internal arteries is one of the most import- 
‘ant and dangerous diseases, and which, from its nature, is necessarily 
fatal. 2d. That art can, however, apply aremedy with more or less 
@iccess. 3d. That this remedy consists in the treatment indicated by 
Valsalva, froma hint-of Hippocrates ; that is, in the combination of 
all the means proper to procure a gradual weakening of the patient 

_toan extreme degree, but which does not tenaniiately endanger life. 
- 4th. It is accomplished by an absolute repose of the body and of the 
_ mind, a strict regimen, the evacuation of blood from the arm, leeches, 
calming and cooling beverages, the application of ice, and of cold 
and astringent substances. 5th. That these applications must be 
combined and employed in proportions according to the temperament. 
of the patient, and to the importance and urgency of the disease. 
6th. That they are not to be misapplied in caseswhich do not leave any 
hope of success, but that even then, prudently employed, they are 
salliatives which relieve the distress, and may postpone the fatal termi- 
nation. 7th. As to the event, three patients have obtained a radical 
and unequivocal cure. In one case, the cure being completed, the 
patient relapsed, after the space of a year, in consequence of his in- 
temperance. In another, the disease, after having been cured at 

the origin of the aorta, was formed again along the descendin 
part of this vessel. With respeet to Mad. Marchel, art combeted 
the disease with astonishing vigour ; it triumphed many times, om 
aiter 
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after many relapses, even at moments which did not appear to leave 
any resource; and the patient at length sank only in consequence 
of the extreme complication with which she was attacked. We have 
seen also, that, in subjects which have necessarily perished, relief has 
.been obtained and death deferred by a judicious plan of treatment, 
when the disease could be discovered and rendered apparent.’ 


As an exemplification of M. PELLETAN’s treatment of such 
cases, we shall give an abstract of one of those which terminated 
favourably. A man 61 years of. age, a porter at the theatre, 
and also a crier of fish, of a sanguine temperament, and in the 
habit of drinking freely, was suddenly seized during sleep with 
an acute pain in the upper and right side of the chest. ‘lhe 
acute pain soon subsided, but a permanent uneasiness was left, 
so considerable as to prevent him from following his usual oc- 
cupations ; and he was received into the Hotel-Dieu, with a 
strongly pulsating tumor of about six inches in circumference. 
The pulsation was accompanied with severe pain, which ex- 
tended to the shoulder-blade and to the occiput. No doubt ap- 
pears to have existed in the minds of those who saw the patient, 
that he was affected with an aneurysm of thc arch of the aorta. 
In the course of the first fourdays, he wascopiously bled, morning 
and evening ; on the sth day he was bled once only, when the 
pulse appeared to be sufficiently reduced : but it became more 
tense again on the 7th day, when he was bled twice more. 
During this period, he was subjected to a very’ rigid diet; 
while a mixture of linseed meal and vinegar was applied to the 
tumor, and renewed as often as it grew warm. ‘ This treat- 
ment had, in eight days, a wonderful effect; the pain and 
pulsation disappeared ; the weakness of the patient did not im- 
pair his health; and he was occupied quietly with the objects 
around him, without uttering a complaint, or expressing any 
uneasiness.” ‘The strictness of his regimen was now relaxed by 
degrees, and in four weeks he felt so well that he could no 
longer be detained in the hospital. He then spent some 
-months in the country, and returned to Paris in a state: of high 
health ; * with no farther vestige of his disease, than a slight 
and deep-seated pulsation, at the place where the crossing of 
the aorta causes its beating to be felt in the most natural state.’ 
‘The man remained in perfect health for two years, when he 
_died of a pectoral complaint, which did not seem to have any 
connection with the aneurysm. 

This is the outline of the history which is related by M. Pet- 
LETAN, and we do not see any sufficient ground for doubting 
its accuracy ;. unless we conclude, in the first instance, that the 
eure of an internal aneurysm is in itself absolutely impossible. 
‘That the derangement which is produced in many cases of 
? Ti 3 ‘ aneurysm, 
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aneurysm, when it occurs in the large arteries of the trunk, is 
decidedly irreparable, must be obvious to every one who has 
examined after death the ravages which have been committed 
on all the neighbouring parts. We may also venture to assert 
that, even in cases of less extensive mischief, when the affec- 
tion is occasioned by a diseased state of the artery, which renders 
it unfit for the transmission of blood, it must be equally beyond 
the power of art to remoye the disease, "We may perhaps far- 
ther conclude that, in no case in which the artery has under 
gone such a change in its texture as to form an aneurysmal 
sac, the injury can ever be entirely repaired ; yet it is not in- 
conceivable that, by diminishing and moderating the current of 
blood, as far as this is not incompatible with the continuance of 
life, it may be so much reduced in quantity and in force as ta 
permit a coagulum to form, sufficiently firm either to stop up the 
old channel entirely or to reduce it to its former size. 

On one of the cases of aneurysm which were cured b 
this lowering system, we have to observe that, had the author 
_ been aware of the latest improvements which the art of sur- 
gery has experienced in this country, he would not have ranked 
it among those instances which are beyond the reach of an ope- 
ration : — but we must rather regret the imperfect communica- 
tion which subsists between the two empires, than impute 
to M. PELLETAN any deficiency of skill or judgment. The 
case to which we refer consisted of a considerable tumor, which 
occupied the region of the arm-pit; it was of an oval form, 
extending in its largest diameter from before the clavicle to 
below the mamma; and it was concluded to be an aneurysm 
formed by a rupture of the axillary artery, where it passes be~ 
Yow the clavicle. The treatment was substantially the same 
2s in the preceding instance ; the patient was enabled to leave 
the hospital in 55 days; and, as it appears, he regained a state 
of perfect health. 7 

‘The chapter on external aneurysms contains many interesting 
cases and observations, but we shall be compelled to take only a 
cursory view of its contents. ‘The author devotes one section 
to the consideration of the Hunterian methed of operating for 
popliteal aneurysm. It appears to have been first performed in 
France by Dessault, and, as far as the operation itself was 
concerned, with success 5. every circumstance having promised 
the recovery of the patient, when he died of an affection of the 
stomath which had no connection with the former disease, 
The author then details three cases in which he employed this 
method himself: but, although the operation seems to have 
been performed easily and correctly, the patients were all de- 
stroyed in consequence of the occurrence of gangrene in a 
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Giseased part. The termination of these cases being similar 
ineach, and unlike what we observe in this country, (where, 
when unsuccessful, the cause is commonly found to depend on 
some deficiency in the part at which the artery is tied, and not in 
the seat of the aneurysm,) we are of course led to ascribe M. Per- 
LETAN’s failure to some peculiar or accidental circumstance; and 
we are disposed to conjecture that the unfortunate event may 
‘be attributed to the impure state of the atmosphere in the hos- 
pitals of Paris, a state which gives to all diseased parts a ten- 
dency to assume the gangrenous disposition. — We afterward 
meet with a successful case of the same operation: but here 
the disease was comparatively small and circumscribed, so that 
a less quantity of extravasated blood would be occasioned ; 
which, by being removed from the immediate influence of the 
circulation, would be in danger of falling into a state of de- 
composition. The general conclusions which the author draws, 
as exhibiting the result of his experience, although candid, will 
not be considered as furnishing a perfectly correct state of opi- 
nion, according to our fdeas: 


‘ 1st. We should execute the ligature of the popliteal artery in the 
aneurysm of this artery, whether depend ng on rupture or on simple 
dile.ation. 2d. ‘We should apply a compressing apparatus, “after the 
ligature of the popliteal artery.. ‘3d. We may adopt Hunter’s method, 
when the mass of blood in the aneurysm does not lead us to fear a 
spontaneous degeneracy of the blood which is contained in it, and 
especially when it is at a considerable distance from the seat of the 
‘operation. 4th. After having tied the artery accordiag to the method 
of Hunter, the situation of the artery may render it unnecessary for 
us to apply a compressing apparatus, analogous to that which it is 


‘requisite to employ in the operation at the ham.’ 


Two judicious memoirs are given on Hernia; from which, 
3f our limits permitted, we might extract many valuable re- 
marks, this being a subject on which M. PELLETAN seems to 


‘have bestowed particular attention. ‘These memoirs, like the 


preceding, are composed chiefly of a detail of cases; the first 


consisting of those instances in which the disease presented it- 


‘self under its more usual form, and the second of those in which 
some uncommon or accidental circumstance tended to oppose 
the means employed for its removal. Those points of M. 
PELLETAN’s practice: which are the most peculiar, at least 
when compared with the established mode of proceeding in 
England, are the caution with which he employs the taxis, 
both as to the degree of force exerted and as to the length of 
time. He acts on the principle that the danger of the opera- 
tion, which may be afterward necessary, is chiefly owing to 
the tendency to inflammation; and that this depends on the 
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time during which the disease is suffered to subsist, and on the 
violence to which the strangulated parts are subjected. After 
having continued the attempts at reduction for a short time 
only, the patient was bled, and put into the warm bath; re- 
duction was again tried: but, if it did not almost immediately 
succeed, the operation was commenced without delay. The 
subsequent treatment was still directed to the prevention or the 
removal of inflammation. Bleeding was therefore again adopt- 
ed, with low diet, emollient applications, and glysters; pur- 
gatives seem never to have been given, either before or after 
the operation. — We are very much disposed to coincide with 
the views of M. Pe.Lteran, which we think are founded on a 
just theory, and supported by experience. 

The second of these memoirs, as we remarked above, con- . 
sists of a collection of cases, which in some of their circum- 
stances differed from the ordinary state of things, so as to op- 
nose the success of the operation. Among these we meet with 
the thickening of the herniary sac, the adhesion between the 
sac and the intestines, and also between the different parts of 
the contained viscera, the scirrhus of the omentum, the exist- 
ence of an internal sac distinct from the external one which 
kept up the strangulation, and some particular situation of the 
intestines which prevented their being pushed up into their na- 
tural position: these and other occurrences which resemble 
them, as far as they respect the result of the case, are related 
in a perspicuous manner : the author candidly stating the em- 
barrassment which he experienced, and the mistaken concep- 
tion which he was occasionally led to form respecting them. 
From the relation of some of the cases, we may derive consi- 
derable assistance, when operating under similar circumstances; 
and even the details of such as are obviously beyond the reach 
of art are valuable, by enabling us to form a more correct prog- 
nosis. 

Besides aneurysm and hernia, the subjects treated in this 
publication are, bronchotomy, a peculiar description of tumors, 
some uncommon cases of syphilis, legal medicine, effusions of 
blood, diseases and mal-conformations of the heart, amputation, 
effusions into the chest, and the operation for empyema, with 
some observations on physiology. Of the general merits of 
the work, we are disposed to give a favourable report; and it 
is written in a simple unaffected style, so as to indicate that 
the main object of the author has really been to convey inform- 
ation. We think highly of M.Pe.ietran both as a man of 
good practical sense and as a skilful operator ; and though he 
seems not to be so well acquainted as he ought to have been 
with all the improvements of our eminent surgeons, yet to an 
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English reader his book is perhaps not the less interesting on 


that very account. ‘The volumes are surprisingly free from that 
kind of frippery and nationality, which is so commonly found 
among: the French, even when treating on scientific subjects 5 
and indeed we may say, without undue flattery, that it is a pro- 
duction which would do credit to the most enlightened of our 
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Treatise on theoretical and practical Pharmacy; containing the 
Elements of the Natural History of all Medicines, their chemical 
and pharmaceutical Preparation, methodically classed according to 
modern Chemistry, and an Explication of their Properties, Doses, 
&c.; with Details relative to the Arts connected with Pharmacy, 
and all the Operations of it; &c. &c. By J. J. Virey, Principal 
Apothecary to the Military Hospital of Paris. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 1}. 10s. 


Lpaenge M. Virey appears to be a skilful apothecary, and 
a man of information, yet, like most others who have de- 


voted their attention exclusively or principally to one object, 


he unreasonably magnifies the importance of his art. He 
endeavours to shew that, in order to be a good apothecary, 
it is necessary to become acquainted with all the circle of the 
sciences ; and that a person, who is thoroughly skilled in phar- 
macy, is.in possession of some of the most valuable knowlege 
which can be obtained by study or education. This is the 
more. to be remarked, because, throughout this treatise, the 
duty and office of thé apothecary are described as totally 
distinct from those of the practitioner of medicine or of surgery 3 
his whole business being confined to the shop, to buying and 
selling drugs, and to compounding them according to the di- 
rection of the physician. It must indeed be observed, on the 
other hand, that pharmacy is a much more serious study in 
France than in England: accordingly, we shall find, in the 
course of the work, that, where an Englishman would pre- 
scribe one or at most two articles of the materia medica, a French- 
man would probably not be satisfied with less than half a dozen; 
and the pharmaceutical preparations, which in this eountry 
very seldom contain more than six or eight ingredients, in 
France sometimes contain nearly a hundred. 

The treatise commences with a long preliminary dis- 
sertation; in which, according to the French plan, much ex- 
traneous matter occurs, mixed up, however, with some that 
is interesting. We have a sketch of the history of phar- 
macy, and of the means of perfecting the art; with an 
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account of the studies to which an apothecary ought principally 


to apply himself: among which are enumerated the antient 


languages, natural philosophy, geography, mathematics, che- 
mistry, zoology, botany, and mineralogy. The author then 
presents us with a general view of the different branches of 
natural history, that are supposed to be the most intimately con- 
nected with pharmacy ; and he states the methods of classifica- 
tion that have been adopted by the most eminent proficients in 
the respective departments, as explanatory of the arrangement 
which he proposes to pursue in the course of his discussion, 
One section deserves our attention as giving an idea of the 
state of pharmaceutical knowlege in France, and in a way 


_ which must be independent of any partial opinion that either 


we or M. Virey might form concerning the respective merits 
of our countrymen. It is ‘an explanation of the principal 
terms which express the qualities or virtues of medicines. 
‘These are between 80 and 90; and many of them are such as 
plainly indicate a state of medical hypothesis which among us is 
quite antiquated, and which has long been banished from our 
scientific publications. 

Still more forcibly, however, are we impressed with this 
sentiment when we come to the list of the materia medica, 
which ‘displays a heterogeneous set of substances that form a 
curious contrast to the simplicity of the English dispensatories. 
It consists of between 16 and 17oo names, ot which some are 
synonyms ; but, making due allowance for these, it would ap- 
pear that the materia medica of France is three or four times 
as extensive as that of England. As a specimen, we transcribe 
the first 100 names under the letter C. 


¢ Cabaret, Cabbage, Cacalie, Cacao, — Berbiche, —Caraque, — 
Surinam, Cachalo, Cachou, Cactiers a Cochenille, — Serpent, Caffeyer 
at Café, Caille-lait blanc, — jaune, Cajeput, Cakile maritime, Calagualag 
Calambac, Calament,—de Montagnes, Calamine, Calebassierd’ Amérique, 
Calorique, Camel e, Caméline, Camelle, Camomille romaine, — sauvages 
Campbhreé, Camphrée, Canang, Caneame, Canelle, — blanche, Canne, — 
@ sucre, Canneberge, Cantharide, Caopia, Caout-chouc, — fossile, 
Caperon (fraise), Capillaire commun, — du Canada, Capraire, 
Caprier, Caprifiguier, Capucine (grande et petite), Caragne resine, 
Carambolier, Carbone, Cardamome, Cardiaque, Cardinale bleue, 
Cardon, Caret, Carline, Carmantine, Carnillet Bzhen, Carotte, — 
sauvage, Caroubier, Carouge, Carpe, Carpobalsamum, Carthame, 
Carvi, Cascarille, Cassave, Casse, — des Antilles, Cassia lignea,: 
Lassumuniar, Castor, Castoreum, Cataire, Catapuce, Caucalide, 


‘ Cédrat, Cédre du Liban, Célestine, Centaurée ( grande ),— (petite), 


| 


Centinode, Céraiste, Ceraunias, Cerf, Cerfeuil cultivé, — d’Espagney 
— hérissé, — musqué da’ Espagne, — odorant, Cerf volant, Cerisess 
Cerisiers —a grappes, — cultivé, — mahaleb, Cerium, Cerneau.’ 
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Itwill be found on examination that, of these articles, scarcely 
more than 20 are admitted into any British pharmacopceia. 

So far we have been engaged with the introduction: but we 
now arrive at the body of the work, the first book of which con= 
sists of a sketch of the natural history of simple medicinal sub. 
stances, drawn from the three kingdoms of nature. In enter- 
ing on this list, we were not a little startled to observe the first 
article of the materia medica to be ‘Man;’ and the followin 


is the account which M. Vrrey gives of the use of this substance 
| in medicine: 
: 
| 





‘ Man, homo sapiens. LL. (Nosce teipsum,) The medicinal sub- 
stances that were formerly drawn from this source, as the shavings of 
the skull for epilepsy, the parings of the nails as an emetic, the urine 
for jaundice, the excrements in cataplasms, the mummy as a vulne- 

rary, the fat as an antarthritic, &c. are no more employed. We 
) sometimes recommend woman’s milk, which is very saccharine, as a 
| powerful analeptic: The urine has also been employed externally.’ 


The virtues of many other animals introduced into the mate- 
yia medica are, as Our readers may suppose, equally important, 
We will select a few articles, taken promiscuously from the 
vegetable kingdom, which we may expect to harmonize more 
nearly with our views on the subject: 





( ‘ Medicinal lichens; the pulmonary of the oak, lichen pulmonarius, 

Linn. foliated, grey expansion, without odour; taste slightly bitter, ap- 
pears to be focite. detersive, and aperient. Iceland lichen; clado- 
nia islandica of Achard, and the lichen velleus, Linn. foliated, ash- 
coloured, with ciliated borders, taste slightly bitter ; used as food in 
Iceland; are taken in infusion against catarrhis; are mucilaginous, 
antihéctic, and sometimes purgative ; produced in the forests of great 
mountains. Willemet { Hist. des lichens utiles) mentions the lichen aph- 
torum, L. as drastic, and vermifuge ; the /ichen plicatus, L. (stereo- 
| caulonot Achard) as astringent ; its anti-epileptic virtuesareimaginary; 
its decoction is detersive externally, as well as that of many others ; 
it has an agreeable odour, which is employed m perfumery, as well as 
the lichen rangiferinus, L. The lichen pyxidatus, L. is very bectic, 
and, it is said, hithontriptic. The Jichen coccifer, L. has the same vir- 
tues ; it is still employed in intermittent fevers. The lichen prunastri, 
L. is fragrant, and also astringent and bechic. The lichen caninus 
has been improperly vaunted for hydrophobia. The Jichen pustulatus, 
L. may supply the place of pimento, &c.’ 





a ama. — 


Our readers will no doubt feel amazed at these numerous 
| virtues of lichens, of which they could before haye had no cons 
ception. — The account of the an corresponds more with 
| English ideas : 


‘ Alée perfoliata, L. Alce Soccotorina, Lamarck. ‘This is an ex- 
tract by expression ; the parts the least pure give the hepatic aloe, 
which is better than the caballine, the residue of the dregs. ir 
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first is brown, semi-transparent, and of a nauseous odour ; of acrid, 
bitter taste ; purgative, drastic, and very heating. We may éxtract 
a nutritive fecula from this plant, which is done by the Cochin- 
chinese. It grows at Soccotora, an island near the Gulph of Arabia. 
‘The Barbadoes aloe resembles in its qualities the preceding species, 
and is extracted from. the a/oé¢ vulgaris, Lamarck, and is a native of 
America.’ 

The following account of the fox-glove would not be regarded 
in this country as either scientific or correct} ‘ Digitalis purpurea, 
L. and Lutea, L., especially the first, is much commended in 
epilepsy ; it is an active emetic, useful externally as a vulnerary, 
antiscrofulous, and contains a narcotic principle.’ After what 
we have already seen, we are not surprized to find the potatoe 
introduced as an article of the materia medica. ‘ Solanum tu- 
berosum, L. has many varieties ; it was brought into England 
by Sir Walter Raleigh from Peru, towards the end of the 16th 
century. The roots afford much starch, and a quarter of 
their weight of mucilage. According to Lobb, they are 
diuretic. (See Parmentier.y 

These specimens will be sufficient to shew the nature of this 
part of the work, and to prove that it contains some useful in- 
formation, but mixed with much that is trifling ; that the most 
esteemed articles of the materia medica are placed nearly on the 
same footing with those of the most dubious virtues ; and that 
the most valuable qualities are ascribed to such as are perfectly 
inert. This injudicious and indiscriminate account of the materia 
medica, we conceive, depends not altogether on an imperfect 
knowlege of the subject, although it must in part be attributed 
to this cause, but in some measure at least on the custom. which 
prevails very generally in the writings of Frenchmen, of saying 
every thing on every topic, and, instead of proceeding on the 
plan of selection, of making it their main object to leave 
nothing unsaid. Without some apology of this kind, we must 
indeed consider M. Virey as very ignorant and very credulous. 

The next division of the treatise is occupied with chemical de- 
tails, and possesses considerable merit. We are furnished with 
a good account of the general principles of the science, of 
the different chemical elements, of the constituents of animal 
and vegetable substances, and of the various operations of che- 
mistry. The laboratory and its appendages are very minutely 
described. The pharmacopceia in all its branches then comes into 
view, and forms the most considerable part of the publication. 
We find the same general impression made on our minds by 
this portion as by the materia medica: it contains an immense 
quantity of matter, but it exhibits no discrimination ; and like 
the former it affords us the means of contrasting the French 
‘ iii and 
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‘and English practice, a comparison which is very decisive in 
‘favor of ourcountrymen. ‘The simplicity of our prescriptions 
is displayed as much in the composition as in the choice of the 
articles ; and while we are seldom in the habit of introducin 
any substance into a formula which is not intended to produce 
some decided effect, the French seem still to proceed on the 
old plan of using a mass of ingredients, and, without inquiring 
into the use of the individual parts, to rest satisfied if they 
imagine that advantage is derived from the whole. Hence in 
Frartce the pharmaceutical preparations are still retained which 
were employed in England about two centuries ago. We meet 
with the ‘ Theriaque d’Andromaque, composed of 6§ ingre- 
dients ; the * Mithridate de Damocrates,’ composed of 45; the 
‘ Orvietan, of 533 besides the celestial theriac, the sublime 
orvietan, the opiate of Solomon, the § e/ectuaire hiera diacolocynthi= 
das’ of Pachius, the blessed laxative electuary of Nicholas of 
Salernum, and many others which contain only about 20 or 30 
articles. ‘To such preparations as these, in consequence of the 
number of ingredients which they include, the inventors 
ascribed virtues of all kinds; whereas, from the same reason, 
we are disposed to deny them any virtues. That such composi- 
tions are suffered to retain a place, in the latest pharmaceutical 
works of such a country as France, is a melancholy proof of the 
slow progress of knowlege, even on those subjects in which the 
human mind has full scope for free inquiry, and has no fetters 
imposed on its progress except its own prejudices. 
Another circumstance, which impresses us with no ve 
favorable opinion of French medicine, is the number of specifics 
which are profusely scattered among the pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations ; we find pills, powders, and boluses, to cure every in- 
dividual disease; and ointments for each individual kind of 
eruption. ‘That there are substances which possess the power 
of effecting a particular purpose, by an operation which is not 
analogous to any other with which we are acquainted, must be 
admitted by every person who believes in the power of mercury 
and sulphur : but we always observe that, as knowlege advances, 
the number of such substances diminishes, both in consequence 
of our conviction that many supposed virtues are without ex- 
istence, and because we become enabled, by understanding their 
operation better, to refer it to some general principle. — We 
shall not deem it necessary to enter on any long or minute cri- 
tique on the pharmacopoeia: it would indeed be a vast under- 
taking ; and the profit of it would very ill recompence the 
labor necessarily bestowed on it. In order, however, to give 
our readers some idea of its nature, and to enable them to 
compare it with the English pharmacopocia, we shall ‘take one 
section, 
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section, enumerate the articles which it contains, and give # 
general account of their ingredients. We select the Pills 
as our specimen; and we can safely state that it is one of 
the most moderate in the whole collection, with respect both 
to the number and the composition of its articles. The first is 
intitled ‘¢ Pilules de mercure gommeux,’ consisting of mercury 
rubbed down with gum, honey, and liquerice.—* Pilules mera 
éurielles purgatives. ‘These contain, with the mercury, jalap, 
senna, aloes, scammony, and four other articles. —¢ Pilyles 
mercurielles, du codex de Paris,’ consisting of mercury, sugar, 
scammony, jalap, and rhubarb. ‘ Pilules mercurielles, dites de 
Béloste, consisting of mercury, sugar, scammony, and jalap, 
rubbed with white wine. Another form of mercurial pills is 
then given, composed of metallic mercury, corrosive sublimate, 

um, scammony, and jalap, rubbed with the syrup of quinces, 
* Pilules Napolitaines, de Renaudot, contain mercury, aloés, 
rhubarb, scammony, agaric, mace, canella, sassafras, and 
honey. ‘ Pilules pour le gravier des reines, 2 compound of the 
extracts of buckbean, annise, and couch-grass, with soap, iron- 
filings, aloés, jalap, scammony, squills; and quince syrup. a 
truly heterogeneous mass! ‘ Pilules purgatives, pour une prise,’ 
consist of 12 grains of calomel, 1c of scammony, and 18 of jalap, 
mixed up with the syrup of peach-flowers. ‘ Pilules de panacée 
wercurielles, et dragées vermifuges,’ consist of * muriate doux lavé, 
dit panacée mercurielle, porphyrisée, mixed with crumbs of bread 
and water. Keyser’s pills are formed of the acetate of mercury, 
rubbed with manna or sugars starch, and mucilage. Expectorant 
pills, consisting of the butter of cocoa, Florentine iris, and 
kermes mineral. ‘ Pilules pour la gale, ou éthiopiques,’ consisting 
of the black sulphurets of mercury and antimony, with guaia- 
cum and sarsaparilla. Antimonial bolus, consisting of sulphuret 
of antimony, canella, and conserve of roses. ¢ Pilules bénites, 
de Fuller,’ composed of aloés, senna, assa-foctida, galbanum, 
myrrh, sulphate of iron, saffron, mace, oil of amber, and 
syrup of mugwort. ¢ Pilules emmenagogues,’ consisting of. the 
extracts of elicampane, savin, and aloés, with iron filings, oil 
of savin, and syrup of horehound.— Under the title of re~ 
medies against tenia, we have a bolus of calomel to be taken 
with a tisanne of fern root and Corsican moss; and afterward 
another bolus is to be taken, of calomel, scammony, and fern 
root, or of tin powder.—Next follow chalybeate pills, com- 
posed of iron filings, canella, aloés, and syrup of mugwort ; 
the astringent pills of Lémery reformed, consisting of 12 in- 
gredients, and which will require several more reformations be- 
fore they are accommodated to English practice; then the emetic. 


pills of Boerhaave, and the tartarized pills of Schroder, which 
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derive their name from the tartarized tincture of iron. —~ We 
have alfo a formula for simple soap-pills, and then we arrive at 
the pills of Morthon ; the principal ingredient in which is the 
powder of wood-lice. Next come the tonic pills of Bacher, 
composed.of black hellebore, myrrh, and carduus benedictus ; 
then the ‘ pilules ant? cibum, ou gourmandes, ou grains de vie, de 
Mesué,’ composed of aloés, mastic, red roses, and wormwood 
syrup; and the soap-pills of Stephens. ‘The balsamic pills of 
Stahl and the ‘ pilules angéliques’ consist, the former of 11, and 
the latter of g vegetable ingredients; the emollient aloetic 
pillsy and Rufus’s pills, are more simple in their composition : 
but their moderation is balanced by the ¢ pilules.fétides majeuresy 
de Mesué, réformées, which, notwithstanding their reform, still 
retain a jumble of 1g substances. A formula is given for 
pills of dog’s tongue by the same Mesué, who seems to have 
been a grand compositor, containing 8 articles; and Galen’s 
storax pills, containing 7. The next in order are Starkey’s pills, 
Mynsicht’s alum pills, turpentine pills, stomachic pills, ¢ prlules 
satholiques, splenetic pills, ¢ pilules améres fondantes’, De Haen’s 
purgative pills, De Haen’s soap pills, and Rofrou’s purgative 
pills ; all more moderate in their composition, Beccher’s pills, 
containing 14 ingredients ; hysteric pills, containing 9; ¢ pilules 
cochées mineures ;’ © pilules cochées majeures, de Rhasis ;? Helve- 
tius’s hydragogue pills; Bontius’s hydragogue pills; and Rudius’s 
pills, finish this long catalogue. In order to prove that we 
did not select the pills as being remarkable for their number, 
we may state that the pharmacopeeia contains 17 troches, 32 con- 
fections and electuaries, r7 tisannes, and 50 powders. In short, 
the pharmacopoeia is in every respect the counterpart of the 
materia medica; and all the remarks that we made on the latter 
will apply to the former. | 


We have little more to add respecting this work, but that 
we have been amused with the perusal of it; and we think 
that any person, who wishes to acquire an idea of the state of 
medical science in France, would receive from it information 
which might answer his purpose: but, with respect to the 
English practical apothecary, it can be of little use, except to 
shew him how much preferable his situation is, compared with 
that of the members of the same profession on the continent. 
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Ant. VI. Stintraire de Paris 2 Jerusalem, et de Jerusalem @ Paris; 
&e., par F. A pe CHATEAUBRIAND. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11, 16s. : 


Art. VII. Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, 
during the Years 1806 and 1807. By F. A. pe Cuatgav- 
' BRIAND, translated from the French by Frederick Shoberl. 2 Vols. 
~ Bvo,” 11. 4s. Boards. Colburn. 1811. 


Bprrron had prepared the French for seeking the colours 
4? of eloquence in objects of natural history: but the 
Paul and Virginia of Saint-Pierre was the more, immediate 


‘model of CuaTEAUBRIAND’s first production; and his Atala 


rivalled in success the tale which it aspired to resemble. The 
costume of the desert is always striking to the inhabitant of 
cities ; it is new; and it is instructive. How much botany,. 
entomology, and zoology must be studied, to make every 
flower blossom, every insect crawl, every bird sing, accordin 

to reality,.in these pictures of such extraordinary sie] 
How many travellers must be read, in order to put together 
the materials of their scenery in the due proportions of nature ! 
--- but when this is accomplished, by a learned imagination, in 
the language of eloquence ; — when the landscape of mute ex- 
istence is farther embellished and animated by human béings, 
who. carry the poetic soul of feeling and refinement to the 
contemplation of the surrounding objects ; — the impression of 
such delineations is over-poweringly great. M. pre CHaTEav- 
BRIAND values so highly the art of excelling in them, that he 
assigns, as a principal reason for this tour, the desire of learn- 
ing to describe correctly the local scenery of his Martyrs*. It 
cannot be added that he has travelled in vain; since in the art 
of realizing, by means of language, the effects of a picturesque 


* sensibility, he surpasses all his countrymen. 


‘ Another distinct feature of this author’s mind is an esthetic 
passion for Christianity. In a nation which could discover only 
the ridiculous or the oppressive sides of religion, he has viewed 
only its beautiful features, and has chosen to become its pane- 
gyrist and .its patron. Without being himself apparently a 
supernaturalist, he sees with acquiescence the gift of miracles 
éxerted by. the ecclesiastical historians of his communion, in 
consecrating to memory those incidents:which have influenced 
the fortunes of the church. His faith has nothing of credulity; 
it is sympathy with the doctrines of Christianity: — his zeal 





——— 


_.»* For an account of this work, which Mr. Shoberl Bet the 
writer’s master-piece, and which he says is § wholly unknown here,’ 
see M. Rev. Vol. 62. N.S. ps 542. ‘ 
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has nothing of dogmatism ; it is the persuasion of feeling and 
of taste. ‘Through the fine arts, he has learned to venerate 
the Christian divinities immortalized by Raphael and Michel 
Angelo :—through the poets and orators, he is become ena- 
moured of the sentiments which successive ages have cherished 
as the comforters of woe, the soothers of impatience, and 
the inspirers of beneficence. In short, M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND, 
in “the Age of Reason,” has undertaken a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, has-visited with warm devotion the ie o of Eu- 
ropean religion, has sought baptism in the very waters of the 
Jordan, and has obtained the characteristic reeompence of being 
created, by the monks of Jerusalem, a Knight of the. Holy 
Sepulchre. : | 

If the cast of M. pe C.’s eloquence had been acquired, for 
the purpose of writing travels, it is just such as ought to have 


been his aim ; and if the cast of.his religious feelings had been 


assumed, for the purpose of giving interest to his wanderings 
in Palestine, it is just such as ought to have been shasaat- 
Hence these volumes produce an effect altogether fascinating 
and romantic. Those reminiscences of celebrity, those glo- 
rious recollections which leisure and. reading supply, throng 


so regularly on the spot about, a scene which was already co- 


loured into distinctness and vivacity, that the impression of 


reality is almost abated by the very perfection of the delineation. 


Instead of jostlingamong the accidents of nature with a common 
traveller, we seem to float in the balloon of a magician, and to 
swoop only at the picked scenery, where Nature and Religion 
have wrought their miracles, or where Beauty and Fame repose. 

The present travels are ushered in by two introductory me- 
moirs, of which the first respects the historical geography of 
Athens and Sparta; and the second is devoted to that of Pa- 
lestine. 


Some points of - ecclesiastical history are examined: we sus- 


‘pect incorrectness in the proposition at p. 81. that the same 


Simeon, who succeeded James, as head of the Christian 


church at Jerusalem, lived to suffer martyrdom under Trajan. 


He was the son of Gamaliel by the daughter of Cleopas. ‘The 
account of Simeon’s martyrdom, given in the thirty-second 
chapter of the third book of Eusebius, is a quotation from 
Hegesippus, which plainly relates to a martyrdom inflicted, 
under Vespasian, when the house of David. (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. Ill. c.12.) was proscribed. The inference of Eusebius, 
not the document of Hegesippus, places the event under Tra- 
jan, who was no persecutor of Christians ; and this rash infe- 
rence compels Eusebius to ascribe a life of at least one hundred 
and twenty years to Simeon, whom the Rabbies, on the con- 
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trary, describe as perishing at the destruction of Jerusalem, in 


the flower of his age. 

The journey of M. CuatrEauBriAnb 15 divided into three 
main segments; of which the first relates to Greece, and 
exactly occupies the first volume. ‘The track is so beaten, 
that-perhaps the recent facts, which throw light on the present 


‘state of the government of the country, are the most valuable 
“parts. Such is the horrible instance (Vol. i. p. 122.) of the 
‘fate of a beautiful young woman, an orphan; who, having 


been sent by her relatives to Constantinople, came back at the 
age of eighteen to her native village of Saint-Paul, on the gulf 
of Argos. She had acquired easy manners, could speak Turkish, 
French, and Italian, brought home with her a decent compe- 
tency, and received any passing gentleman-stranger with an 
hospitality which rendered her virtue suspicious. The inha- 
bitants thought that such a woman was a disgrace to their 
town; they therefore murdered her, and went to the Pacha 
to carry him the price of the blood of a Christian. This atro- 
cious assassination was a fresh topic of conversation in Saint 
Paul: but it was not the murder which was censured, but the 
avidity of the Pacha, who, instead of accepting the usual 
compensation, hinted that the youth, beauty, and accomplish- 


ments of the deceased warranted him to expect more consider 


able hush-money. : 
Argos is in the same state in which Chandler described it in 


2756. It shewed traces of declension even in the time of Ju- 


lian; who pleaded the cause of the countryof Agamemnon, and 


endeavoured to get the rates diminished at which it was assessed _ 


to the Olympic games. The widow of a Venetian merchant 
became sole proprietress of the dominions of Clytemnestra in 
the thiddle age, and sold them to the republic for an annuity 


-of 200 ducats and a gratuity of 500. Coronelli has preserved 


the contract. — Everywhere else, a similar desertion and desola- 
tion are observable. 

We hasten to the second volume, at the beginning of which 
the traveller crosses the Archipelago. He missed Troy, by 
untoward accidents, but visited a part of Natolia which had 
been rarely explored; forded the Sousonghirli, formerly the 
Granicus; reached Constantinople; and there embarked with 


- some Greek pilgrims in a vessel whiclt touched at Rhodes, and 


landed its passengers at Jaffa. ; 

Mount Carmel was the first visible promontoty of the Holy 
Land. ‘The author’s approach to Jerusalem is not delineated 
with all the glow of feeling which bursts from the Christian 


‘army in Tasso, but is a lively, picturesque, and: impressive 


sweep of narration. We shall prefer, however, to extract the 
soe ' ‘sketch 
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sketch of Bethlehem; a spot which has-been less frequently 
described, and is not less illustrative of important incidents in 
Scripture-history.—We quote from Mr. Shober!’s translation : 


* The convent of Bethlehem. is connected with the church by a 
court inclosed with lofty walls. We crossed this court, and were ad- 
mitted by a small side-door into the church. The edifice is certainly 
of high antiquity, and, though often destroyed and as often repaired, 
it styl retains marks of its Grecian origin. It is built in the form.of 
across. The long nave, or, if you 4g the foot of the crogs, 3s 
adorned with forty-eight columns of the Corinthian .order, in four 
rows. These columns are two feet six inches in diameter at the, base, 
and eighteen feet high, including the base and capital. As the roof 
of this nave is wanting, the columns support nothing but a frieze’ of 
wood, which occupies the place of the architrave and of the whole 
entablature. Open timber-work rests upon the walls, and rises.into 
the form of a dome, to support a roof that ne longer exists, or that 
perhaps was never finished. The wood-work is said to be of cedar, 
but this is a mistake. The windows are large, and were formerly 
adorned with mosaic paintings, and passages from the Bible in Greek 
and Latin characters, the traces\of which are yet visible. Most of 
these inscriptions are given by Quaresmius. The Abbé Mariti notices, 
with some acrimony, a mistake of that learned friar in one of the 
dates : a person of the greatest abilities is liable to error, but he who 
blazons it without delicacy or politeness, affords a much stronger proof 
of his vanity than of his knowledge. 

« The remains of the mosaics to be seen here and there, and some 
paintings on weod, are interesting to the history of the arts; they in 
genceal exhibit figures in full face, upright, stiff, without motion and 
without shadows: but their effect is majestic, and their character dig- 
nified and austere. 

.¢ The Christian sect of the Arminians is in possession of the nave 
which I have just described. This nave is separated from the three 
other branches of the cross by a wall, so that the unity of the edifice 
is destroyed. When you have passed this wall, you find yourself op- 
posite to the sanctuary, or the choir, which occupies the top of the 
cross. . This choir is raised two steps above the nave. Here is seen 
an altar dedicated to the Wise Men of the East. On the pavement 
at the foot of this altar you observe a marble star, which corresponds, 
as tradition asserts, with the point of the heavens where the miraculous 
star that conducted the three kings became stationary. So much is 
certain, that the spot where the Rete: -of the world was born, is 
exaetly underneath this marble star in the subterraneous church of the 
manger, of which I shall presently have occasion to speak. The 
Greeks occupy the choir of the Magi, as well as the two other naves 
formed by the transom.of thé cross. These last are empty, and with- 
out altars. 

‘ Two spiral staircases, each composed of fifteen steps, open on 
the sides of the outer church, and conduct to the subterraneous church 
situated beneath this choir. ‘This is the ever-to-be revered place,of 
the nativity of our Saviour, Before I entered it, the superior put a 
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taper into my hand;-and repeated .a brief exhortation; This sacred 
erypt is irregular, because it occupies the irregular site of the stable 
and. ee o1 [tis thirty-seven feet six inches long, eleven feet 
‘three inches, broad, and-nine feet.in height. It is hewn,out:of the 
rock; the sides.of the ‘rock are faced with beautiful marble, :and the 
floor is of, the .same material, . These embellishments aré ascribed: fo 
St. Helena.” The church’ receives: no light from without, and: is 
illumisied by thirty-two lamps, :sent. by. different princes of Christen- 
dom.’ - At the farther extremity of this-crypt, on the east side} is the 
spot where the Virgin brought forth the-Redeemer of mankinds: This 
spot, is- marked’ -by:a’white- marble, incrusted with jaspers and sur- 
rounded ‘by-.a. circle of silver, having rays resembling those “with 
which. the’ sun is represented. Around it are inscribed these words : 


“¢HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA 
°“€ JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST. 


‘A marble table, which serves for an altar, rests against the side 
of the rock, and stands over the place where the Messiah came into 
the- world. "This altar is lighted by three lamps, the handsomest of 
which was given by Louis XII. ‘J 

‘ At the distance of seven paces towards the south, after you have 
passed the foot of one of the stair-cases leading to the upper church, 
you find the manger. You go down to it by two steps, for it is not 
upon a level with the rest of the crypt. It is a low recess, hewn 
out of the rock. A block of white marble, raised about a- foot 
above the floor, and hollowed in the form of a manger, indicates the 
very spot where the Sovereign of Heaven was laid upon straw. 

_¢ Two paces farther, opposite to the manger, stands an-altar, 
which occupies the place where Mary sat when she presented the 
Child of Sorrows to the adoration of the Magi. do" 

‘ Nothing can be more pleasing, or better calculated to excite 
sentiments of devotion, than this subterraneons church. [It is‘adorned 
with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures re~ 
present the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and Child after Raphael, 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Wise Men, the corning of 
the Shepherds, and all those. miracles of mingled deur -and .npo- 
cence. The usual ornaments of the manger are of blue satin embroi- 
dered with silver. Incence is continually smoking before the Eradle 
of the Saviour. I have heard an organ, touched bf no‘ ordinary 
hand, play, during mass, the sweetest and most tender tunes‘of-the 
best Italian composérs. These concerts charm the Christian Arab, 
who, leaving his camels to feed, repairs.like the shepherds “of old: to 
Bethlehem, to adore the King of Kings in his manger. <I have seen 
this inhabitant of, the desert communicate at the altar of the’ Magi, 
with a fervour, a piety, a devotion unknown among the Christians 
of the west. No place in the world,” says Father Neret, “ex 
cites more profound devotion. The continual:arrival: of caravans 
from.all.the nations of Christendom; the public prayers; the prose 

‘trations ; nay, even the richness of the ‘presents sent ‘hither by the 
Christian princes, altogether produce feelings in the soul which:it is 
Jauch easier to conceive than to describe.” od ty cad bodes f 
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* It may be added, that the effect of all-this is“heightened by an 
extraordinary contrast ; for on quitting the crypt, where you ict 
met with the riches, the arts, the religion of civilized nations, you 
find yourself in a profound solitude, amidst wretched Arab hut$, 
ameng half naked savages and faithless Mussulmans. This place is, 

less, the same where so many miracles were mc the ; but this 
n 


eacred land dares no longer express its joy, and locks wi 
the recollections of its ; 

‘ From the grotto of the Nativity we went to the subterraneous 
chapel, where tradition places the sepulchre of the Innocents: ** He- 
rod sent forth and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under. Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremie the prophet, saying: 
in Rama was there a voice heard,”” &c. % 

‘ The chapel of the Innocents conducted us to the to of St, 
Jerome. Here you find the sepulchre of this father of the church, 
that of Eusebius, and the tombs of St. Paula and St. Eustochium. 

‘ In this grotto St. Jerome spent the greater part of his life. From 
this retirement he beheld the fall of the Roman empire, and here he 
received those fugitive patricians, who, after they had possessed the 
palaces of the earth, deemed themselves happy to share the cell of a 
cenobite. The peace of the saint and the troubles of the world pro- 
duce a wonderful effect in the letters of the learned commentator on 
the Scriptures.’ — | 

‘ We returned to our convent, and I surveyed the country from 
the top of a terrace. Bethlehem is built on a hill which overlooks a 
long valley, running from east to west. The southern hill is covered 
with olive-trees, thinly scattered over a reddish soil bestrewed with 
stones ; that on the north side has fig-trees on the same kind of soil. 
Here and there you perceive some ruins ; among others, the remairts 
of a tower d the Tower of St. Paula. 1 went back into the 
monastery, which owes part of its wealth to Baldwin, King of 
Jerusalem, and successor to Godfrey of Bouillon: it is an absolute 
fortress, and its walls are so thick that it would be capable of sustain- 
ing-a siege against the Turks. 

* ‘The escort of Arabs having arrived, I prepared for my expedi- 
tion to the Red Sea. Whilst breakfasting with the religious who 
formed a circle round me, they informed me that there was in the 
convent afather who was anative of France. He was sent for: he 
came with downcast looks, both his hands in his sleeves, and walking 
with a solemn pace: he saluted me coldly and in few words. Never 
did I hear in a foreign country the sound of a French voice without 
emotion. I asked him some questions, and he informed me that his 
name was Father Clement; that he was a native of the vicinity of 
Mayenne; that being in a monastery in Bretagne, he had been trans- 
ported with about a hundred other priests lke himself, to Spain, 
where he had been hospitably received in a convent of his order, ‘and 
afterwards sent by his superiors as a missionary to the Holy Land. 
i asked him if he should not like to revisit his country, and if he had 
any letters to send to his family. His answer was, word for word, as 
follows ; = ** Who is there that still remembers me in France? How 
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pouldT know whether’any of my brothers and sisters. be yet living ? 
hope to obtain, through the merits of my Saviaur,. the strength to 
die here without troubling any body, and without thinking of, a 
country which. baverforgotten.’”’ : — 

-. “Father Clement,.was.obliged to retire; my presence had: revived 
in hig. Heart, sentiments, which he was striving to extinguish, Such is 
the destiny of man. A Frenchman is, at this day, mourning the loss 
of his,country onthe same shores, the remembrance of which fore 
metly inspired, the most, sublime of songs on the love of country.. But 
thope sons of Aaron, who hung their harps on the willows of Babylon, 
didnot all return to..the city of David; those daughters of Judea, 
who on the banks of the Euphrates exclaimed : 


¢ © shores of Jordan! plains belov’d of Heav’n! 
those com anions of Esther, were not all destined to revisit Emmaus 


*% 


and Bethe s the remains. of many of them were left behind in the land 


rs 


oof theit captivity, 


onK At ten inthe morning, we mounted our horses and set out from 
‘Bethlehem. * Six Bethichemite ‘Arabs on foot, armed with daggers 
‘and.long matchlocks formed our escort : three of them marched before 
and.three behind, ‘We had added to our cavalry an ass, which carried 
‘water.and provisions, We pursued the way that leads to the mo- 
nastery, of St. Saba, whence wé were afterwards to descend to the 
Dead Sea and to return by the Jordan. 

« ef;We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I have ob- 
-served, stretches away to the east. We passed a ridge of hills, where 
you see, gn the right, a vineyard recently planted, a circumstance too 
Yare in this country for me not to remark it. We arrived at a grot 
‘called the Grotto of the Shepherds. The Arabs still give it the ap- 
‘pellation of Dta el Natour, the Village of the Shepherds. It is said 
that Abraham here fed his flocks, and that an this spot the shepherds 
of Judea were informed by the angel of the birth of the Saviour.’ - 


Perhaps it is this grotto of the shepherds, not the marble 
‘matiger of St. Helena’s church, which was the real place of the 
Nativity of Jesus. The nature of the land facilitates and invites 
the scooping of caverns; now if the stable of the inn or ca- 
ravanseray at Bethlehem was a grotto of this description, it 
would accord equally with the evangelical narrative, with the 
very early account of James in the ontade ay and with 
-thetestimony of Justin Martyr. Some place, which served as 
a stable, and which might with equal propriety be termed a 
grotto, can alone be accommodated to the severa} statements, 

In the pilgrimage through Jerusalem, M. pE CuHaTeEay- 
‘BRIAND quotes from Massillon many eloquent passages concern- 
ing the events which the several stations recall to mind. -Little 
new, light, however, is thrown on these incidents by any geo- 
graphical notices which are here collected : indeed, the, book iis 
too learnedly constructed to allow of the reader being always 
certain whether the writer describes from eye-sight or from 
wous | : 4 authority. 
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authority. The assertions of erudition and the completions of 
inference mingle with the notices of actual observation.. Con- 
cerning the sepulchres of the kings, however, we find some 
new matter: : 


‘ The monuments of Grecian and Roman Jerusalem are nu 
merous ; they form a class perfectly new and very remarkable in the 
arts. I shall begin with the tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat awd 
mm the valley of Siloe. PSO (Tse 203 

* Having passed the bridge over the brook Cedron, you’ eome to 
the sepulchre of Absalom at the foot of the Mount of Offence. Itis 
a square mass, measuring eight feet each way ; composed of a — 
rock hewn from the neighbouring hill, from which it stands only fil. 
teen feet detached. The ornaments of this sepulchre consist of twenty- 
four semi-columns of the Doric order, not fluted, six on each front 
ofthe monument. These columns form an integral part of the block, 
having been cut out of the same mass with it. On the capital is the 
frieze, with the triglyph, and above the frieze rises a socle, which 
supports a triangular pyramid too lofty for the total height of the 
tomb. The pyramid is not of the same piece as the rest of the mo- 
nument. 

‘ The sepulchre of Zachariah very nearly resembles that just de- 
scribed. It is hewn out of the rock in the same manner, and termi- 
nates in a point, bending a little back, like the Phrygian cap; or’a 
Chinese monument. The sepulchre of Jehoshaphat is a grot, the door 
of which, in a very good style, is its principal ornament. Lastly, 
the sepulchre in which St. James the Apostle concealed himself has a 
handsome portico. ‘The four columns which compose it do not rest 
upon the ground, but are placed at a certain height in the rock, in the 
same manner as the colonnade of the Louvre rises from the first story 
of that palace. 

‘ Tradition, as the reader may see, assigns names to these tombs. 
Arcurfe, in Adamannus (De Locis Sanctis, lib. i. c. 10.) ; Villal- 
pandus (Antique Jerusalem Descriptio’ ; Adrichomius ( Sententia de 
Loco Sepulchri Absalon); Quaresmius (tom, ii. c. 4, §-), and se- 
veral others, have treated of these names, and exhausted historical 
criticism on the subject; But though tradition were not in this in- 
stance contradicted by facts, the architecture of these monuments 
would prove that their origin cannot date so far back as the earliest 
period of Jewish antiquity. 

‘ If I were required to fix precisely the age in which these mauso- 
leums were erected, I should place it about the time of the alliance 
between the Jews and the Lacedemonians, under the first Maccabees. 


. The Doric order was still prevalent in Greece; the Corinthian did 


not supplant it till half a century later, when the Romans began to 
everrun the Peloponnese and Asia *. | 





—— 


‘ * Thus we find at this latter period a Corinthian portico in the 
Temple rebuilt by Herod, columns with Greek and Latin inscrip- 


tions, gates ef Corinthian copper, &c.—Joseph. (book vi. c. 14.) 
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‘ But in natuyalizing at Jerusalem the architecture of Corinthand 
\thens, the Jews intermixed with it the forms of their peculiar style, 

he tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat, and particularly those of 
which I shall presently speak, display a manifest alliance of the Egyp- 
tian and Grecian taste. . From this alliance resulted a heterogeneous 
kind, of monuments, forming, as it were, the link between the Pyra- 
imids and the Parthenon ; monuments in which you discover a sombre, 
bold and gigantic genius, and a pleasing, sober, and well-regulated 
imagination *, . A beautiful illustration of this truth will be seen in 
the Sepulchres of the Kings. : | 

‘ Leaving Jerusalem by, the Gate of Ephraim, and proceeding for 
about half a mile along the level surface of a reddish rock, with a few 
elive-trees growing upon it, you arrive in the middle of a field at an 
excavation which bears a great resemblance to the neglected works 
of anold quarry, A broad road conducts you by an easy descent to 
the further end of this excavation, which you enter by an arcade, 
You then find yourself in an uncovered hall cut out of the rock. This 
hall is thirty feet long by twenty broad, and the sides of the rock may 
be about twelve or fifteen feet in height. , 

‘ In the centre of the south wall you perceive a large square door, 
of the Dorig order, sunk to the depth of several feet intherock. A 
frieze, rather whimsical, but exquisitely delicate, is sculptured above 
the doog;; it consists, first, of a triglyph, then comes a metope adorned 
with aisimple ring, and eaanede a bunch of grapes between twa 
crowns and two palm branches. The triglyph is represented, and the 
line was doubtless carried in the same manner along the rock ; but it 
is now effaced. At the distance of eighteen inches from this frieze 
runs a.wreath of foliage intermixed with pine-apples and another fruit 
which I could not. make out, but which resembles a small Egyptian 
lemon, This last decoration followed parallel to the frieze, and after- 
wards descended perpendicularly down both sides of the door. 

© In the recess, and in the angle to the left of this great portico, 
Opens a passage in which people Ras walked erect, but where you 
are now obliged to ph get your hands and knees, Like that in the 
great BB sie 5 it leads, bya very steep descent, to a square chamber, 
hewn out of the rock, Holes six feet long and three broad are made 
in the walls, or rather in the sides of this chamber, for the. reception 
of coffins. ‘T'hree arched doors conduct from this first chamber into 
seven other sepulchral apartments of different dimensions,. all exca- 
vated out of the solid rock; but it is a difficult matter to seize their 
plan, especially by the light of torches. Qne of these grots, which 
is lower than the others, ee a descent of .six steps, seems to have 
¢ohtained the principal coffins, These were generally ranged io. the 
following manner; the most distinguished personage was deposited at 
the farther end of the grot, facing the entrance, in the niche er.case 
prepared for the purpose ; and in either side of the-doof a small vaul 
was reserved for the Boe illustrious dead, who thus seemed to guard. 
those kings who had no further occasion for their services... The 
é * Thus under Francis I. the Greek architecture, blended, with. 
the Gothic style, produced some exquisite works,’ bt : 
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coffins, of which ofly fragments are to be seen, were of stone and 
ornamented with elegant arabesques. ; 

* Nothing is so much admired in these tombs as the doors of the 
sepulchral chatnbers: These, as well-as the hinges and pivots’ on 
‘which’ they turned, were of the satne stone as the grot. Almost all 
travellers have imagined that they were cut out of the rock itself, but 
this is evidently impossible, as Father Nau has clearly demonstrated, 
Thevenot assures us “that upon seraping away the dust a little, you 
may perceive the joinings of the'stones, placéd there after the doors 
with their pivots were fixed in the holes.” Though I scraped away 
the dust, I could perceive none of these marks at the lower part of 
the only door that remains standing ; all the others being broken in 
pieces and thrown into the grots. 

‘ On entering these palaces of death, I was tempted to take them 
for baths of Roman architecture, such as those of the Sibyl’s Cave, 
near Lake Avernus. I here allude only to the general effect, ih 
order to make myself understood; for I well knew the purpose to 
which they had been appropriated. Arculfe (apud Adaman.), who 
has described them with great accuracy, saw bones in the coffiné. 
Several centuries afterwards, Villamant found in them remains of the 
same kind, that are now sought in vain. ‘Three pyramids, one of 
which still existed in the time of Villalpandus, marked externally the 
situation of this subterraneous monument. I know not what to think 
of Zuellard and Appart, who describe exterior buildings and vésti- 
bules. WHS eT 

¢ One question occurs concerning these tombs denominated thesSe. 
pulchres of the Kings—-what kings are meant? From several pas- 
sages of Scripture, we find that the tombs of the kings of Judah were 
in the city of Jerusalem; “ And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and 
they buried him in the city, even in Jerusalem.””* David had his 
sepulchre on Mount Sion ; besides, traces of the Greek chisel are dis- 
cernible in the ornaments of the Sepulchres of the Kings. 

¢ Josephus, to whom we must have recourse, mentions three cele~ 
brated mausoleums. The first was the tomb of the Maccabees, 
erected by their brother Simon, ‘ It was,’”’ says Josephus, in his 
Jewish Antiquities, ‘‘ of white and polished marble, so lofty that it 
could be seen at a very great distance. All around are vaults in the 
form of porticoes ; each of the columns which support them is of a 
single stone: and in commemoration of these seven persons he added 
seven pyramids of very great height and wonderful beauty.” 

_ © The first book of the Maccabees gives nearly the same particulars 
coticerninig this tomb ; adding that it was built at Modin, and “ might 
be seen of all that sail on the sea.”” Modin was a town situated ‘neat. 
Diospolis, on a hillof the tribe of Judah, In the time of Eusebius, 
and even in that of §t. Jerome, the monument of the Maccabees was 
still in existence. The Sepulchres of the Kings at the gate of Jerusalem, 


> 





¢ * The author seems to have been particularly unfortunate in his 
choice of this pagsage for the a of supporting the preceding 
assertion ; since it is immediately added: ‘ but they 

into the sepulchres of the kings of Israel.””—T. 
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notwithstanding their seven sepulchral chambers and the pyramids 
with which they were crowned, cannot have belonged to the Asmo, 
wean princes. © . 
« Josephus afterwards informs-us that Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
~ funeral pyramids to be erected at the distance of two 
stadia from Jerusalem, and that her remains and those of her son Izates 
were there deposited by the care of Monabazes. ‘The same historian, 
in his narrative of the Jewish war, tracing the limits of the Holy 
City, says that the walls passed to the north opposite to the sepulchre 
of Helena. All this exactly applies to the Sepulchres of the Kings, 
which, according to Villalpandus, were Pe it | with three pyramids, 
and which are yet to be seen to the north of Jerusalem, at the distance 
specified by Josephus. St. Jerome also speaks of this sepulchre, ‘The 
writers who have bestowed their attention on the monument under ex~- 
amination, have overlooked a curious passage in Pausanias*; but who 
would think of Pausanias in treating of Jerusalem! This passage is 
as follows ; | 
«¢ The second tomb was at Jerusalem. It was the burial-place of 
a Jewess, named Helena. The door of the tomb, which was of 
marble, as well as all the rest, opened of itself, on a certain day of 
the year and at a certain hour, by means ofa mechanical centrivance, 
and shut again soon after. At any other timé, had you tried, you 


‘would sooner have broken it in pieces than opened it.’’ 


* This door, which opened and shut of itself by a mechanical con- 
trivance, might, setting aside the touch of the marvellous, almost 
apply to the extraordinary doors of the Sepulchres of the Kings. 

uidas and Stephen of Byzantium speak concerning an Itinerary of 
Pheenicia and Syria, published by Pausanias. If we had this work 
we should doubtless find it of great assistance in elucidating the sub- 
ject before us. 

‘ The passages of the Jewish historian and the Greek traveller, 
taken together, would therefore seem to afford satisfactory evidence 
that’ the Sepulchres of the Kings are no other than the tomb of 
Helena: but in this conjecture we are checked by the knowledge of 
the existence of a third monument. 

‘ Josephus mentions certain grottos, which, according to the li- 
teral translation, he denominates the Royal Caverns; but, unfortu- 
nately, he gives no description of them. He places them to the north 
of the Holy City, quite close to the temb of Helena. 

* It remains then to be ascertained what prince it was who caused 
these caverns of death to be excavated, how they were decorated, and 
the remains of what monarchs were there deposited. Josephus, who 
enumerates with such care the works undertaken or completed by 


Herod the Great, has not included among these works the Sepulchres 


ef the Kings. He even informs us that Herod, having died at Je- 





¢ * I have since found that it is mentioned by the Abbé Guenée 


‘in the excellent Memoirs of which I have already spoken. He says 


that he purposes to examine this passage in another memoir; he has 
not done 39, which is much to be regretted,’ 
| richo, 
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richo, was interred with great magnificence at Herodium ; conse- 
quently the Royal Caverns were not the burial-place of that prince, 
A.n expression, however, which has elsewhere dropped from the histo- 
rian, may throw some light on this discussion. 

‘ Speaking of the wall which Titus erected to press Jerusalem still 
more closely than before, he says, that this wall, returning towards 
the north, enclosed the Sepulchre of Herod. Now this is the situa: 
tion of the Royal Caverns: these must, therefore, have been indis- 
criminately called the Royal Caverns, and the Sepulchre of Herod. 
In this case, this Herod could not be Herod the Ascalonite, but Herod 
the tetrarch. The latter prince was almost as magnificent as his father : 
he built two towns, Sephoris and Tiberias; and though he was exiled 
to Lyons by Caligula, he might nevertheless have prepared a tomb 
for himself in his native land. His brather Philip had furnished a 
model for these sepulchral edifices. 

‘ We know nothing of the monuments with which Agrippa em. 
bellished Jerusalem. 

‘ Such are the most satisfactory particulars that I have been able 
to meet with relative to this question, I have thought it right to 
enter into the discusgon, because the subject has been rather ob- 
scured than elucidated by preceding critics. The ancient pilgrims, 
who saw the sepulchre of Helena, have confounded it with the 
Royal Caverns. ‘The modern travellers being unable to find the 
tomb of the Queen of Adiabene, have given the name of that tomb 
to the sepulchres of the princes of the house of Herod. From all 
these accounts has resulted a strange confusion—a confusion in- 
creased by the erudition of the pious writers who will have it that 
the Royal Grots are the burial-place of the kings of Judah, 
and have not wanted authorities to produce in support of their 
opinion, 

¢ A critical consideration of the state of the arts, as well as 
historical facts, obliges us to class the Sepulchres of the Kings 
among the Greek monuments at Jerusalem. These sepulchres 
were extremely numerous, and the posterity of Herod very soon 
became extinct, so that many of these receptacles waited in vain 
for their tenants. Nothing more was wanting to convince me of all 
‘the vanity of our nature, than to behold the tombs of persons who 
were never born. For the rest, nothing can form a more singular 
contrast than the charming frieze wrought by the Grecian chisel 
over the door of these awful mansions, where once reposed the 
ashes of the Herods. ‘The most tragic ideas are connected with 
the memory of these princes ; we know little of them, except from 
the murder of Mariamne, the massacre of the Innocents, the death 
of St. John Baptist, and the condemnation of Jesus Christ. 
Little would you then expect to find their tombs embellished with 
light garlands, in the midst of the terrific site of Jerusalem, not 
far from that Temple where Jehovah gave his tremendous oracles, 
-and near the grotto where Jeremiah composed his Lamenta- 
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The.third volume begins with a very interesting commentary 
on the Jerusalem:of Tasso, in which his general geographical 
accuracy i$ established, but his mistakes in sofhe particulars are 
indicated. . So fine a poem deserved so sympathetic and so ac- 
complished an annotator.—Then follows a visit to AEgypt, and 
to Barbary, whence the author returns home through Spain. 
An appendix of instructive, papers fills up this final volume, 
which is certainly the, least interesting of the three; but 
M. CHareausrianp is never dull, even when he talks of him- 
self. Notwithstanding his incessant egotism,—his French aftec- 
tation of an overstrained sensibility, which is always either in 
extasy or in agony,—and his egregious vanity,—he delights by a 
completeness of picturesque expression, which brings before 
the mind’s eye every remarkable feature, natural or artificial, of 
the region visited ; and by a selection of erudite information, 
which attaches to the picture of the present condition the his- 
torigal recollection of the past. The pilgrim of a classical en- 
thusiasm, he carries in his hand the taper of piety, to obtain a 
more scrutinizing-view of the holy images and mysterious crypts 
under the custody of the monastic guardians; and he has repaid 
to religion the exacted service, by this valuable illustration of 
her territorial and monumental antiquities. His glowing elo- 
quence must warm even the sceptic to applause; and his pages, 
like Belinda’s cross, «the Jew may kiss, the Infidel adore.” 


The translation by Mr.Shoberl is ingeneral executed with pro- 
priety, but bears marks of haste, and does not entirely rival the 
polished diction and elaborate splendor of the original 5 of which ° 
the three volumes have been compressed into two. At p. 382. 
of the first volume, an unlucky blunder occurs in the note. 
M.pe CHaTeausriann says (Vol. II. p,137.) that the tradition, 
which supposes Jeremiah to have been born in the village called 
by his name, will not stand its ground against criticism: but 
the reverse is asserted in the English note, viz. that ‘ this popular 
tradition is not inconsistent with criticism.’ Moreover, in the 
appendix to the second volume, the curious itinerary from Bor- 
deaux to Jerusalem, a document prior to the year 1300, has been 
omitted.—These, however, are pardonable frults. The general 
fidelity both of the translation and of the references renders it. 
desirable that the same hand should undertake the other works 
of M. pe CuaTEAuBRIAND, which are adapted for readers of 
taste and piety. , 
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Arr. VIII. Histoire de? administration, &c. &e.; i.e. A History of 
erat the Progress of the Art of War, by Xavier Aupoum. | 


(Article concluded from the last Appendix, p. 511.) 


ur review of M. Aupourn’s voluminous performance has 
\ been already brought down to the boasted ra of Louis XIV. 
We must not flatter ourselves with finding him, as he proceeds, 
either less diffuse or more sprightly than in the early part of his 
work: but his access to official documents, and his indefa- 
tigable spirit of research, are productive of communications of 
considerable utility, and intitled in some degree to the attention 

of our readers. hfe 
The slow progress in the exchange of the antient armour for 
the musket was remarkable so late as the first part of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Old officers thought that they had conceded a 
great deal in permitting one half of the French troops to be 
armed ‘on the new plan; the consequence of which was that, 
while this half was good for very little but attacks, the other 
half was accustomed to confine itself to the defensive. It is 
singular that the Germans, who are in general so much’ wedded 
to old routine, should have taken the lead of the French in this 
respect: but the impetuosity of the latter could never be pro- 
perly reconciled to fire-arms, till the fire-lock was made of a 
much lighter shape than on its first adoption. This improve. 
ment took place under Louis XIV., and was followed, gradually, 
by the introduction of the bayonet. So imperfect was the first 
mode of using the bayonet that, instead of being screwed on the 
outside of the barrel of the musket, it was fixed in the-inside, 
and was regularly taken out on firing. At the battle of Stein- 
kerk, a great part of the French infantry was armed with pikes 
and heavy muskets, and became first accustomed to the fire. 
lock and bayonet by stripping them from the slain of the allies, 
‘The consequence of the adoption of the bayonet was to render un- 
necessary those thickened ranks of infantry, which were 
calculated for the use of so loriga weapon as the pike. In the 
cavalry, the change produced was of an opposite nature, 
Armed with a long lance, the horsemen of former days 
could attack only in a single line; and, having no chance 
against solid bodies of infantry defended by projecting pikes, 
they confined their operations, in a great measure, to the 
cavalry of the enemy. After having adopted fire-arms, they 
were formed into squadrons, and rode to the attack in several 
lines ; but, finding that the infantry still retained great advan- 
tages, particularly by ar a much smaller space of ground, 
the formation of a body dragoons, or of foot-soldiers 
carried on horseback, took place. This name, attributed by 
| some 
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some to a fantastic origin, is in fact derived from the German, 
dragen, to carry. Inaddition to a sword and fire-arms, they 
took with them, at the saddle-bow, a hatchet or shovel to clear 
the- way for the army. Posted in front of a camp, they were 
the foremost in the charge. During several years, they were 
considéred as belonging to the infantry: but, before the end of 
Louis XIV.’s reign, their constitution had approximated to its 
present state, and they were accounted a part of the cavalry. - 

It has become so common among our sprightly writers to 
ridicule the militdry force of the Dutch, that few among us 
are aware that, in the middle ages, the Batavian knights ranked 
among the most formidable horsemen in Europe. In later times, 
Prince Mauriceof Nassau was considered as the ablest General of 
his age ; and his brother, Frederic Henry, attained considerable 
eminence as a writer on tactics. Maurice and Gustavus 
Adolphus were the first Generals, in modern days, who applied 
to the practice of war the knowlege derived ftom the study of 
the antients. ‘The effect of cannon was during some time so 
much dreaded, as to prevent all recourse to artificial positions 
of defence: but, when intrenched camps were adopted, the 
Dutch were consulted as most skilful in this branch of tactics. 
—AIt was under Louis XIV., towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, that the projection of hand-grenades was intro- 
duced; a service of so much danger, in the rude state of the 
science of artillery, as to require the most intrepid among the 
soldiery, who thence received the name of Grenadiers. ‘This 
epoch was, likewise, the beginning of the formation of those 
vast armies which have, in every subsequent war, borne so 
hard on European population. After the death of Colbert, the 
forces of the kingdom, ‘which had been confined by his pru- 
dence to 160,060 men, were more than doubled ; and Marshal 
Luxemburg was the first French General who saw himself at the 
head of what we may term a “ host of modern warriors.” From 
this commander’s predilection for numerous bodies of men, we 
may safely infer that he had-not been educated in the school of 
Turenne; yet he was an able General, and might have added 
greatly to the renown of Louis XIV. had he remained longer 
in favour. VYauban, likewise, one of the greatest ornaments 
of his age, — who, in the words of Fontenelle, “* was the best of 
citizens as well as the first of engineers,” —was allowed to pass 
his latter years in obscurity. M. Avupovuin is no admirer of the 
Grand Monarque, whom he charges with manifesting, through- 
out his whole career, striking proofs of bad education and 
constitutional haughtiness: -but the last fifteen years of this 
eventful reign call forth a redoubled portion of his invective. 
That zra belongs, he says, to the aunals of women; since the 
aioe: monarch, 
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monarch, during the whole of it, was governed by the Caprices 
of the superstitious and vindictive MJaintenon. It was she, he 
adds, who caused the retirement of the best officers, and the 
employment of worthless favourites, together with persecutions 
and sanguinary wars of religion, At last, the long desired 
peace arrived, to heal the wounds of France. Under the rea 
gency of the Duke of Orléans, nothing occurs in a. milita 
point of view, to attract attention; and M. Aupoutn might 
have passed over the period without wandering into digressions 
on such subjects as the plague of Marseilles, the financial 
chimeras of Law, or the daring intrigues of Albéroni. It is 
to these aberrations into civil matters, and to the endless 
minutiz of detail on military points, that we must ascribe the 
bulk and tediousness of the book. 

The long administration of Cardinal Fleury was proverbially 
pacific, and as little remarkable for improvements in the cival 
as for exploits in the military branch of the service. At 
the time of the cardinal’s death in 1743, a vacancy having 
occurred in the ministry at war, it was filled by Pierre, Comte 
d’ Argenson ; who remained in office during fourteen years, and 
obtained a reputation inferior only to that of Louvois. No- 
thing, however, could be more opposite than the motives which 
actuated these two ministers. Louvois, a calculating politician, 
considered the soldier as a mere machine for war: while d’A4r- 
genson, 4 warm man, was attached to the military above all classes 
of society, and found an uninterrupted pleasure in contributing 
to the improvement of their situation. It is of importance to 
distinguish him from other ministers of the same name, who 
preceded him in different branches of the public service, and 
acted their parts with much less reputation. On Marshal 
Saxe’s campaigns, M. AupDouIn is little disposed to enlarge, 
though he does not pass over the battle of Fontenoy without 
remarking how far the knowlege of the art of war was at that 
epoch behind the present day. He takes occasion, at the same 
time, to deplore the melancholy increase in the number of 
victims under the existing system of this fatal art; the joint loss 
at that battle, which was accounted among the most sanguinary 
of the-war, not exceeding 8000 killed andwounded. Louis XV.; 
accompanied by the Dauphin, went over the scent of blood soon 
after the engagement, and was much affected with the hearts 
rending sight : but, however commendable his feelings might 
be at the moment, he possessed neither vigour nor principle 
sufficient to make them influence his future conduct. : 

After the treaty of 1748, the peace-establishment of France 
amounted to 140,000 foot-soldiers and 27,000 horsemen. The 
inadequate proportion of the latter was owing,’ not to want of 
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predilection on the part of Frenchmen for the service, but to 
the embarrassed state of the finances. D’Argenson embraced 
the opportunity afforded by this pacific interval, to carry into 
effect various institutions for the improvement of the condition 
of the soldier. He completely new-modelled the hospitals ; and, 
being convinced of the necessity of a purely military seminary 
for the formation of officers, he was the institutor of the famous 
E’cole ‘militaire which was destined one day to send forth Bona- 
parte to the field. Its plan was to supply board and education 
to five hundred youths, the sons of military men of good 
family ; a preference being given to the aniihuiii of officers 
killed in action.—Among the minor objects of D’ Argenson’s care, 
may be mentioned the introduction of the havresack, for the 
carriage of the soldier’s clothes and provisions. Being made 
of rough leather, it was both more durable and less liable to 
wet than the canvas bags formerly used.—If Louvois improved 
the condition of the army as a body, D’Argenson may be said 
to. have introduced comfort into every regiment, and to have 
been the creator of a kind of family-government, of which a 
person would hardly have thought that the military state was 
susceptible. It was during his ministry that it first became 
‘customary to make to besieged garrisons the offer of returning 
home on parole; a practice which has often tended to abridge 
a hopeless defence. The public roads in France, also, were 
greatly improved by the Comte D’Argenson. They had been 
neglected to a degree which in the present day we should find 
difficulty in believing ; and in this respect, as in the formation 
of intrenchments, the example of the Dutch was of great use 
ro their neighbours. 

The next minister of note in the war department was the 
Duke de Choiseul. He united with its duties those of the mi- 
nistry of marine, and of the secretaryship for foreign affairs ; 
yet such was his energy and regularity, that all these various 
details went on with method and dispatch. The bad manage- 
gment of the war of 1756 is attributed by M. Aupourwn to the 
weakness of the king, and the capricious interference of 
Madame de Pompadour. Shackled as Choisen] was, the. author 
considers him as having effected much. On the conclusion of 
peace in 1763, the army was reduced to the old establishment 
of 160,000 men; of whom not fewer than eleven regiments, 
forming twenty-six battalions, were Swiss. Well may it be 
said that the history of the French army is an apt illustration 
of the slow progress of improvement, when we find that, 
down-to so late a period as Choisey/’s ministry, the arming, 
clothing, and even recruiting for each company, were all exe- 
euted on. the account of the captain. It is needless to oda 
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that the recruiting, or rather crimping, thus carried on, was 
productive of the most disgusting excesses. Men were en- 
trapped by all kinds of fraud, and hurried not unfrequently 
into foreign service, particularly into the Prussian, the common 
receptacle of recruits of every nation and character. Captains 
also were accustomed. to report and receive pay for a greater 
number than their companies actually contained, and considered 
their commission in the nature of a lease, to be turned to the ut- 
most possible profit. Looking only to number, they made little 
difficulty in granting discharges, toexperienced soldiers, when- 
ever a recruit was at hand.to replace them; so that a, great 
proportion of the French troops were raw levies, till the Duke de 
Choiseul fixed a soldier’s engagement at eight years. Those who 
re-enlisted on the expiration of that period were intitled, at the 
end. of .sixteen- years, to. halfspay and clothing; and if they 
were enabled to go through a third period of eight years’ 
service, they retired with whole pay and clothing. 

Seldom does history make mention of a King more averse to 
business, or more unacquainted with the affairs of his kingdom, 
than Louis XV. In the early part of his reign, he left every 
thing to Cardinal Fleury ; and latterly he withdrew his residence 
from his capital, and secluded himself at Versailles. It was in 
vain that Choiseul endeavoured to prevail on him, at a moment 
of national enthusiasm, to exert himself to form a powerful ma- 
rine. ‘To a very animated address on this subject, Louis’s answer 
was, * My dear Choiseul, you are as great a fool as your prede- 
cessors. ‘They all told me that we must have a marine; now 
I foresee plainly that France will never be able to keep any 
other marine than that which is painted for her by Vernet.” — 
Choiseul received his» dismission in December 1770, and was 
succeeded by the Marquis de Monteynard, an upright character, 
but without talents to maintain the public interest against the 
venal intrigues of Madame Dubarry and the Abbé Terrai, 
Among other schemes of depredation which were put in exe- 
cution by these plunderers of the country, was the separation of 
the two branches of the ministry at war, called in France the 
“‘ materiel” and the “ personnel.” The former comprehended the 
army-expenditure in all its branches, whether for pay, provi- 
sions, barracks, &c. ; the latter related to the personal service of 
officers and soldiers, their promotion, their subordination, and 
their military constitution ingeneral. . The division resembles the 
distinction established among ourselves by the separate labours 
of the War-oflice and the Commander-in-Chief’s-office. Nothing 


can be more proper than the discrimination of duties so distinct - 


in themselves : but the object of the court, of. Louis XV. was 
merely to get the army-purchases into their hands, and to com- 
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plete.their, system.of robbing the public in all kinds of markets. 
The nefarious, practice of buying provisions with the national 
money,'to sell.again at a.proft, was prosecuted during the re- 
maining: years of the King; and it. is remarkable that, on the 
very day after,his death, (May 1774,) the:price of grain under- 
went, a,fall,, Terrai finding. it necessary to come forwards as a 
seller,.and to. replace,in the treasury the money which was 
formerly employed, by the King’s order, in enhancing the price 
of bread to his subjects, The French people, always caught by 
outside appearances; ascribed the fall of the markets to skilful 
management on the part of the minister ; a circumstance which, 
joined to other intrigues, enabled him to keep his place for se- 
veral weeks under the young King. At last, however, he was 
dismissed, with the noted St. Florentin, Duc de Ja Vrilliere, who 
had been minister. of the /ettres de cachet for fifty years. 

Louis XVI. succeeded to the crown, loaded by his grand- 
father’s mismanagement with a thousand difficulties,with which 
his: youth and inexperience ill fitted him tocontend. Knowing 
the great regard entertained by his father, the Dauphin, for 
Count Du May, one of his first acts was to invite that noble- 
man to take on himself the charge of the war-ministry. Dz 
May accepted the office ; and, had his life been longer spared, 
he. might have been the instrument of preventing many of the 
future errors of this weak but well-meaning prince. Possessed 
of extensive information and of stubborn integrity, no man was 
ever more inimical to intrigue: but his death took place when 
he-had been only fifteen months in office. He found the army 
rather below the ordinary peace-establishment, and composed 
of 130,000 foot, with only 20,000 horse.. The mode of rais- 
ing men now was either by draft from.the militia, or by vo- 
luntary enlistment, with a bounty of thirty shillings. The 
age of sixteen was the lowest for recruits. ‘The abuse of 
giving military titles without actual commands had been carried 
to a great length ; and altogether the military expenditure was 
not short of four millions sterling per annum. It was at this 
time that the celebrated Turgot was minister of finance. After 
having diffused comfort and satisfaction around him in his pro- 
vincial government, the Limousin, he consented to become 
minister, on two express conditions ; the first, that of stopping 
the ruinous practice of supplying the annual deficiency by loans ; 
the second, of introducing retrenchment after retrenchment, till 
he brought the expence to a level with the revenue. _ His mis- 
fortune lay in too much attention to detail, and in too great 
severity, of. manner; drawbacks which made Mirabeau say of 
him, ‘¢ he does good, but he does it the wrong way.” His 
popularity was soon increased by a display of integrity, which 
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in France was regarded as a wonder. The farmers-general 
were in the habit of paying large gratuities ‘to the ministers on 
the renewal of their leases ; and one of thesé; fixed by the Abbé 
Terrai at a hundred thousand crowns, becoming payable’ after 
Turgot came into office, he distribtited the money on the saine 
day to the poor of ‘the capital.” Emboldenéd by‘a consciousneys 
of his patriotism, Turgot proceeded too rapidly in the progress‘ of 
reform ; removing from office a number of first clerks, arid’ rei 
fusing them the allowance which was customary on retireiient. 
He thus not only deprived himself of their official experience, but 
made them his enemies by the suspicions which he openly expres« 
sed of them. Their successors in office were as yet inexperienced} 
when a pressure, from a variety of causes, brought on an immios 
derate rise in provisions, and threatened an insurrection aréund 
Paris. The disorder having assumed an alarming aspect, Tur= 
got was the only orie of the ministers who remained undismayed. 
‘The ministry at war was then conferred on him, in order that ‘he 
might mtake the necessary disposition of the armed fotces ; and 
in the scenes which ensued, (May 1775,) he displayed a mixturé 
of energy and clemency which procured for him immortal ho- 
nour, and formed a striking contrast to the wavering counsels 
of his sovereign in future years. | 

No sooner was the insurrection suppressed, than Turgot di- 
vested himself of his dictatorial attributes, and returned to his 
former department, the ministry of finance. In regard to the 
military service, his chief improvement was that of the manufaé- 
ture of gunpowder. Before his time, individuals had a perma- 
hent contract for the supply of gun-powder to government, ac- 
companied with a right to search for salt-petre in private houses, 
or wherever they could find it. ‘This proceeding was produc 
tive of inéalculable vexation; and the quality of the powder, 
moreover, was often bad. Turget remedied both these disad- 
vantages, by establishing a government-manufacture, planned 
with the greatest care, and direeted in patt by the celebrated 
Lavoisier. : 

The successor of Du May in the war-ministry was Lieutenant 
General St. Germain, an officer advanced in years, whose his« 
tory was remarkable. Born in a private station, and having 
entered early into the cavalry, he had been obliged, by the conses 
quences of an unfortunate quarrel, to go into foreign service; 
where, in the course of years, he attained a degree of distinction 
which induced the French government to recall him to” his 
country, with the rank of Colonel. After having remaitied a 
considerable time in the service, a second quarrel, or rather the 
disdainful behaviour of the nobility, drove him in 1759 again 
into exile. Having intrusted his property to a’Hamburgh mer- 
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»hant, the owholeswas) lost: by the failure of his friend g.and 
» Ste:Germaia ance more.soughthis native frontiers.and rexired-to 
_spass, his, days.in:poyerty ib Alsace | ‘The.German, regimentsiin 
“the, French: service, heaningyoi diisidistress, agreed among them-_ 
selves 6, make, a@.resenve of Payiss till they; should deste fo 
‘Settle, on, their-old. commander an-anhual,pension,ef Ggol. ster- 
ling. The French minister, Du May, appriaed.of ,. this, ge- 
_Herous/ intention, wrote to the-German,oficers that.it was for 
»the,public to undertakethe reeempence of ‘St. Germain’s services, 
and followed, up: this. notice with: a grant-.of, 4ool, a year. 
St. Germainhad not yet entered on the receipt. of his_allowance, 
and wis at work, like another Cincinnatus, in his garden, when 
_ he-received a letter announcing the death of his. benefactor,.and 
his,own nomination to succeed him. From the,moment. of bis 
entrance on office, the nobility affected the greatest complaisance 
‘to. this.plebeian minister, but were not long. in. combining 
.against,his projects of reform. St. Germain was, like, Zyxger, 
. much too candid-and blunt for a court. Making no secret.of 
his. iatended alterations and retren¢hments, the persons likely-to 
be affected..by them had an opportunity of gaining, before- 
‘hand, the, King’s ear, and of suggesting to him plans tending 
-apparently to,the same object, but operating very differently on 
their, personal interests. ‘The consequence was that, whenever 
St, Germain submitted in a private conference a project of re- 
farm, Louis was accustomed to reply, ‘I havea stillbetter plan,” 
_and would put into his hands a paper prepared by some artful 
-and insidious courtiers.. The minister was obliged, to acquiesce, 
and. his. name. is accordingly subscribed to a variety of regu- 
Jations which, are, apparently very inconsistent with each other. 
St. Germain succeeded, however, in making an addition, to the 
-eficient force of the army, and in_ abolishing .2. number. of 
sinecure places. He also discouraged: the, union of miliary and 
diplomatic. offices, and put a stop to the abuse of..conferring 
yank where no military service had:been performed. -He was pro- 
.ceeding,,also, in retrenching the allowances of officers of, this 
description, when the. King, thinking that he was going: on tgo 
- fast, obliged him to add. a second coloneley to each regiment,5.a 
Measure so much_at-variance with,reform, as to.throw universgl 
ridicule ‘on the aminister.;,, St, Gerimain;weatured to, propose, the 
new-modelling of the, guards, and other military..appendages. af 
\royalty.y.but; on proposing his, plante the: King; he was, obliged 
to.pass over the corps, which, were commarmled.by persons of 
interest; .and,,as these were the most expansive tothe public, 
the, absardity . of . economiging by jzeduging othe cheap carps 
afforded a new source of derision, In matters,which related tp the 
sxeatment of the soldiers, the minister was left more at erty 
5 i 
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With regard to desertion, he lessened the severity of the punish- 
“ment; granting forgiveness to those wlio whould reguine SerVice 
before thé end of six days, ‘and making the definiive yentesce 
labour in irons instead ‘of death’. In another respec, he was 
-Tess'suceessfabua amiall addition which he arude-to die sdldiet’s 
 pay-being accounted an inadequate recompence“for the euttnl- 
gent of their chance of ‘promotion, by the ‘fediactici? of vib- 
-altérn’ appoliémients. ean wh rezeimimn > rstf sdT loml 
‘> "Phe ‘great’ blow to his’ populdrityowasy however; the gitfo- 
‘duction of corporéal ‘punishment, not by the barbarous piattite 
‘of flogging, which has always'been repelléd in‘the‘Frenéh atfity, 
but by: permitting the officers to ‘strike with: the flat Sabre. 
“Though the odidm ofthis innovation attached to St. ‘Germain, 
“the present author alleges that it derived ‘its origin from anofher 
source :- meaning, no doubt, the German officerswho were ad- 
mitted to the Queen’s counsels. , 
St. Germain. resisted the contradictions of the ¢ourtiers with 
‘more patience than his colleagues, Turgot and Malesherbes. The 
‘Jatter,—the same'whom'we have seen come forwatds in the 
‘midst of Jacobin horrérsy#d plead for the life of his sovereign, 
tad been appomted minister of Attres de cachet, and in this 
invidious ‘station found’ means to effect in a few months enongh 
of good to efface the remembrance of ages of oppression. ‘The 
state-prisons were opened, and the minister never consented to 
issue an order for confinement without a clear and specified rea- 
son. Holding at the same time the station’of- minister of ‘the 
howschold, he saw with indignation the scenes of waste atid dis- 
honesty which were displayed: but, in attempting to accomplish a 
reform, he was exposed to the-same obloquy and eventually t6 the 
samé loss of royal favour as his colleagues, Tyrgot atid: 8#!Germain. 
“The latter gave in‘his resignation (October, 1774,) ‘after having 
‘Been two years in office, and retired with the reputation of preater 
‘fitness for a station in active service than’ in the€abinet: 9" 
20. Phe American war having now broken out}‘a man of nergy 
was necessary in the ministerial department; yet Louis X'V1. 
‘went no farther than the Prince of Montbarrey, who had for some 
“time been S?. Germain’s ‘assistant. Montbarrey'was fonder ‘of 
“pleasure than of business, confined his intérest'to the benefit 
“of his own ‘family, atid took especial Cate’ to offend nobody by 
‘reforms. Resting his influence at court ori Madame deManrepas, 
ie found: it necessaty to resign, in December 1780, when that 
influence failed him ; and he was succeeded by the Marquis de 
‘Sgur; who remained in offite ‘duritig’ seven “yéars,° ‘We’ should 
do-the Margtis injustice, says M. AVDOUEN, were’ We to regard 
himeas. the prime mover of the obrioxiots acts passed daring his 
tninistry. °’ The ’moct ‘remarkable of these had reference ‘to 
iad 2E STON ! L1 3 "officers 
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officers in the service who had been born in a private. station, 
It is difficult for us-in this country to conceive how completely 
rank.and power were absorbed in France by the moblesse. Mis 
ra! promotions were divided, into two classes ; one, open to 
the first nobility only, consisted of colonelcies, provincial go, 
vernments, generalships, and ended in the staff of Marshal of 
France; while the other, the object of the lesser nobility, ter- 
minated in a lieutenant-colonelcy, a royal lieutenancy, and oc- 
casionally, by great good luck, in the station (still ehoniianta) 
of maréchal decamp, In the former, the number of candidates was 
almost as limited as the number of appointments: but the 
latter being the objects of all the minor nobility, the sollicitations 
for vacancies surpassed all calculation. A great number of men 
of family were unable during life to rise above the rank of cap- 
tain, while others were accounted particularly fortunate if they 
succeeded in becoming majors.—In speaking, however, of the 
French nobility, it is proper to remind our readers that those of 
the second rank amounted to many thousands, and should, ac- 
cording to our ideas, be put on a level with genteel families in 
England out of trade. As to the sons of farmers and persons in 
trade, the great object of every family that could afford it was to 
withdraw from the service any youth belonging to them who had 
entered it; and the non-commissioned officers, in consequence, 
generally consisted of men who remained in the service because 
they could do nothing else. Of these, one in a hundred might 
reach the rank of adjutant or ensign; and astill smaller propor- 
tion might attain that of lieutenant. The difficulty of promotion 
for the ziers état being less in the light troops and the gens 
@armes, the influence of the nobility at court was such as to ac- 
complish the systematic neglect of the former, and the extinc- 
tion of the latter. ‘The rank of assistant major being sometimes 
bestowed on plebeian candidates, it was abolished i# toto; and, 
to give a finishing blow to their hopes, a regulation was issued, 
in May 1781, to exclude wholly from the rank of officers those 
who could not shew four degrees of nobility. Is it possible for 
us to conceive a greater instance of infatuation ?—at a time, too, 
when the court of France had sent its troops to co-operate in 
forming a free government in America? No doubt can be 
entertained, that this obnoxious edict was one of the chief causes 
of the disaffection of the troops at the time of the Revolution. 
In treating of the history of military music, M. AuDoUIN 
makes some curious observations. The overpowering noise of 
artillery haying banished from modern battles the shouts and 
warlike sangs of former ages, it became necessary to substitute 
a louder music, and the drum and kettle-drum were accordingly 
introduced. ‘The latter was borrowed from the. Saracens, ane 
« 10 as 
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has been adopted into European armies only during the last two 
centuries ; having been first used by the Germans, and taken 
from them by the French. The contrary feeling of the Swiss 
and the Irish regiments in the French service, with regard to 
music, was temarkable. The former could not hear, without 
great emotion, any music which revived the recollection of their 
native land; while the latter, more willing exiles, and indignant 
at the government which excluded them from a participation 
in the honours of their countrymen, were accustomed to march 
to the sound of their national tunes without any other sensation 
than that of increased ardour in their military duty.——-The num, 
ber of foreign regiments in the French service was twenty-three; 
consisting of eleven Swiss, eight German, three Irish, and one 
from the county of Liege. : 

One of the most commendable characteristics of this book is 
the anxiety which is steadily expressed by the author for the pre- 
servation of the health of the soldiers. He exclaims loudly against 
the neglect with which the army-surgeons were treated by go- 
vernment, and maintains that no class of men had stronger 
claims on public favour than the hospital-surgeons.. ‘This opinion 
is supported by powerful documents. M. Caste, first physician to 
the army before the Revolution, shewed, in a memorial presented 
to Louis XVI., that the proportion of deaths was much smaller 
in the military than in the civil hospitals of France; and the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, ina comparison made between the 
deaths of French prisoners in England and of English prisoners 
in France, declared that in the latter they were only one in forty- 
two, while in the former they were one in twenty-five. The con- 
trast is still greater with regard to continental nations. Talk with 
a wounded Frenchman who has been made a prisoner by the 
enemy, and he will exclaim, ‘* How much I regretted the want 
of our hospitals !” while the prisoners of other countries are 
ready to acknowlege that it is to French hospitals and French 
surgeons that they owe the preservation of life. During the 
ministry of Marshal de Ségur, an anecdote, indicative of singular 
disinterestedness, occurred in the management of the hospitals. 
One of his friends took occasion to speak to him of the merit of 
a young physician in the hospital of Condé; representing that he 
had, for several years, done the duty of the chief physician, who 
was aged and infirm. ‘ And has he not,” asked the Marshal, 
«¢ made application either for the place or for a gratuity?” “So 
far from it, that he goes on purposely in obscurity, from an appre- 
hension of injuring the interest of the old man, whom he loves 
as a father.” The Marshal, affected with this example of kind- 
hess, sent the young man a handsome gratuity, and transmitted 
it, to prevent all uneasiness or distrust, through the hands of his 
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vetietable friend. — Another example; equally remarkable; had 
been exhibited some time before in a quarter in which it was 
least to be expected. Turgot was followed in the finance-depart- 
ment by C/ugny, who died in office, and was succeeded by Za- 
boureak, amodest and generous character, who, without hesitation, 
acknowleged that the duty was too hard for him, and needed the 
co-operation of an assistant. He requested to have Necker joined 
with him, under the title of counsellor of finance; and after 
having had the courage to confess his inadequacy to the whole 
charge, he went farther, and declared that his assistant was su- 
perior to himself. He extolled Necker’s industry and talents ; 
and, pronouncing him intitled to the first rank in the department, 
he afforded the singular example of resigning it in his favour, and 

succeeding him in the second. | 
Such was the extraordinary introduction of Necker into 
public life. M.Avupourn seems perfectly aware of his infe- 
ribrity to Turgot, and has no hesitation in censuring his conduct 
in Some points, while in others he appears to have pleasufe in 
praising him. The discretion shewn by Necker at the time of 
his abrupt dismission by Louis, in the beginning of the tumults 
of 1789, deserves to be particularly mentioned. On the rith 
July, at eleven o’clock in the morning, Necker received a fettre 
de’ cachet containing his dismission from all his ofhces, with 
orders to quit the territory of France without delay ; and recom- 
mending, above all things, secrecy and dispatch. Had this been 
‘known to the National Assembly, no doubt a very strong opposi- 
tion to his removal would have been made: but Necker avoided 
the least mention of it, even in his family. He entertained 
some guests at dinner; and, on stepping into his carriage, as 
if to go to an evening-party, he proceeded to fulfil the orders 
of his sovereign, and had nearly reached Brussels before his 
departure was known at Versailles. He was destined to re- 
main only a few days in exile; the determined spirit shewn by 
the Parisians on the 14th July overset the counter-revolutionary 
projects; and Louis and the National Assembly lost no time in 
inviting Necker’s return, declaring that * the king, the nation, 

‘and its representatives, all expected him back.” 
'* S@gur was succeeded in the war-department in 1787 by the 
Count de Brienne, lieutenant general, and brother of the prime 
minister; a person of acknowleged merit as an officer, ‘but 
dnexperienced in the details of administration. Aware of his 
a@meapacity, he procured the institution of a council ‘to assist 
him, ah expedient which is generally found as useless in’ the 
cabinet as in the field : individual responsibility being the only 
effectual source of efficiency, either in military or m other appoint- 
ments. The Count de Brienne remained in office some = 
after 
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after the retirement of his brother, but withdrew in November 
1780, and was succeeded by the Count de Puységur.—We are now 
approaching to the wera of the Revolution; and Puységur con- 
tinued in office only eight months. Such was at this juncture 
the pressure of political affairs, that scarcely any time remained 
for army-regulations ; and accordingly the ministry of Puyséeur 
is marked by little else than directions for the-supply of forage 
and provisions : a fact, however, which implies no derogation 
from his: knowlege of the service, which was very extensive, 
though unfortunately -of little avail under the peculiar circum- 
stances of his-ministry. These details; and the memorable 
events of the r4th July, occupy the chief part of M. Aupourn’s 
fourth volume; to a length, indeed, which greatly exceeds the 
proper limits of a military work. Yet this part of the book 
will be found possessed of interest, arising, no doubt; more 
from the nature of the events than from the mode of nzrration. 
The style continues as bad as before, though here and there we 
meet. with an exception from the general deficiency. We 
particularly remarked the occasion on which Louis XVI, finding, 
after the defection of his troops and the capture of the Bastille, 
that resistance was useless, adopted the resolution most conge- 
nial tohis personal feelings, and repaired to the National Assembly 
to announce the dismission of his obnoxious counsellors. He 
communicated the orders given for the removal of the troops 
to a distance from the capital, and his intention of repairing 
in person to Paris on the 17th; a step which he invited the assem- 
bly to announce. A deputation was immediately sent tothe Hotel 
de Ville, headed by the eloquent Lally Tolendal ; who, on his 
return, expressed himself thus: ‘I found the hall filled by citi- 
zens of all classes, and the neighbouring square thronged with 
the people. I said, Citizens, the honour of the French name is 
now at, stake — would you not rather suffer a thousand deaths 
than..be the cause of tarnishing it?” They answered me b 

declaring. their-unanimous assent. ‘When I added. that:the 

should indeed be free, that the King had promised it, that he 
had: come.to throw himself into our arms, that he put his. trust 
in the citizens, and had sent away the soldiers, they interrupted 
me with reiterated cries of % Jong live the King!” We come, 
said I,-to offer you peace on the part.of the King and of, the 
National Assembly. — All repeated with transport, “ . Peace, 
Peace !’? When [ added, ** You love your wives, your children, 
your King, your country,” a thousand voices shouted, “ Yes, 
Yes #? I then ventured; to-go farther, and asked, ‘ Shall there 
not, be now an end to civil discord? to proscriptions ? shall not 
the Jaw alone be left to act ?” and I was answered by an univer- 
sal shout-of “* Peace, Peace, and no more proscriplions !” 


In 
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_In,a political work of such length, the affairs of England 
are necessarily introduced on various occasions : but the author: 
knows just.as much about them.as the majority of his country- 
men,, and. falls into a number of odd mistakes. Like M. de 
Montgaillard-and other Frenchmeny he has a: magnificent idea 
of the, wealth of our India-Company. Lord North, he observes, 
(Vol. JIL... p..407.) was in their pay, and even ‘ /e rot: Georges” 
had.long been tributary tothem. ¢ Very little was wanting,’ says 
the,,author, ‘ to complete the triumph of these sovereign~ 
merchants, and make them as absolute in America as in India. 
This was to be accomplished through the medium of bills 
demanded by the King, and obtained by the minister : —but the 


energy of the colonies deranged the project ; they unanimously. 


refused the payment of the tax on tea.’ The errors in English 
orthography are not less amusing than the misconceptions of 
our constitution. We are told of the party of the Wigts, of 
the nautical talents of Lord Sandwick, of the oratory of Edmond 
Burcke, and of the patriotism of Lord Chatam, better known 
as the illustrious commoner, Williams Pitt. It was a fas 
vourite plan of Abbé Terraz, says M. Aupov1n, to remove the. 
pictures from the gallery of the Louvre, and to make it intoa 
winter Wauxhail. We have been entertained, likewise, with 
the author’s partiality to the profession with which he is himself 
connected: ‘ There can be no doubt,’ he says, ¢ that of all 
classes in society, the military is the most respectable.’ Like 
many other Frenchmen, also, he complains of our endless wars 
with his country, and of our eagerness to stir up the Continent 
against it.— Though politics are often introduced into this 
work, the author’s views appear to be very superficial. Among 
other strange notions, he is never an advocate for a sovereign 
employing a prime minister, but thinks that the general direc- 
tion of affairs should remain exclusively with the head of the 
state ; as if it were a matter of course that all sovereigns were 
competent to such atask. A wish to depreciate the Bourbons is 
apparent throughout the book, and derives but too much sup- 

ort from their history ; particularly from the domineering 
fabite of Louis XIV., to whose prodigal waste of blood and 
treasure the writer ascribes the distress of France for so many 
years after that monarch’s death. 

--M..Aupourn is already known as the author of some 
publications, particularly one on ‘ Maritime Commerce *.” He 
seems to be infected with the cacoéthes scribendi, and is by. no 
means slow in promising farther contributions to the world. One 
of his proposed works is intended to treat “¢ on Military Recom- 





* See Rev. Vol. xxxiv. N.S. p. 538. 
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ences,” and ianether on the: “* Writers of French History.” 
Publish when he may, ~we hope that he will shew’ more atten- 
tion to the rules of composition in his future’ than he has 
manifested.in the present work. In the volumes before us,’ he 
appears to have gone on without any previous method, and 
to write on the topic that occurs, whatever it may be, till he 
has exhausted it, without considering how many. other’ thi 
have aclaim to a-share of his attention, Hence his: long- 
winded details about Louvois, about Ségur, about the army- 
uniforms, &c. Sometimes, indeed, an anecdote is introduced, 
and affords a pleasant contrast to the rest of the book. The 
history of Fischer, (Vol. III. p. 200.) a noted partisan on the’ side 
of the French in the German war of 1756, is remarkable; as 
well as the exploits of Mardrin, the celebrated robber in the 
eastern frontier of France. — We have already taken occasion 
to mention the efforts made by the Abbé Terrai, and other 
unworthy ministers of Louis XV., to remain in office after that 
king’s death, Their fall, however, was unavoidable, and it took 
place accordingly on St. Bartholomew’s day, an epoch unhap- 
pily too notorious in French history. When some person 
remarked to the Spanish Ambassador, Aranda, that this was 
a cruel St. Bartholomew’s for the ministers :— ‘* At all events,’” 
replied his excellency, ‘ you cannot call it the massacre of the 
innocents.” — Few books stand more in need. of such enliven- 
ing passages than this production of M. Aupouin. The 
importance of its subject has induced us to bestow considerable 
attention on it, but the view exhibited of it in our pages is 
probably al] that an English reader will be desirous to take. 


It possesses little interest as a general treatise on military mat-' 


ters ; and as a technical book on the French service, it is chiefly 
useful to persons on the other side of the Channel. 





Art. IX. Histoire abrégée de la Re a de Venise, &c.; i.e. An 
Abridged History of the Republic of Venice; by Eucrne La- 
BAUME. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1811. Imported by Deconchy, 
Price 11, 4s. 


ENETIAN history has been less studied in this country than - 


we might have expected from the natural sympathies of 
mercantile opulence. In modern Europe, the earliest seat of 
eminent commercial prosperity, Venice preserved the remains 
of antient luxury and civilization, and revived them for the 
use of another world. Its foundation was due to the ware- 
house-keepers of Padua. ‘The feluccas of the Adriatic can 
ascend the Brenta only after having deposited half their loading: 
stowage-rooms were therefore. constructed on the ore " 
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island near the mouth of the Brenta, for the reception of such 
superfluous cargoes ; and thus began the establishments which 
were destined to become the imperial Venice. <- rst & 

‘When Attila besieged and took Aquileia, many ‘mercharts 
fled, with’ such property as they could secure, to these maga- 
zines’; Of ‘which the insular situation was’ inaccessible to: the 
barbarian soldiery. ‘This Aquileian ¢olony occupied the hitherto 
unbuilt Lido’ di Malamvczo, and, by carrying new habits’ of 
commerce and connection into the place,’ rapidly and visibly 
increased its importance. Arian refugees from Constantinople 
settled there under Theodoric. URE EONG G83 bois’ 
"Until the year 709, a parochial form of government ‘had 
sufficed for the purposes. of a very tolerant’ police ; ‘and: each 
island‘ elected its‘own overseers; who were’called tribunes, In 
709, however, it was judged necessary’ to’ combine ‘the ‘isles 
under one municipal constitution ; anda charter of incorporation 
was obtained ‘from’ the Emperor: Leo, and approved by Pope 
John V. This charter instituted an elective doge, and the first 
individual elevated to that office was ‘Paul Lwke'Anafesto, who 
resided in the Heraclean island. ae 

From Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, some enlarged grant 
of jurisdiction was obtained for these doges, at the expence of 
the King of Lombardy; and, as this additional jurisdiction 
comprized a part of the shore or continent of [bombardy 
already called Venetiz, from vinna, a name of the fishing- 
nets which were spred there to dry, the republic henceforth 
obtained, the name of the Venetian, and its metropolis* was 
called Venice. dite aphes 


terre 


the Greek Emperors had not maritime power enough to 'defend? 
During the crusade against Saladin, they were espédially Ssuc* 
cessful ; they obtained 85,000 marksof silver for transporting the 
European armies ; and they employed a portion of the soldiery 
in annexing the coast of Dalmatia to their own territory.* Nat 
only with the Mohammedan pirates they wages maritime wars, 


but also with the republic of Genoa; whic 1, about’ the cldse | 


of the fourteenth century, had conceded to the Venetians~theé 
empire of the Mediterranean sea. At length, the contihentat 
acquisitions of the Venetians began to excite the jealousy both 
of the Emperor of Germany and of the King of Francés, andthe 
league of Cambray was formed, which’ terminated the ‘Progress 
of Venetian prosperity. : Shs Sieie Cares aR ase 
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io Khe advangement of.navigation among the Portuguese opened 
a new route to the-Fyst-Indies; and, greatly “diminished tlic 
trafic of Venice with; Mexandria fog oriental -productionss> -In 
46585 the conspitacy of (Bedmar sheok.the interior constitution 
of; the sittey-and. inggeduced,.a mysterious. system sof espial, 
which: abslished. the Jiberal spirit of the preceding age, ..A 
‘Lurkishi war; which the senators prolonged, withgur object; or 
Putpose, front164 1 t0.1669;-but-merely forthe, patronage and 
Perquisites-to which the-siege of Candia.gave.a_pretext, come 
pleted the exhaustion of the country. . During the Jast century, 
Menice; was- always the admiration of the traveller, but the 
pity: of the statesman ;—the glittering shell of a decayed. pros- 
ptritys . Its weakness was revealed, and its.doom of desolation 
fixed, by the French conquest of.the city in 1805.. 
«Thy baseless ‘wealth dissolves in airaway, 
Like mists that melt'before the morning ray: 
No more on-crowded mart, or busy. street, 
- Friends meeting friends with unt hurry greet. 
Sad on the ground thy princely Neschinki hand 
Their altered looks, and evil days portend, —s_ 
And fold their arms, and watch with anxious breast 
The tempest blackening in the distant west. 
Yes, thou must droop ; thy Midas dream is 0’er; ? 
The golden tide of commerce leaves thy shore.’”? >° ee 


[See Mrs. Barbauld’s poem, Rev, for April last.] -- 


The history of Venice has been amply, if not happily, illus- 
trated. About the year 1400, the doge Andreas Dandalo drew 
up the earliest extant chronicle of the republic; and Justiniani, 
who died in 1489, left a manuscript-treatise, De Origine Urbis 
Venetiarum, which, was, printed in 1492, and again in 1534. Jt 
was translated into Italian by Domenichi, and consists of fifteen 
books. — Sabellicus, in 1486, attempted a Latin abbreviation of 
preceding’ notices, which were progressively brought down to 
his. own.times, and obtained for him the situation of historio- 
gtapher. Scaliger taxes him with partiality, and says that the 
money of the Venetians was the source of, any historic knowlege 
that he possessed. — Suazkasini, Bembo, Paruta, Morosini, 
Foscarini, and. Nani, continued these official annals; which 
haye, been. collected in twelve quarto volumes, forming ‘the 
ground-work ; of all, subsequent narrations. ‘These twelve 
quartas, the Abbé Laugier turned into French, abridging them 
inro.twelye octavos, which appeared in1758. His work is now 
deemed too prolix; and M, Iazaumn undertakes to reduce it 
to,a.sixth part of its antient,dimension. He dedicates the re- 
sult of His toil to the Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Napoleon, and, has 
provided an agreeable and sufficient account of this once cele- 
brated commonwealth, with much neatness of compilation. 


His 
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His first: book ‘treats of the origin of the Venetians. The 

parish-meetings of 409, which applied for a municipal constitu- 
tion to the Emperor, are here described as an Assemblée pénérale 
dela Nation: the inefficiency of the tribunes is depicted as an 
auterité tyrannique ; and the forms of the French Revolution are 
thus carried back into elementary society. ~ : 
° Book IF. opens with the sway of the first doge, Luke Anafesto, 
a ‘man of merit, who during twenty years guided the state with 
wisdom and justice. The history of the third doge, Orso Hypato, 
proves that the Greek Emperors claimed Venice, and willingly 
favoured the assertion of its independence on the Lombards; or 
other western sovereigns. The patriarch of Grado had episco- 
pal jurisdiction in the town, and, having quatrelled in 800 with 
the doge, retired to the court of Charlemagne. This event 
brought on the attack of Venice by Pepin the son of Charle- 
magne, which was not successful, but which served to free the 
Venetians from being dependant on the eastern Emperors, who 
neither remonstrated against the attack nor lent aid to the de- 
fence of the city. Angelo Participazio, the tenth doge, com- 
manded at this period, and deserved by his great qualities to be 
considered as the second founder of his country. | 

The twenty-third doge, Orseolo, who acceded in 976, merits 
notice for the instructive character of his administration. He 
imported from Constantinople artists in mosaic, and statue- 
founders, to decorate the church of Saint Mark, which had suf- 
fered from fire; and having wasted, like another Solomon, 
the whole revenue of his country on the embellishment of a 
temple, he retired into a monastery, and died nineteen years 
afterward. He was canonized by Pope Clement XII. =~ ~ 

Book III. treats of the period between gg and 1173, whith 
contributed especially to the formation of the naval force of the 
republic. Some pirates had landed in Venice during a wed- 
ding, and carried off the bride and her jewels. Vessels were 
armed and sent after these Saracens ; the Venetians recovered 
their Helen, and her necklace; they instituted an annual festi+ 
val in honor of this maritime triumph; and this became the 
cause of a naval establishment, which enabled them to protect 
the commerce, not of their own citizens only, but of their 
neighbours. The sea-ports of Istria and Dalmatia then offeted to 
recognize the sovereignty of Venice; and to subscribe towards 
the maintenance of its fleets, in order to have their trade pro- 
tected by convoys, and their havens guarded by armed cruizers. 
Thus the eastern coast of the Adriatic became subject to the 
republic; and this military marine was made a source of emo- 
lument to the country, by letting it to the crusaders. 

A remarkable miracle happened in 1084, during the reign of 
Vital Falieri, the thitty-second doge. The German — 
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Henry LV, came;to Venice, in order personally to worship the 
body of Saint Mark, which had been brought from Alexandria 
many.ages before, and was now interred in the middle of the 
great.church. In honor of so distinguished a pilgrim, it was 
judged necessary to remove the steps of the altar, to open the 
vault of the tomb, and to prepare for lifting up the lid of the 
granite coffin. A numerous clergy, splendidly habited, waited 
around the chasm, and endeavoured to diffuse with their tapers 
a distinct light through the catacomb: sacred music calmed the 
impatience of a yast assembled throng of curious nobility and 
pious beauty.; while acolytes, by swinging their censers, en« 
deavoured to keep open a narrow path through the crowd for 
the imperial votary. At length, the Doge and the Emperor 
arrived, attended by a stately retinue, and proceeded to kneel 
with devout humility on cushions which overhung the edge of 
the sepulchre. By forcible machinery, the ponderous lid of the 
coffin was now displaced: whenlo! it was empty. —This dis- 
appointment, in an age of infidelity, would have appeared ludi- 
crous: but, in an age of credulity, it would have been deemed 
ominous, if Saint Mark himself had not deigned to make his ap 
pearance alive on the altar, and to accompany the two sovereigns 
to a dinner, which awaited their re:urn from church! ‘Fhe 
conversation of the saint was as edifying as his resurrection, and 
as brilliant as his glory; and, after the repast, he walked back 
into the coffin, and was again immured in a sepulchre which 
piety may violate no more. 

Under the thirty-fourth doge, who was also of the Falieri 
family, a great fire laid Venice waste. ‘The new buildings were 
executed in a more costly and solid manner; and this event, 
though ruinous to many, greatly contributed to the embellish- 
ment and grandeur of the city. 

The fourth book comprizes a period extending from 1173 to 
1311. ‘The forty-first doge, Henry Dandolo, was chosen into 
that office notwithstanding his blindness, and executed it with 
the spirit and the prudence of a great statesman. M. Lapaume 
thus sums up his character: (Vol. I. p.135.) 


¢ Dandolo, at the close of life, had to struggle with the court of 
Rome, which disputed his right of. nominating the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople: but, adroitly bending to circumstances, he yielded a vain 
pre-eminence, by the concession of which his country might obtain 
more solid advantages. , At length, this great man died in the city in 
which he had become so illustrious, at the age of ninety-seven, in the 
year 1205 ; leaving behind him that glory which is attached only to 


those‘ extraordinary men whom nature produces after long intervals. 


Ts’ the Jast moment of ‘his life, the vigor of his mind remamed entire, 
and no weaknes$ appeared to announce in him the weight of age or 
the approach: ofi dissolution. : All the Venetians bewailed <  s B, 
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“father : “each re retted him as a hero, who was at once the conqueror 
“and the founder of an empire ; and as that one among all their doges 
Who had clevated his country to the highest pitch of importance and 
‘splendor ie | yen 


.,, Gratitude continued. the sovereign office in the. family of 
Dandolo:, But this led the way to constitutional discontents. 
The obility separated into distinct parties, democratic and 


6 Binlay! ee 


aristocratic ; of which the former was headed by,Tiepola, and 


the latter by Gradenigo ; who, having finally prevailed, became 
loge in 1288, and in 1297 accomplished the purpose of . his 
elevation by depriving the plebeian class of the right of suffrage, 


and causing a new golden book of voters to be made out, in 


which only the better sort, the independent housekeepers, were - 


inrolled. The right of suffrage was rendered hereditary with 
the families included in this registration; and the grand council 
nominated by them, being declared perpetual, became an au- 
thority stronger than the doge, who was henceforth to be 
merely its mouth-piece. 

‘The Venetians had soon occasion to perceive how essential 
it is to excellence in the class of gentlemen, that they should 
be frequently exposed to plebeian conflict. A few families, 
skilfully intermarried, could shortly dispose of all the offices of 
the state: the approbation of the people was become useless: 
no one sought to acquire it by eloquence, nor to merit it by 
virtue ; and the history of their confiscated rights was not even 
learned by heart, to obtain a plaudit for a maiden speech. ‘The 
polished man, the favourite of the powerful families, insensibly 
rose in the state; and courtesy was cultivated, together with 
the favor of the ladies, with a sedulousness which civilized 
Venice even into effeminacy. The expectants of preferment 
were mostly bred at Padua, and were instructed to qualify them- 
selves at the same time for the bar and for the church;. since 
they were destined to accept a senatorial gown, or a cure of souls, 
or a collectorship of the customs, as opportunities of obtaining 
vacated preferment might dictate. Marriage was a forbidden 
speculation; it was necessary to remain a cicisbéo, in order to 
keep within reach of a bishopric. ‘That “ each should be apt 
for all things” was Castiglione’s idea of the education of a gen- 
tleman ;.and this notion was so consummately realized in the 
Venetian nobile, that all the offices of the state were at length 
given. by fortuitous ballot, by a raffle of gold and silver balls in 
urns of destiny, as capricious as the throwing of adie, This 
atrangement, was. equitable to all the registered families; and 


the. birthright of every nobile resembled henceforth an annuity, 


in lottery-tickets. 

_The national effects of this singular organization deserye 

notice the more as they tend to prove that the pressure of 
formal 
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formal institutions, and not the character of individual mi- 


wnisters, is the chief cause of public conduct. ~ First; the 
mobili were numerous, and the majority of them poor : but they 


were all within reach of the highest dignities, and the inferior 
of to-day might be the superior of to-morrow. Hence, in 
order to stiperinduce an appearance of habitual equality, the 
enacted ‘sumptuary laws, and forbad any other than bla 
clothes*in’ ceremony, or white dominos in undress, or gondolas 
unvarnished, ungilt, undecorated. These sumptuary laws, and 
the impossibility of employing catriages in the city, forced the 
superfluous’ wealth of the merchants to seek ostentation in 
building, and thus produced the architectural magnificence of 
Venice. — Secondly; the nobili were required to fit themselves 
both for the church and the bar; and, as the supple conscience 
of atheism could alone prepare them to take at command the 
oaths of ordination or those of the custom-house, it wag 
fashionable among them to be followers of Pomponatius, 
Venetian atheism, however, having church-preferment for its 
object, was not, like French philosophy, the patron of iflu- 
mination, but the ally of credulity. ‘The ceremonies of super- 
stition were performed with publicity, and despised only in 
private ; and although the Venetian church repeatedly incurred, 
and received, the excommunications of the Pope with more than 
Protestant contempt, yet it never fell into heretical dissent.— 
Vbirdly ; the protracted célibacy and respectable destination of 
the numerous suitors for preferment, who were obliged to wait 
for the deaths of incumbent predecessors, favoured a laxity of 
sensual.morality, a dissoluteness of practice, and a sollicitude 
for inoffensiveness, which are rarely united. "Welcomers of 
libertinism, but not of impudence, the casinos of assignation at 
Venice offered a sofa, and a curtain, to every vice. Thé 
cautious pfofligacy of ‘a Venetian’ mobile was indulged by an 
invisible polite, which tolerated every enormity but indecorum ; 
and which punished, not to be rid of guilt, but to prevent ex- 
plosion.— Fourthly; the casualty of public office, its distribu- 
tion by ‘accidental allotment, and the long leisure of ‘the expect- 


atit competitors, all tended to form a gambling spirit in the 
Venetian aristocracy. Onr games of risk, such as EO, Faro, 
&c: are almost all of Venetian origin; -and the successive: 
swarms of sharpers,’ which that city has ‘hived, are notorious. “ 


Book V. extends from the year'1312to T40o. ‘It describes 
the ascendency of the nobili, and the wars with the patriarch Of 
Aquileia, with Verona, and with Padua. ‘The doge and historian, 


Andrea Dandolo, now flourishes. The conspitacy of bina ft 
name 


the war of Hungaty,—the revolt of the Candians}=—thé ind 


conflicts with the Genoese, —the taking of Chioggia, and: 
App. Rev. Vor,.rxvi. Mam rete. 5 
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the conquest of Corfu, are successively related ; and the book 
terminates with a, sketch of the relative situation of Europe, 
in which at this period Venice maintained a proud position. 

The sixth book embraces a shorter, but a more incidenta}; 
not a more eventful, period ; extending from 1400 to 1441. 
A foolish versatility of policy towards the petty Italian states, 
Browne out of the intermarriages of their princes with powers 
ul Venetian families, depicts, in all its perniciousness, the na- 
tural spirit of such a nobility. ‘ What is my country to my 
family?” is the secret question which, in proportion as he 
prizes pedigree and aggrandizement, every member of ‘stich’ an 
aristocracy asks himself. Family-spirit, — nepotism, as the Tras 
jians called it, — ruined Venice, as it ruined Florence, and as 
jt ruined Berne. 

Volume II. opens with the seventh book. The author 
grows more sedulous in his detail as modern times approach, 
but is not more instructive, for the very reason that so many 
individuals are noticed whose conduct was unconnected with 
general principles. Sforza introduced the French into Italy, 
which was the great misfortune of Italian policy; and he is 
appreciated with patriotic tenderness, not with cosmopolite 
justice. 

Book VIII. extends from 1468 to 1g01. It involves 
much of the general history of Europe, which Mr. Roscoe has 
lately familiarized, and which we therefore deem it wholl 
needless to recapitulate. ‘The acquisition of Cephalonia and of 
Cyprus, and the creation of the three Grand Inquisitors, whose 
conduct congealed all that remained of liberality, are the 
changes most peculiar to Venetian affairs. * 

‘The next book sketches the age of Leo X. Venice at this 
time possessed great wealth, and employed it with taste; palaces 
were built; and the saloons were adorned with works of the 
best living painters. ‘Two folio volumes, intitled, Splendor, Or- 
bis Venetiarum, contain the best description and delineation,of 
its magnificence. Lorenzo Crasso published in 1666 two 
quarto volumes, containing the biographies of Venetians 
who were distinguished in statesmanship, ‘in literature, or in 
art. Many Doges, three Popes, and many painters are re- 
corded: but, among men of Ictters, the names of Bembo and 
Sarpi are the most conspicuous, The.crop of fame grown 
amid all this opulence is on the whole paltry. “Wealth has 
always its conditions to make.with intellect,.and too often pur- 
chases silence instead of patronizing sincerity. : 

‘The termination of this chapter gives a brilliant. picture of 
the general state of culture in Italy, which renders still more 
remarkable the local dimness of Venice: (Vol. ii. p. 218.) 
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)* No age has presented a more interesting epoch in. the history 
of the human mind. Casting over it a hasty glance, we‘observe at 
Pavia Jerome Gardanus, who was extending the limits of-algebra ; 
and at Brescia, 7: artaglia, who was resolving for the first time equa~- 
tions of the second degree, and subjecting the. path of bombs.te. the. 
laws of theory. At Mantua, Castiglione was composing his popular. 
work the Cortegiano ; and at Verona, Fracastorius was exc ing as 


a physician, and as a Latin poet. Ariosto, whose songs are so se- 


ductive of every heart, was preparing the inspiration of Tasso, and 
the celebrity of the court of Ferrara, whicli was destinéd to possess 
them both, Florence, in the midst of Italy, recalled Athens’ to 
memory, Patronized by its merchant-princes, it nursed Arétiny 


Jovius. Guicciardini, and Machiavel the great preceptor of kings. At. 


Rome, the historian Bembo was secretary to Leo X. ; Trissino was re-. 
viving the sublime art of Euripides and of Sophocles ; and the annals 
of Tacitus, discovered in Westphalia by the exertions of Beroald, were 
restored to light, and destined again to instruct the world. Michel 
Angelo, in obedience to pontifical mandates, was elevating the cupola 
of St. Peter; which Raphael, yat a boy, was preparing to adorn. 

* Adventurous navigators, in imitation of Amerigo Vespucci, were 
exploring regions unknown, and conferring vast empires on petty 
sovereigns; and the architects Sansovino, Palladio, and Bramante, 
were building palaces for all the princes of Italy. Charles V. was 
adding celebrity to the pencil ef Titian, which was destined to render 
both of them illustrious; while Leonardo da Vinci was expiring in 
the arms of Francis I.; and Raphael among the Cardinals of Rome:— 
a spectacle glorious alike to the power which bestowed and to the ta- 
tents which received such homage; in which princes are seen, by 
giving the signal for public admiration, to excite a general taste for 
the arts, and in which the glory of one age is preparing for that of its 
successor 1” 


‘The tenth book treats much of French interference in Italy, 
and carries on the history to 1570. —'The eleventh proceeds to 
1618, and includes the conspiracy of Bedmar.— The twelfth 
and concluding book conducts the history to the year 1797. This 
part of the work is very meagre in its details, and exhibits a scan- 
tiness of materials which is indeed to be referred to the paucity 
of native historians, but is not thus entirely to be excused. ‘The 
hundredth doge acceded in 1654, which gives an average reign 
of about ten years to each doge. A concise enumeration of 
the subsequent sovereigns continues the chronicle, not the 
narrative, to the period at which the French, by the aid of a 
democratic party, obtained footing in Venice. ‘She treaty of 
Campo-formio gave the town to Austria; and a subsequent 
treaty restored it to France. How changed from the Venice 
of Sannazarius ! 


“s Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in yndis 
Stare urbem, et toto dicere jura mari.” 
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' Venice has long ceased to be the centre of an active,com< 
merce. During the last century, it subsisted as the metropolis 
of a vast portion of Lombardy : but this source of income and. 
expenditure is now dry.. As a military station, it has no value; 
and it is probably destined to crumble slowly back into a silent 
mausoleum of departed opulence, The talismanic ring is 
broken, which made Venice the queen of the Adriatic. It 
may perhaps assemble, during its henceforth melancholy car- 
nivals, the fugitives from conquest, the victims of confiscation, 
the wanderers of disgrace, the starvelings of bankruptcy, and 
the pseudonymous refugees of political persecution. It may 
open to the various patients of disappointment a quiet hospital 
of cheap and stately lodgings, adapted at once to hide and to 
console the misery of privation and the pangs of remembered 
affluence. It may also become the darling monastery of 
those, whom revolution has harshly sentenced to retirement. 
It may thus resemble those islands of Madrepore, which in- 
dustrious insects built out of the the deep, whose weeds were 
coral, and whose pebbles were pearl : but which, under the tread 
of armed men, soon crumble into sterile shoals, and serve only 
to harbour the famishing despondence of such as escape ship- 
wreck. 





—— ——— 


Art. X. Cuvres de Ponce Denis (Ecoucnarp) Le Brun; 
&e. &c.; i.e. The Works of Ponce Denis (Ecoucuarp), Ls 
Brun ; Member of the Institute of France, and of the Legion 
of Honour. Arranged and published by P. L. Ginguené, a 
ber of the Institute; with a preliminary Account of the Life and 
Works of the Author, by his Editor. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 2l. 8s. 


A VERY Striking frontispiece, from a bust of Le Brun, in- 
troduces these volumes; and the reader, if he be tinctured 
with the slightest belief in physiognomy, is prepossessed in 
favour of an author whose countenance unite$ the firmness of 
the patriot with the contemplation of the philosopher. Yet 
it is not either as patriot or philosopher that this publication 
professes to exhibit M. Le Brun. It is here intended to shew 
him to the reader as a satirical, an amorous, and a sublime 
poet :—in the words of the editor’s motto from Chaussard, 


“© Malin, tendre, sublime, a Pimmortalité 
Il consacra les sots, Pamour, la liberté.’’ 


M. Le Brun has been mistakenly supposed by the careless and 
superficial observers of the literature of their own; times, .to 
be one of those poets: whom the Revolution made known to the 
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world. The general tendency of his poetical pieces on public 
matters gave strength to this erroneous notion ; and the curious 
circumstance of his never publishing any co/lection of his works, 
during a long life, still farther propagated the error : — but M. 
Ponce Denis (Ecouchard) Le Brun was born at Paris so far back 
as the year1729. His father was attached to the service of the 
Prince of Conti. Whatever the nature of his employmerit may 
have been, (which little affects the fame of his son,) he was 
greatly esteemed by this Prince; and it was at the antient Ho- 
tel Conti, which occupied, on the Key of the Quatres Nations, 
the site of the present Hotel des Monnaies, that Lz Brun received 
his birth. His poetical turn, and the penetration and spright- 
liness of his genius, manifested themselves at a very early period; 
and being sent to the College Mazarin, he there passed through 
his studies in the most brilliant manner. Some of the principal 
events of his life, and the chief features of his poetical character, 
may be clearly and briefly collected from the following free 
translation of the funeral eulogy which was pronounced on him 
(in the year 1807.) by M. Chenier, a distinguished member of 
the National Institute : 


“* We have lost a justly celebrated poet. Le Brun is no more, 
Various labours have distinguished his long career; but, although he 
has been eminently successful in several classes of verse, which would 
appear to be of the most opposite nature, yet it is on lyric poetry, the 
principal object of his studies, that his reputation willrest. The son 
of the great Racine (whose é/éve Le Brun had the happiness to be- 
come) transmitted to him the heir-loom of classical composition, and 
the language of that memorable zra in which Frenchmen boasted at 
once of. genius and of taste. It was Le Brun who, while yet a young 
man, interested Voltaire in favour of the descendant of Cornei/le. 'Vhe 
lyric poet did not appear unworthy to be the bond of connection be- 
tween two great men. He dared to give the powers of speech to the 
classical shade of the father of the French drama; and the author of 
Merope listened to the voice of the author of the Cid. — An imitator of 
Pindar, Lz Brun sang of “¢ Enthusiasm” in inspired numbers. When 
the envious enemies o Buffon endeavoured to tarnish his renown, Lx 
Bron avenged the eloquent philosopher, in an ode which will remain 
in Our, poetry as a monument of superior genus and of courageous 
friendship,. Thus the name of this accomplished poet associated itself 
with the names of his illustrious contemporaries. Often elevated and 
sometimes ambitious in his style, searching for strong and not reject 
ing bold expressions, he sang of every subject that suggested subhite! 
ideas—God—Nature—Liberty—Genius --Victory. . 

_“ Those numerous exploits, which for the last ten years have com- 
manded the admiration of the world, re-animated the age of Lz Brun. 
Just ready to expire, his melodious voice was yet equal to delebrate 
these wonders, the last and the greatest which it tecorded. Posterity, 
that inflexible judge, will mark the qualities which distingaished Le 
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Bron, and will not conceal his defects. For us,—at the sight of this 
tomb, in which his, remains repose, but in which his glory is not bu- 
ried, what have we to do, in paying these last solemn duties to the 
worth succcessor of Malherbe and of Rousseau, but to register our 
gtitffor his loss, and our respect for his genius ?”” | 


. To thisisketch, we have only to add that Le Brun expe- 
rienced more than the ordinary vicissitudes of a poetical life ;— 
that, besides his unfortunate quarrel with his wife, after four- 
teen years of nuptial happiness *, he became a beggar in the 
year £782, by intrusting all his httle property to the noble house 
of Rohan;—that, even in the society of the great before the 
Revolution, he maintained'a steady independence and love of li- 
-berty;—- that he continued to raise the voice of poetry through- 
out the scene of horrors which ensued, (a proof, at all events, 
of considerable carelessness of temper, if not of versatility of 
principle) ; —and, - finally, that Bonaparte, after several hand- 
some gratuities, settled on him a pension of six thousand francs 
per annum, for the last few years of his life +. 7 

We now enter on a review of the * Chefs @Giuvre” of Le 
Brun, his lyrical compositions. ‘To these we shall devote our 
chief attention; since the funeral eulogy, above translated, appears 
very justly to fix the pillar of the author’s reputation on this 

asis. 

The odes are published in the order (or rather disorder) which 
was advised by Le Brun himself. Variety seems to have been 
the sole object of this arrangement; and it is the best object 
which an editor of detached copies of verses can have in view. 
That the praises of wine should follow the praises of love, and 
that both should be interspersed with the record of heroic ac- 
tion; that the valley, in a word, whether pastural or agricul. 
tural, should be intersected by the range of hills, seems to 





* Weare not disposed, nor have we room, to enter into the de- 
tails of this lamentable affair. Le Bruw seems to have been very ill 
used: but he resents it too furiously. See his “ Lines to Ven- 
geance,”” 

+ This annuity was announced to the poet by Duroc, Grand Ma- 
reschal dy Palais to Bonaparte. In the year 1786, a similar annuit 

of 2,00c livres} had been conferred on him by Louis the XVIth, 
through the medium of M. de Calonne, Controleur Général des Fi- 
nances. On.the occasion of this pension, namely, the convocation of 
“ Les Notables,” Le Brun was accused of selling his principles to the 
court: but he seems to have written in favour of that measure con 
gmore; (see vol. 2d. p.234.) and if we may credit his editor and ad- 
vocate, who tells us that the claims of friendship were no. longer ope- 
rative on him at Le Brun’s death, he by no means deserves such an 
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have been the author’s happy design. The consequence is that 
we scarcely know any modern ‘¢ corpus’? of lyric poetry which 
can vie with that before us, which is indeed * animz plenum.” 
Here are the grave and gay, the lively and severe, most 
pleasantly intermixed, yet. carefully discriminated. The 
collection, in a word, (if we may venture so to express our- 
selves,) resembles that union of beauties which nature onl 
presents 3; where, decided as she is in contrast, she is equally 
effective in the general harmony of colour. This is high com. 
mendation ; and we proceed to substantiate its justice. 

Our first selection shall be from the ode to Buffon; of 
which the intention was to console the great subject of it 
under the calumnious attacks of his numerous enemies. The 
two concluding stanzas ever appeared to us singularly beautiful, 
We make no apology for now citing, or rather reciting, them : 


‘ Buffon, des que rompant ses voiles, 
£t fugitive du cercueil, 
De ces palais peuplés a étoiles 
Ton Ame aura franchi le seuil, 
Du sein brillant de Pempyrée 
Tu verras la France éplorée 
T’ offrir des honneurs immortels, 
Et le Temps, vengeur légitime, 
De [Envie expier le crime, 
Et Penchainer a tes autels. 


¢ Moi, sur cette rive déserte 
Et de talens et de vertus, ‘ 
Je dirai, soupirant ma perte: 
Lllustre Ami, tu ne vis plus ! 
La Nature est veuve et muette ! 
Elle te pleure ! et son Poete 
N’a plus delle que des regrets. 
Ombre divine et tutélaire, 
Cetie Lyre qui t’a su plaire, 
Je la suspends a tes cypreés.’ 


We are sorry to take notice of the lamentable specimen of 


the bathos, which is exhibited at the conclusion of the Ode on 
the Earthquake at Lisbon, in1755. The general ideas and the 
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* This and several others of the pieces here printed have been long 
known to the world : yet many of Le Brun’s published works are 
here omitted ; and the greater portion of each of the present volumes 
is entirely new. ‘They pignt have been largely increased, had not 
the editor deemed it his duty (a duty in the farther exercise of 
which he was restrained by the bookseller) to omit ode, elegy, epi-. 
gram, or poem of any description, of which the public principles, or 
private personalities, appeared to him to require suppression. 
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gerieral expressions of that ode are so truly grand and ‘poetical, 


that it is with pain we remark the ‘Jame and impotent cor 
clusion :* — but © it must be so.” Our praise would not be 
worth reception, if our censure were not worth regret. : 
$ Tu fus, Lisbonne; O sort barbare ! 
Te n'est plus que dans.nos regrets !? 
Brava! This is the opening of the last. stariza but one. — 
Observe the opening of the last : 


© Tel un Sapin, &c. &c. 
Un Sapin |! — an engulphed city ¢ompated to a fir-tree stricken 


_ by lightning! —but how is this bathos redeemed by the follow- 
ing tender seu Wesprit, or jeu damour, if it pleases Le Brun? 


¢ Au Printemps. 


€ O tot qui viens avec Léphire 
Nous rendre les Jeux, les Amours, 
Les douces Nuits et les beaux Jours, 
Et qui ne me rends point Thémire ; 


* Fatal Printeips, avec Zipbire 
Ab! reprends les Jeux; les Amoure, 


Les douces Nuits et les beaux Jour: - ’ 


Qu’en forais-je, hélas ! sans Théntire ?? 

The ¢ Ode to Voltaire,’ containing the defence and the recom: 
thendation of the descendant of Corneille, has some glorious, 
passages: but, considered as a whole, its charmh rests in the 
heart of the writer. He has, in fact, transferred his simple 
feeling of benevolence on this occasion, his ‘ plain love of 
doing good,” into his poetry. 

In the ode on ‘ Enthusiasm,’ we meét with several noble 
stanzas. The following is our favourite : 


$0 Liberté ! que tes Orages 
Ont de charmes pour les grands Eaurs : 
+ ne craignent point ces Naufrages 

’on leurs Noms s’élancent vainqueurs. 

Victime de ton beau délire, 
Ditt mon sang arroser ma Lyre, 
Content, je mourrai dans tes bras ! 
Par d@affreyx Tyrans menacee, 


A-t-on vu lg Muse d’ Alcée 
Palir a Paspect du Trépas ? 

The ode on the death of « Lycoris’ possesses much the same 
sort of merit and the same attractions as the ‘* Monody” of 
Lord Lyttelton. Those only who can enter intg a poet’s feel- 
ings on the loss of a beloved wife can appreciate such produc- 
tions ; to al] others, they must. be coldly uninteresting — 

| est, 
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best, and .must appear hypocritical, (or- bypocrenical) at the 


worst. . — . 


_ The. 2oth ode, on an illness of the author,” has the reat 
attraction of being. more free from express mythological re- 
ference than the generality of Le Brun’s poetty. He is indeed 
too apt to mistake the ory of the’ arttiént bards \ for their in- 
spiration: “he is more ¢lassical thar’ étough}” if we may so 
convey ‘our meaning ;—-but the. very opening stanZa will-res 
present this ode in no unfavourable light, will supersede sor; 
rather supply all that has been unsaid in) our panegyric, and 
will prove the author even of so slight a composition to be a 


man of genius : 
‘ Je descends au sombre Rivage ; 
Recevex mes adieux, Soleil, Muses, Amour! 
Tot! qui de ma pensce as le dernier hommage, 


Lhemire! ah! je te perds : ge perds plus que le Jour.’ 


The 16th ode of book the ad. ‘sur un Rendezvous pendant 
P Orage,’ ( Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem deveniunt,’*) 
reminds us forcibly of a certain fat and timid couple of lovers, 
who (as we have heard it related, or have somewhere read,) 
always went to bed in a thunder-storm. Onsuch a “ Celadon 
and Amelia,’ we have no other observation to make, than that 
Le Brun is not quite so successful as ‘Thomson ‘in his descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary ‘ Rendezvous.’ ae 

© Ni Louvres, m Prisons ? says M. Le Brun in his ode on 
‘The Golden Age,” page 155. Poids 


© Assassiner les Rois, c’est blesser les Dieux mémes : 
Ils sont, n’en doutex pas, les Fils de Jupiter,’ 


says the same M. Le Brun, page 169. This inconsistency 
appears to us something like the due punishment inflicted on a 
man, when the ghosts of his wholesale assertions arise in judgment 
against his newly alarmed imagination :— but ‘ the poet of 
liberty,’ in this ode, (on the assassination of Three Kings in 
1771,’) not only breathes the most courtly strains of horror at 
the martyrdom of these ‘royal sons of Jupiter,’ but adds some 
stanzas which have really something of a prophetic effect, when 
applied to the present. state of France : . 


‘ Lage d’or épargna des Rois a nos Ancétres : 
dls étaient réservés @ hos Siecles d’airain. 
Mortels au ceur de bronze ! il vous fallut des Maitres ; 
> “Vous étiez las d avoir le Ciel pour Souveraine> «>> a+ ° 


© Vous ne Pécoutier pas, cette Voix prophétique °°" > > 
* Qui vous dit: “ Arrétex, Peuples ; que faites=oou¥ ? 
“3 ¥ ew ! @0us-wnéme, assérvir au Pouvoir despotique 
ss 6 Lafiere Liberté dont vous futes galoux ! . 


a , “ Ox? 
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Oui, le Ciel va donner des Rois, dans sa colére, 

“A vos Ceurs endurcis, Ffatiguis de bienfaits : 

“ Vous ne méritiez plus les doux regards d'un Pére: 
Un Maitre impérieum va punir vos forfaits. 

Vos Moissons, vos Trésors, vos Enfans et vous-mémey 
Tout cesse d’étre a vous, tout sera son butin.”’ 

Vous ne P écoutiex pas, cet Oracle supréme : 

Par vous la Terre esclave a subi ce Destin? 


Had the ‘ Maitre Impérieux’ read this ode, when he signed 


the order for Lz Brun’s pension? — though, if he had, we pre-. 


sume that conscious innocence dictated some such reflection as 
«« Let the gall’d jade wince,” &c. &c. 


While we censure this author for indulging in too close an 
imitation of his classical models, and for the too frequent in- 
troduction of scraps of mythology, we are perfectly aware that 
he occasionally adapts these allusions to his subject with much 
ingenuity. For instance, in the 16th ode of the 3d book, he 
laments his impetuosity in sending a letter of undeserved seve- 
rity to his mistress ; who, afflicted as she is, yet forgives his 
offence. ‘The concluding lines of one of the stanzas are far 
from unpleasing : 


¢ Ah! jai lancé le trait du malheureux Céphale, 
Mais Procris, en mourant, pardonne a son Epoux. 


Ode 5th. book 4th. ‘4 Fanni, sur un Baiser,’ is a model for 
those amorous poetasters, who, not contented with « making 
woful ballads to their mistress’ eyebrow,” are guilty of a species 
of infidelity or of folly not easily pardoned by a parliament of 
loye. Those rhymers, in a word, who “ kiss and tell,” or 
«tell without kissing,’ may here find food for meditation ; 
and, if they chuse, for plagiarism. Le Brun himself seems to 
have had Sappho, rather than ‘ Fanni,’ before his eyes in the 
composition. Have we not read of a heart, long ago, which 
was not only much in the same state (as myriads of hearts have 
been) with the subject of the following lines, but which told 
the tuneful tongue to betray its feeling in nearly the same ex- 


pressions ? 
; ¢ I] se trouble, il palpite encore, 


a x 
at II se plagt a se consumer, 


— 


Il desire, il craint, il adore, 
Et tout conspire a Penflammer. 


¢ Aux accens deta voix mon ame est éperdue ; 
Mes regards inquiets brillent d’humides feux ; 

Je rougis, fe palis 3 un voile est sur ma vue ; 

Tous mes sens sont en proie au délire amoureux.’ 
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This is more like Sappho’s original, than the imitation of 
Ambrose Philipps. It is more vigorous, more. natural, more 
Grecian *. : 

‘Le Débat de? Amour et de la Raison, ode 2.55 book b+5 is 
very piquant. Indeed, we think that Le Brow .is happiest in 
the convivial, the amorous, and the plaintive classes of lyric 
poetry. His sublimities, although often successful, are too 
often laboured. 

©‘ Amour me dit, “ Aime Lucile.’’ 
Raison me dit, “* Ne Paime pas.”’ 
Amour ! Raison! couple indocile, 
Aurez-vous d’ éternels débats? &e., 


‘ Ainsi, mon ame est balancée, 
Entre I Amour et la Raison, 
Et ma fréle barque est poussée 
Par le Zephir et ? Aquilon, &c, &e. &e.? 


In the ¢ Chant du Banquet Républicain, apres ja Bataille de 
Marengo, et la Signature de la Paix, ode 22+, book 6., (notwith- 
standing the seductive ideas excited by the second division of 
the subject, ¢ /a Signature de la Paix !’) we cannot be expected 
to take much interest. It is, however, we acknowlege, in spite 
of our patriotism, a spirited effusion ; and we heartily wish 
that we could now exclaim, on this side of the Channel, 


‘ Buvons, buvons, a la Victoire ! 
LA VICTOIRE A CONQUIS LA PAtrx.’ 


We were pleased with the ‘ Chant dun Philantrope, pendant 
les Horreurs de P Anarchie ? ode 7., book 6. If the writer 
COULD sing during the detestable atrocities of the Revolution, 
we rejoice, for the sake of humanity, that his strains were of 
such a nature. 


© Prends les ailes de la Colombe +, 
Prends, disaisje a mon ame, et fuis dans les Déseris ! 


Ow gue Pasile de la Tombe 
Nous sépare enjin des Pervers ? &e. &c. 


Then, after a frightful enumeration of the crimes of these san- 
guinary Atheists, too feebly called ¢ Pervers,’ the author returns 
with much effect, and a striking variation, to his original idea : 
‘ Prends les ailes de la Colombe, 
O mon ame! fuyons, fuyons dans les Déserts, 


Ou que Pasile de la Tombe....+ + 


Quot ! nous céderions aux Pervers ! 





——- 


* See the “ Translations from the Greek Anthology,” fora most 
animated English version of this record of antient enthusiasm. 
+ See, inour Review. of Wheelwright’s Poems, Number for March 
1812, an instance of the happy expression of this sacred thou 1 
on, 
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© Non, nowy c'est trabir la Paiviel 
| » Fugez-la pour jamais, jour de sang ct de pleurs ! 
| Que sa Gloire Lapdeins fretrie 

Appelle et trouve-des Vengeurs.’ 


We confess that we rather sympathize with this energetic sen- 
timent. It has something of patriotic devotion in -it 5, some- 
thing of the ‘© Non ante revellar!” &c. which accords with our 
opinions of civil duty. At all events, the ‘ Quoi! nous céderions,’ 
&c. considered as a specimen of art in composition,—as a forci- 
ble sequence to an aposiopesis, —-cannot, we think, fail to insure 
some admiration. 

The concluding ode of the first volume bears for its motto, 
sé Exegi Monumentum.”. In a letter in the 4th volume, 
Le Brun makes some apology for the apparent arrogance of 
applying to his own works the justifiable boast of Horace: 
but still (although we admire the nerve of this production,) we 
do not hke any modern author to say of himself, 

“ Grace a la Musé qui m’ inspire, 
Ll est fini, ce monument 
Que jamais ne pourront détruire 
Le Fer ni le Flot écumant, 
Le Ciel méme, &c. &c. &c. 
The faitest portion of this ‘ Monument’ to the fame of the 
author is, we think, the charming and tender ode, (2d., book 
6th.) intitled * Mes Souvenirs, ou les deux Rives de la Seine.’ 
The Directory, it seems, had allotted to Lr Brun a residence 
in the Louvre, (“ i Louvre, i Prisons!) according to the an- 
tient custom of receiving men of literature and science in that 
hospitable palace. Here every object that could most interest 
the eyes of the declining bard attracted them on each bank of 
his beloved river, and the record of his gratitude is worthy of 
its excitement. From these gentle and engaging Recollections, 
we must select some passages: vt 
© Dans l Asile de ma Vieillesse, 
Un Sort heureux présente a mes regards contens 


Li aspect des lieux o% ma. Jeunesse 
Vit eclore ses doux Printentps. 


~ © Paisible Nymphe de la Seine, 
Que ton Onde me plait! que tes Bords me sont chers ! 
Ton Onde est pour moi l Hypocrene, 
Et tes Bords me sont P Univers. 


‘Tu sembles de mes destinées 
Réunir a la fois et partager le cours : 
L,a; conloient mes jeunes années ; | 
.- Lei coulent mes derniers jours”. 9. > ree ck 
‘Pointing to the College Mazarin, where he wis' educated, 
the poet recourits his youthful sports with the most natural 
pleasure : 
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pleasure : but the character of the man breaks forth distinctl 
in the following. stanzas. Not only his tone of freedom *, 
but his pardonable though high-flown vanity, and above all his 
devotion to love and beauty, are here conspicuous. 


© La, ma Jeunesse indépendante 
Puita tes premiers Feux, céleste Liberté ! 
> “Rome, Athénue, 2 mon Ame ardente, 
. Prétaient leurs Arts et leur ferté. 


© Ou’aux premiers accens de la Gloire 
Ji palpita ce caur, porte du Prix! 
Comme des Nymphes de Mémoire 


1] -devint pour jamais épris ! 


* Ceint de triomphantes Guirlandes, 
Je crus franchir le Pinde et ses bords immortels-; 
De mes poéttiques. Offrandes, 
- Muses; je parat vos Autels. 


‘ Mon Laurier conquit une Amante ; 
Vainqueur, mon jeune front plut aux yeux de Myrté ; 
Ob! combien la Gloire est charmante 


Quand elle enfldme la Beauté ! 


‘ Ce premier sentiment de ? Ame 
Laisse un long souvenir que rien ne peut user ; 
Et ¢’est dans la premiére flame 
Ou’est tout le Nectar du Baiser. 


‘ Age aimant, dge d’innocence, 
Age ou le ceur jamais n’a de replis obscurs ; 
Ta pudeur feint peu la décence ; 


Tes gouts sont vrais; tes feux sont purs! 


' © Ainsi, quand la Vieillesse arrive, 
Du long Fleuve des Ans je remonte le cours 3 
Et je retrouve sur la rive 


ZL’ dge des Jeux et des Amours.’ 


We have bestowed, according to our intention, so much time. 
on the Odes of this bard, that we must be comparatively brief 
in our analysis of his three remaining volumes. 

The second volume consists of Elegies, Epistles, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. In the first division, are some good translations 
or rather paraphrases from ‘Tibullus; who was seemingly the 





* Asa proof of the genuine attachment which Le Brun felt for 
liberty, his editor tells us that M. De Vaudreuil (one of the earliest 
patrons of the poet) had often occasion to make an apology for his 
ardent é/éve, who in his recitations had.expressed himself too ‘boldly, 
for the delicate ears of the court on subjects of government. He 
would say, in a gentle voice, to the titled circle, —** Ces poctes sont 
vraiment fous !—mais les beaux vers! les beaux vers {’’ and then ask 
Lz Brun for an elegy, or his poem of Psyche, which. set. every’ 
thing to rights again. ~ ike 


favou- 
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favourite, and certainly the most congenial, master of the 
author, even when writing lyric poetry. To Pindar, indeed, 
he appears to have been a willing slave; though sometimes 
breaking his bondage in a splendid act of disloyalty: but to 
‘Tibullus he was a devoted friend as well as disciple. 
In the second division, we have some lively. letters inverse ; 
ially that which is intitled ‘ Sur la Bonne et la Mauvaise 
Plaisanterie ;? and that playful receipt to procure a sound sleep, 


which ends, 


‘aux inévitables progres 
Du Dicu dont MARMONTEL atteste la présence.’ 





This is not the only instance in the bqok in which Marmontel 
is mentioned as the climax of an encouragement to somnolency; 
or in other terms of disrespect; and Le Brun evidently was 
hostile to the fame of the long-esteemed author of Moral 
Tales.” Could he have felt that hostility, (whatever his private 
reasons might be,) had he read the ** Memoirs of Marmontel ?” 
We think, that delightful book must have forced any rival to 
admire the author. , 

The third division includes extracts from a poem in four cantos, 
called ‘Les Veillées du Parnasse.” This unfinished work pre- 
sents us with Orpheus and Eurydice, Nisus and Euryalus, Her- 
cules and Omphale, and Psyche, supposed to be related as 
stories, by the God of Verse and the Muses, in French heroic 
couplets. We are greatly pleased, though some of these 
thrice-told tales may fatigue the ear, with the fragment of a 
letter from LE Brun to a friend on the last subject, that of 
Psyche. {t thoroughly coincides with our own ideas of the 
grace and elegance manifested in that attractive specimen of 
antient invention, and irresistibly demands another tribute of 
admiration for Mrs. Tighe’s beautiful poem. (see Rev. Vol. Ixvi. 
p.138.) After having noticed the coarse manner in which Apuletus 
has transmitted this Milesian Tale through the medium of the 
Latin, and censured even his favourite La Fontaine for his 
prosaic French version of it, Le Brun observes; ‘ It would 
be no easy attempt to render the Tale of Psyche a really 
classical composition ; and it is a treasure of delicacy and of 
sentiment which the spirit of genius will never cease to ap- 
preciate. To such a spirit, the tender, the ingenuous Psyche 
is eager to give delight. ‘The withered heart and the degraded 
tasté cannot be interested in her character.’ We deem this 
quite prophetic, if we may again apply the epithet to the shrewd 
conjecture of a poet: —but, indeed, if we may speak of the 
noble play of “ De Montfort” in the language of its encomiast, 
and describe the muse of tragedy as dejected by the cold re- 
ception of her “ last best effort ;” we are sure that we may 
say of * Psyche,” (as we have lately seen her living again — 
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her natural beauty,) that the readers who do not delight in her 
revival, and’ who tolerate her dead contemporaries, ‘are cone 
demned by Le Brun’s anticipating sentence, and rank under 
the wretched ‘denomination of * the withered heart, and the 
degraded taste.” How'should we have regretted the interrup= 
tion of the poetical/labours of Le Brun on this sweet sub- 
ject, which he has shewn himself well calculated to treat, had 
we not so charming a substitute in our native poem; nay so su+ 
perior, although so similar, a mode of representing “ Psyche |” 

Ia this third division of the IId volume, we have also 2 
poem intitled * La Nature; ou le Bonheur Philosophique et 
Champéetre,’ containing fragments of four cantos, and some very 
pleasing verses throughout. Our limits forbid quotation : but 
we refer our readers to the poem with confidence; whether 
they chuse the canto of Wisdom, or of Liberty, or of Genius, 
or of Love.—The volume closes with some detached transla- 
tions, from. the first book of the Iliad, from the opening of the 
Georgics, from Theocritus, and from Tibullus; and with some 
‘ Verses of Youth,’ which have, as usual, more promise than 
perfection. 

Volume III. contains Six Books of Epigrams: besides 
Poems on different occasions. Of the Epigrams, we can 
only say (and it is saying everything) that, although we by no 
means compare them, in any quality, to those of Martial, yet 
they fully deserve the well-known character which Martial has 
given to his own collection. We had made several marks for 
citation in this volume; which to many readers will probably 


be the most attractive part of the whole publication: but we 
must be contented with a few. 


« Sur une Demoiselle qui avait fait un Drame et un Enfant.. 


‘ Cette Muse, assex profane, 
A fait deux euvres, dit-on, 
Lune, en dépit d Apollon ; 
L’ autre, en dépit de Diane.’ 


¢ Sur le Docteur B*¥**, 


‘ J] sait Pindare, il sait Homére, 
Il sait Aristote et Platon, 
Moise et Sanchoniaton ; 
Il sait méme encore, dit-an, 
Parler grec, chinois, bas-breton: 
Que ne sait-il plutét.... se tatre ?" 


¢ A une jolie femme qui moralisait. 


‘ Vous qui, miewx que défunt Caton, 
Préchez la réforme a Cythére, 
Get ous jeune Giiceére, 


uel’ Amour s’endort au Sermon ? 
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Des Jansénistes d’Tdalie 

A peine serait-il gotté. 

Jamais sesithe plus jolie 
Grave Sermon ne fut dicté + 

C'est bien dommage, en vérité, 

Que vos yeux préechent la folie.’ 


* Sur un poate bien ennuyeux et bien Athée, 
6 Tout est matiere, a dit ct lourd Poéte ; 
Zl ne veut pas que Pon croie a esprit : 
il a-raison ; et sa preuve est complete, 
Des le moment qu’il parle ou qu’il écrit? 

- ‘The fourth volume comprizes the author’s correspondesce 
with Voltaire; from whom we have those very interesting 
letters on the subject of his protégée, Mademoiselle De Cor- 
neille, which we have already mentioned. ‘These letters do in- 
finite honour to the heart of Voltaire: we cannot think that it 
is possible for any person to read them without emotion, or 
without improvement.—Here also are some letters’ from 
Buffon, from D’ Alembert, Helvetius, Thomas, and Palissot ; ina 
word, here is a little bundle of epistles from no ordinary cor- 
respondents. ‘They have. not, perhaps, a// the attractions either 
of novelty or of literary merit, considered as compositions, 
which a very sanguine reader might expect: but they will 
generally amuse, and frequently instruct. 

The work concludes with an ‘ Essay on the Genius of the 
Odé,’ a piece of animiated and just criticism which could not 
have been written on such a subject by any but a poet: with 
some lively remarks on the Aappy audacities of the great Cor- 
neille, in his style of poetical expression; with a judicious and 
classical dissertation on the peculiar merits of ‘Tibullus; with 
some trifles called ‘Dreams,’ &c., which might as well have been 
omitted; and with a fragment from. a work of Le Brun, 
bearing the title of ‘ La Wasprié? a name derived from the 
satirical appellation of ‘“* Wasp,” which Voltaire had bestowed 
on Fréron. ‘This fragment, also, we could have desired to 
remain unpublished ; not that it, is devoid of satirical merit, 
for, on the contrary, it overflows -with gall, and has all the 
bitter excellence which Johnson so cordially attributes to 
Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe: but “ somewhat too much of this;” 
and, although Fréron appears, from several passages in the cor- 
respondence, (which passages we also wish had been suppressed,) 
to have deserved the dreadful scourging which he received, we 

et should have been ‘better pleased to hear no virulent strains 
of satire from the harp of conviviality, of love, and of poetical 


enthusiasm, 
Hodg: wrx 
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CID, Boracic, notice respect- 
ing, 141. 
Egypt, obs. on the antient sculp- 
eee fae es 
Agriculture, See Husbandry. 
4itin, Mr. Kis Shecwsiaigas on the 
Wrekin, 136. 
Albuera, battleof, remarkson, 405. 
Alcohol, in various modifications, 
obs. on its effects on the sto- 
mach, 201. 


_ Alderney, some account of, 128. 


Alps, Lapland, obs. on the height 
of, 238. 

Anana, See Maguey. 

Anjere Point, account of, Zor. 

Aneurysm, obs. on by a French 
surgeon, 484. Internal aneu- 
rysm successfully treated, 485. 

Apothecaries, not to be found more 
north than the town of Gefle 
in Gestrickland, 228. 

Arabians, Nunnation of, obs. on, 
28y. note. 

Architecture, Church, antient, par- 
ticulars of, in Cambridgeshire, 
and in Cheshire, 18. e¢ seg. 

Argenson, Comte d’, war minister 
of France in 1743, his cha- 
racter, &c. 51t. His laudable 
plans and improvements, 512. 

Argos, its state the same now as 
in 1756, 498. ~ 

Army, of France, from the time 
of Henry LV., summary of its 
state and progress, 451—455. 
All the superior commissions in, 
filled by the nobility, 518. 

rt, antient, obs, towards a ge- 
neral history of, 114—123. 

App. Rev, Vou. exvii. 


Article, Greek Prepositive, itsa 


plication and meaning fully dis- 


cussed, 161—178, 273—2 

Artizans, obs. on the distinction 
between that word and the term 
Artist, 118. 

Arts and Sciences, on the encou- 
ragement of, 311. 

Avena nuda, on the culture and 
uses of that grain, 195. 

Aulicus Coguinaria, of Bp. Good- 
man, edition of, 297. 

Azara, M. d’, the Spanish am- 
bassador in France, his don 
mot on St. Bartholomew’s day, 


523. 


B 

Ball, magnificent, of the Russian 
nobles, 420. 

Banana, its utility and productive- 
ness in Spanish America, 40. 

Bank.-notes, See Bullion. 

Bardiglione, or sulphate of lime, 
mem. on, 140. 

Bark, of the spruce-fir, a substi- 
tute for bread, on the failure 
of crops in Lapland, 232. 

Bayonet:, when first used by the 
French, 509. 

Benevolence, diffusive, opinion on, 
443- 

Bennett, Mr., on the geology of 
Madeira, 141. 

Be esford, Marshal, said to have 
been a prisoner for two hours 
during the battle of Albuera, 
405-6. 

Berger, Dr., onthe physical struc- 
ture of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, 134. On the geology of 
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Hampshire ame Dorsetshire, Cataniay ferent n of, 6. 


* £38. ‘ 


Bethlehem, recent description of, 
‘* AO» ‘at nt Leas 


£0, 91728: 
Bibliomania, obs. on, 240. 
Bile, obs. on its agency in diges- 
tion, 200. 
Blockade, right of, discussed, 479. 
Biood, corruption of, ‘in’ cades 
of crime, remarks on, 179. 
Both, - observations ‘on that word, 


278. note. 

Bothnia, West, briefly described, 
230. 

Boarnon, Comte de, on the 


Laumonite, 133. On Bardig- 
hone, 140. 

Brain, on the influence of, on 
the action of the heart, 255. 

Bread, in the north of Sweden, 
‘made of barley, flour, and 
chaff, 229. 

Britain, political decline of, poeti- 
cally foretold andlemented, 429. 

Brodie, Mr., bis Croonian lecture 
on the influence of the brain, 
&c.,2¢5. His experiments on 
vegetable poisons, 258. 

Bullion, Bank paper, and Ex- 
changes, tracts and observations 
rel, to, aie Z12—215, 

4. 

Pn Sir John, lines on his 
death, by Bishop Earle, 223. 

Busaco, battle of, account of, 404. 


Cc 
Cambridge, historical and _ttatis- 
tical particulars respecting the 
county, and the University, '18 
= 2 
Caradar ’s mad song, by Mr. Cot- 
tle, 214. 
Carotids, a nervous affection cured 
by the pressure of, 256. 
Casts, or mixed breeds, in new 
Spain, remarks on, 37. 
Gatacombs, at Syracuse, account 
‘ef, 6. ‘ 


“TS atweeathemand thePe 
Bible-Society, meerorersy relative 


iCatholig#,, of Ireland, origin and 
consequences of animogity be- 

tants, 
365—372. 

 Gatera, iwthe province of \Afiger- 

_mmantayid, des¢ription of, 229. 

- Cecil, Lord Burleigh, his charac- 
ter-variously portrayed; 292. 
Chaff. an ingredient in bread, 
made in the North of Sweden, 

agg? > 

Chariot-race, representation of, in 
an antient bas-relief 's in terra- 
cotta, 34. 

Charity, proper objects: aa ‘direc- 
tion of, 334. 

Cheshire, the distriét'of; described, 
which produces rock-sdlt, 131. 

Cheiter, some accotint of ‘that 
county, 23—26. ‘Of thecity, 
27, 28. 

China, Emperor of, 1160 year's 
before Christ, détermines the 
length of the meridian shadows 
with accuracy, 471. 

Chinésé vessels described, 303. 

Choisen!, Duke de, charaétér of, as 
minister at war, under Lovis 
X1V., 512 

Christianity, its fitness for univer- 
sal prevalence, 391. 

Church- Architecture, See Architec- 
ture. 

Cintra, convention of, observa- 
tions on, 40%. 


Clergy, in Iceland, poverty of, 346, 


“ 

Civiem, elegy written at, 65. 

Climate, fine, of Ireland, 18. Of 
Russia, 422—424. Compared 
with the temperature of Lon- 
don, 424-5. 

Coal-fisld of Shropshire, observa- 
tions on, 136. 

Commerce, remarks on, and on Bri- 
tish commerce in particular, by 
a French writer, 82. 

, foreign, of this countt 

érrorieously supposed to supp y 

three-fourthsof itsrevenue,155.. 

Commons 


























ANDEX 


Pe Ret Ay eateeelnive 

estochent See Neutrals. *}: 

Copper, red coxyd ‘of, found in 
tr ie derctiptionsd, FRI. 

Cornwall, on the ph ical-etruc- 
tare of, ee ae of, 
ghurscharize > I v eopra- 
phical: puotinalest of the coun- 
ty, 191. Agrioultarcof, 1)4— 

497» 

Cossacks of, the Don, character 
and manners of, .426. ; 

Court and kitchen of Elizabeth, 
wife of the Protector Crom. 
well, 298. 

Courtesy, extract me a sermon 

s OMn,. 204. 

Cream, clouted, process for mak- 
ing, 197. 

Critics; Mr. Bentham’ s siagalar 
observations on, 3t1. 

Cromwell, Joaa, the wife of the 
Protector, her court and kit- 
chen described, 298.'« « 

Cupid and Psyche, antient repte- 
sentations of, in terra cotta, 34 


/D 

Detua his attack on LousXV., 
and the consequent proceed- 
ings, 147. 

. Dandolo, leer; doge of Ve- 
nice, great character of, 527. 

Danish sailors, prisoners, set on 
fire the-English ship in which 
they were conveying, 352—4. 

Davy, Dr., on some of the com- 

_. binations .of ‘oxymuriatic gas 
and oxygen, 254-257. 

Death, Tot of, Saleatke 

. on, 280. 

Desertion, from the armyy obs. 
On, 103. 

Devonshire, on the physical arac- 
ture of, 134. 

Devotion, genuine, opinion on, 


Diabetes Mellitus, remarks on, 


257- 
Dianers @ gorgeous one, given at 
Vidoe, near Iceland, 344- 


Doges of Weniee, ‘Series of, 526. 

- et sege Bam 

Dogs, “of iceland; euviods story 
of, 350. | ° 

Dorsetsbive, on the geology of, 
138. 

Docaing-College, Cambridge, ac- 
count of, 22:° 

Drawing, instructions for en 
ing the art of, 466. 

Dragoons, origi of, 509. 

Dablin, on the geology of its 
Vicinity, 139. 

Dumont, M;, his remarks on po- 
litical econonty, 31%.” 

Dumouriez, General, remarks on 
his military character and con- 


duct, 458, 459. 
Dunmore, Countess of, verses to, 


57: 


; 2 : 
Earth, obs. on the formation of 
our earth, 
Earthquake; i in Sicily, described, g. 
Easter, observance of i in Riki, 
41 
Beineny) political, See Dumont, 
Eider-ducks, great numbers of, in 
Vidoe, near Iceland, 343. ° 
Elephantiasis, case of, 348. 
Elizabeth, Queen, her character 
- and reign over-rated, 291. 
Epigrams, French, §43+544- 
Estremadura, the only important 
defensible part of that pro- 
vince, 398. 


F 

Fire, god of, offering to, by the 
Chinese, 303. 

Fisheries, of Ireland, account of, 

Fitch Dr. onthe geology of tlie 
vicinity of Dublin, 139. 

Flint, on the form i of, ‘in 
chalky district 

Fleurus, battle off ta true ‘statement 
of, 460.. : 

Fluids, experiments,on their 
sage from -thé stomach into 
the blood, &c. 258... * 

Naz Ford, 








IWDE X. 


Ford, John, his merigs as a dra- 
Matist appreciated, and come 
ments on his. works, 243 — 

254, 372—386. 

Oy lee Res : d, set on fire 
y lightning, 237. 

Fovdls, salted ed oa, kept for 
a year by the Laplanders, 230. 

France, obs. on its power of creat- 


ing a navy, 151—153. View - 
6 . 


the comparative military 
‘force of France and of foreign 
powers, 463. Army of, view 
of its state and progress from 
the time of Henry A to the 
resent, 451—455. ccount 
re the bo the Revolution, in 
its early period, 456 — 464. 
Practice of surgery in, 483. 
Practice of medicine, and re- 
dundant pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, 489-495. See War. 
See Army. in : 


Gas, oxymuriatic, and oxygene, 
on some of the combinations of, 
254—257- 

Genius, verses on, in French, 59. 

Geology of Madeira, sketch of, 


14. 





of parts of Hants avd 
Dorset, sketch of, 138. Of 


the vicinity of Dublin, 149. 


Goodman, Bp., his fulicus Cogui- _ 


naria@, 207. : 
Greeks, antient, influence of the 

state of society and manners 

ry them on the arts, 119. 


On the progress of sculpture, 
120. 
Guernsey, description of, 128, 


H 

Hall, Thomas, a maa-boy, ace 
count of, 23, 

Hamilton, Lady Ann, beautiful 
verses to, $7. 

Hampshire, on the geology of, 138. 

- Harbours, remarkable, of Ireland, 
356. 

Heat, animal, on the gengration 
of, 256, 


Hedgee,. the Tarharisk. recom- 
mended for, in some situations, 


195. 
Heiglon mineralogical section 
of, 340. 


Hellins, Rev. J., on the rectifica- 
_.tion of the Hyperbola, 259. 
enry EV., Emperor of Germany, 
comes to Venice ona pilgrim- 
age in 1084, and is the cause 
of anextraordinary miracle, 527. 
Herniay memoirs on, 487. 
Holland, Mr., on Cheshire rock- 
salt, 131. v7 a 
Home, Mr., his experiments on 
the passage of fluids from the 
stomach into the blood, &c. 2 5 8. 
Homilies of the Church, historical 
particulars of, 297. 
Hops, planted at Dingersjo, in 
the north of Sweden, 229. 
Horm, Mr., on the mineralogy 
of the Malvern-hills, 139. .. 
Hospitals, French military, eulogy 
on, 519. 

Husbandry, prinerples and maxims 
in, by celebrated agriculturists, 
105. 


Hyperbola, on thé rectification of, 
259+ | 
I and J 


James I., his character examined, 
294- Court and character of, 
by Sir Antony Weldon, 295. 

Iceland, formerly over-run with 
forests, but now destitute of 
trees, 339. Its population, #. 

arious particulars concerning 
that island and its inhabitants, 
ib.— 354. 

Jealousy, a tale, specimen of, 383. 

Jedrova, in Russia, account of, 
429: . 

Jersey, short account of, 130. 

Jews, literature of that peopleia 
the twelfth century, 469. 

Ignorance, specimens of, in a Lap- 
land curate and schoolmaster, 
234. 

Imprisonment, obs. on that mode 
of punishing, 76-79. New 
scheme for, 181. 

India 
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INDE x. 


India, out trade to, erroneously 
‘represented as’ enormousfy ‘lu- 
crative, 87. i as © ON es 
Industry, and comttiere, obs. ‘on 
__encouragements _reldtive | to, 


Ireland, . summary of its natural 


‘advantages, the obstacles to its 
* improvement, &¢., 355—372.- 


‘Iron, sulphate of; of the decom- 


‘position of, 141. 
Italy, picture of its general state 
* of culture in the sixteenth cen- 


| tury, $31. 


| K 
‘King, Lord, his justification for 
demanding his rents in cash, 97. 
Kleber, General, his good conduct 
at the battle of Fleurus, 460. 
Knight, Mr. T., on multinomials, 
261. 
Kremlin, a part of Moscow, de- 
scribed, 412. 


L 
—— Alps of, obs. on their 
eight, 238. 

~ » Norwegian, passage over 
one of its ridges described, 
en ness AB 

Laplanders, various particulars re- 
ative to the manners and cus- 
toms of, 231 —237. 

Laumonite, account of that mi- 
neral, 133. 

Laws, criminal, of England, ob- 
servations on the necessity for 
revising them, 183. 

Le Brun, M., eulogy on, 533. 
Comments on and specimens of 


his works, 534-544. 





Lichens, various, used in medicine | 


by the French, 491. 
Lightning burns forests in ,Lap- 
land, 237. | 
Lime, sulphate of, memoir on, 140. 
Linné, his Swedish MSS. trans- 
lated by Mr. Troilius, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Smith, 225-5. 
Simple equipment of Lingé for 
3 


“his Lafand.. journ 297. 
Pulicpleeph ae teneee 


London, temperature of, compared 


“Russia, my” Ay Dao 
——-, See arkinson.. Ma 
Louis XV. » character sand. anec- 
_ dotes of, 143—-149- Totally 
,_dmattentive to, and ignorang of, 
_ the duties. of his station,\.¢133 
His saying rth respect, to: the 
formation of a French. navy, ib. 
Loungers, in the reign of Jamesl., 
described, 295. 


M‘Culloch, Dr. his account of 
Guernsey, &c.; 128.-.-Ona 
section of Heligoland,-.140. 

Medeira, sketch of .the.geology 





é 


’ 


of, 141. c .- 

Magdalen College, Oxford, -des- 
cription of, 69. 

Maguey, a spécies of anana, cul- 
tivated in New Spain for the 
manufacture of a spirituous 
liquor, 42. ree 

Maize, its great fecundity and 
utility in Spanish America, 41. 

Malay-village,description of, 302. 

Malvern-hills, on the mineralogy 
of, 139. 

Maree, Dr., on a chalybeate 
spring in the Isle of Wight, 
137. Ondiabetes mellitus,527. 

Marshes and mosses, obs. on the 
' distinction between, 53. 

Materia Medica, in France, much 
more copious than in England, 
499." m 

Meridian shadows, length of, dee 
termined by aChineseEmperor, 

1100.years before Christ, \47u. 
Mermaid, supposed verses by one 

of those fabulous/animalsy #11, 

112. > i 
Mexico, some account of, ‘36. 

: Mineralogy of, the Maivernshills, 

139. Of Heligoland, ‘r4o. 
Minerva, antient figures of, in 
terra-cotia, describedy 3 3s. 
Miracle, 


i 4 
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Miracle; .vemaikable; at Venice, 
in #0845 526., 

‘Miranda, General, his conduct at 

_> the battle .ef:Neerwinden cen- 
sured and defended, 459. 

Montserraty@n. sulphurcous ex- 
halations in, 136. 


.. Mascit, account of, 410. 


Multimomials, on the expansion of 

.-yany functions of, 261. 
Muskets and bayonets, when first 
“introduced into the French 


army, 509. 
; N 


Necker, M., extraordinary intro- 
duction of, into political life, 
$20. 2 

Nerves, affectionof, cured by pres- 
sure of the carotids, 25%. 

Neutrals, doctrines respecting, 
canvassed, 475—482. 

New Spain, See Spain. 

Nugent, Dr., on the pitch-lake in 
Trinidad, 132. On the sulphur 
of Montserrat, 136. | 

WNannation, in Arabic, remarks on, 
239. note. . ; 


Offering to the God of Fire, a 
Chinese ceremony, account of, 
393>4.. 

Oporto, its unfitness as a place for 
tle embarkation of Troops, 


397- 


Osborne, Francis, character of, as 
.. author of memoirs of the court 


of James lL. 293. 
iP 


‘Panopticon, plan of a prison te be 


so called, 191. 


Parkinson, Mr., on strata-in the 


acighbourhood of London,i 40. 

Parry, Dr, his case of a nervous 
“aflection cured by pressure of 
the carotid, 256. 

Pags, of Almanoegiaa, in Iceland, 
agreat curiosity described, 346. 

Pavement, teselated, diseevered 
in a Roman villa in Lingola- 
shire, 4]. | 


IN DE X. 


Pay, of the French Troops, 456, . 
Pembroke, Earl of, Sines the 
death, by Bishop Earle; 222. 
Pepys, Mr., on the decomposition 
of sulphate of irony 143, 
| gPeter-house, Cambridge, account 
" of, 2u': °° 
Peyton, Sir Edward, his ** Divine 
. €atastrophe of the house of 
Swart,” 297. - 
Phillipps, Mr., on the red oxyd 
of copper, 13f. 
Pilez, or Pillas, on the culture 
and uses of that grain, 195. 
Pills, enormous list of, in the 
French materia medica, 494- 
Pitch-lake in Trinidad, account of, 
132. 

Places, abolition of, good remarks 
on, 309. ' 

Plants, rare, assemblage of, ona 
mountain in Lapland, 234, On 

. the Lapland-Alps, 238. 

Poisons, vegetable, experiments on 
their mode of producing death, 
258. 

Political economy, remarks on, 31 3. 

Pompadour, Marchioness de, cha- 
racter and anecdotes of, 143— 

149 

Population of Messina, 11. Of 
Palermo, 12. Of Mexico and 
Queretaro, 39. Of Iceland, 
339. Of Moscow, 411, 

Portugal, the best line of posi- 
tions for the defence of, 399. 


Superstition of the people, 


400. 
Potatoes, early, mode of cultivat- 
ipg, in Cheshjre, 26. Cultiva- 
tion of in Ireland, 360. 
Prize-Courts, obs..on, 480. 
Punishment, corporeal, remarks 
on, 73. , By solitary imprison- 
ment, its good effects, 77. By 
death, observations on, 189. 


| R 
Reeruitings military, obs, On, 102. 
Reform, parliamentary, hiats rcl. 


to 328, 
: . Resp, 































































in DE x. 


Resp, cure for ‘that disease in 
sheep, 106. 

Rewards, obse sitions ¢ on, 306. 

Rheumatism of the stomach, how 

. to be distinguished and ascer- 
tamed, ‘201. 

Roberts, W. J., 4 yours poét, of 
“Bristol, account of, and of his 
works, 60—66. 


» Rock-salt, See Holland. 


Roman villa, discovered in Lin- 
‘ colnshire, account of, 44. 

Romans, antient, efects of their 
political circumstances on the 
arts, 124. 

Russia, numerous particulars rel. 
to that vast empire and its in- 
habitants, 405—428. 

-, nobles of, their character, 

414. Their hospitality, 4: 6. 

Their ball, 429. ; 

, character of the people, 


48. 421. 








S 


St. Bartholomew’s Day, allusion. 
to the massacre of, in a bon-mot, 
523: 

St. Germain, General, minister at 
war, his remarkable vicissi- 
tudes, 515. His attempts: at 
reform, 516. 

Saint Mark, the body of, mira- 
culously re-animated, at Venice, 
in 1084, 526. 

Salaries, good remark on, 308. 

Salt, See Cheshire. 

Sark, account of that island, 129. 

Scotland satirically described, 296. 
The religion of, ib. 

Sculpture, antient, historical and 
critical obs. on, Peete 

Sea, freedom of, maintained by a 
French writer, 473. 

Seduction, female, remarks on, 331. 

Ségur, M. de, anecdote of, dur- 
ing his ministry, 519- 

Seine, banks of, French verses on, 
5 40- 

Seneca, obs. on the versions of his 


plays, 262. His supposed pros 


pheey of the discovery of Ame- 
rica translated, 264. % ecimens 

of @ translation pf his yaaa 
wand. Octavia, 266 —27 


coe 7 t mi g8, x4 = val. 
at and of Si- 
fy Phew ly 503, 
Se#tq, See Sark.” 
Servan, General, some account! of, 
454- 

Sicily, various stagisticalpartigulars 
respecting, 2—14. | 

Smithson, Mr.jon the, composition 
of zeolite, 258. 

Spain, New, statistical particulars 
relative to, 38 —43. 

Spar-cave, in the Isle of Skyeyac- 
count of,.110. 

Sprig, aluminous chalybeate, in in’ 
the Isle of Wight, analysis of, 
137: 

Stomach, See Alcohol, Bile, Rheu- 
mattsm. 

Stone and Gout unknown in Lap. 
land, 236. 

Strata, in the neighbourhood of 
London, observations on, 140. 

Stuart, Divine Catastrophe of the 
house of, a tract by Sir Edward 
Peyton, 297. 

Sulphur, exhalations of, in Mont. 
serrat, observations on, 136. 
Superstition of the Portugueses- 

anecdotes of, 400. . 

Syracuse, description of, 5. 


T 

Talavera, battle of, obs. on, 403. 

Tamarix Gallita, recommended 
for hedges in certain situations, 
I 

Taxes, of Great Britain, obs. on 
by a French writer, 153. | 

Tennant, Mr., on native concrete 
boracic acid, i141. 

Terra-cottas, in the British Mu- 
seum, descriptions of, 32—35- 

Tighe, Mrs., apostrophe to, on 
her poem of Psyche, 325- 
Farther commended, 542. 

Tombs, See Sepule bres. ; 

Treaties, 
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Treaties, respecting neutrals, Kou 
observations on, 481, ° 
Trinidad, account of a pitch- 
‘lake in, 132. 
sélative ae 


es EF,  atatemedty 

the govern 

_ Engl sn a 
roilius nslates Linné’s’ 
w Svedih MBS 226. 

seerétary to Randolph, 

Pt to Russia from 


abeth, hisierses descriptive 


of the Russians, 417. 
TF, urgot, M., his; he: and disin- 
Minister, 514, 





















515+ 4 

Lanity of ihe World, quotation 
from a sermon on, 205. 

Vendée, account of the civil war 
in, 456. 

Venice, particulars relative to the 
rise and fall of, as a state, 523 
—531. National effects of its 
manners and institutions, 528. 

Vessels, Chinese, described, 303. 

Vimiera, remarks on the battle 
of, 402. 

Visionary, verses so intitled, by 
Mr. Spencer, 56. 

Voltaire, M. his correspondence 
with M. Le Brun, 543. 

Volunteers Of Ireland, origin and 
progressof that body, 369, 370. 


WwW 
Wablenberg, Dr., his observations 


~* 


see a . Bt 


-on the hei pi of of the Lapland © 
Al pss 23 

Wallaveri, a mountain of the Lap- 
wine Alps, des@ribed, 23 
cn: regarded as a matter of. prey 

ist of functionaries, 3 
» of the French Revol 
~ summary of the events of, dur. 
ing the. first two years, 456— 
464. 

—, art of, in France, history 
of its progress from the time 
of Louis XIV. to the present 
days, 509—523. 

Waynflete, Bishop, biographical 
account of, 68. 

Weldon, Sir Authony, his Court 
and Character of James I., 
295. His Court of King 
Cherlea , 296+ His description ‘ 
of Scotland, id. 

Wight, Isle of, account of a chaly- 
beate spring in, 137. 

Woliaston, Dr., on the blood of 

ersons labouring under Dia- 
betes Mellitus, 257. 

Worship, public, remarks on, 392. 

Wrekin, obs. on that hill, and 
those which are adjacent, 136. 


\ > 
Yark, Duke of, his conduct in 
Flanders represented by a 
French writer, 4€0. | 


Z 
Zeolite, onthe composition of, 258. 
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